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PREFACE 


The LoftAVmg in India’, which Is a study of the 
Left wing movements and ideas In India, has developed 
out of a thesis on which I obtained the Ph D degree from 
London School of Economics and Political Science in June. 
1955 Entitled “The Origin and Dc\elopment of the Left- 
wing Moicments and Ideas in India (1919*47)’', It was then 
the first study of its kind attempted anywhere and was 
characterised a pioneer slud> by the examiners It is 
regretted that despite the xccommendatlons of the exami¬ 
ners that jt should be published soon, its publication has 
been delayed so long It is divided into two Volumes 
Volume One (that is the present one) deals with the origin, 
growth and development of the various Left-wing move* 
ments and ideas in India from tbeir early beginnings after 
the World War One to the achlei ement of Independence 
m 1947 The companion Volume Two, a post-doctoral work, 
deals with the role of the Indian Left in the post indepen¬ 
dence period 

The period between World War I when the Left-Wing 
groups first emerged, and the achievement of independence 
in 1947, constitutes a distinct epcKih In the evolution of 
these movements, after 1947, the problems which faced the 
Left-wing changed very radically In character The over¬ 
riding feature, which gives a unity to the pro-independence 
period, is the supremacy of the question of national Inde¬ 
pendence, which was the first concern of all political 
movements in India 

The Indian National Congress, throughout this period, 
dominates the political scene in India, and the attitude that 
the various Lef groups adopted towards the Congress is a 
matter to which considerable attention has to be devoted 
The National Congress stood for the unitw of the entire 
nation in the cause of national freedom {The Left-Wing 
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tnovements, however, emphasized the social and economic 
problems of the Indian peasantry and workers, and sought 
to bring them to the forefront of the national movement 
Here, therefore he two different conceptions concerning 
the character of the national movtment The particular 
contribution made by the Left-Wing m the approach to the^ 
national problem was the inseparability of the struggle fori 
^nationa l_ti:eedom from the stmg^e for the interests of the. 
_ wo rking^ people^. It was their mam purpose to emphasize 
this, and to try to chape the policy and tactics of the 
national movement m accordance with this While, of 
course, there were man y differences of outlo ok, temp era. 
ment and ideology, which separated one Left-Wing party 
' df^rbup from the other, it is m the application of their 
socialist beliefs to the national problem that gives to them 
a distinctive part In the evolution of Indian politics Ipso 
facto, the same characteristic breeds a common difference 
With the standpoint of the Indian National Congress, which 
strongly opposed the entry of these class questions into the 
national movement, as the LcfUWmg desired they should 
do 

Their emphasis upon the social and economic pattern 
that would succeed the achievement of independence gave 
rise to an acute anxiety that power should not be transfer¬ 
red in a manner that would strengthen the position of the 
Indian vested interests TTiey all opposed the agreement 
that was reached in 1947 between the British -Government 
and the leaders of the Indian National Congress and they 
did so because they believed that a settlement of the kind 
that was being arranged would serve to strengthen and 
promote the development of capitalism m India Their 
fundamental postulate that freedom cannot be had by 
compromise seems, in retrospect, to have been falsified by 
march of events though the Leftists still maintain that the 
independence we got m 1947 was not the type of indepen¬ 
dence which they had visimlised, nor even the tyjie the 
Congress had set forth as its goal m course of the tortuous 
years of national struggle 
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Under these circumstances, the establishment of in¬ 
dependence required a reformulation of the programme 
and tactics of the Left-parties ITie unity that existed bet¬ 
ween them and their qualified support of the National 
Congress in the various phases of the movement for inde¬ 
pendence could no longer exist in the same manner The 
problems they faced were m many ways quite different 
from those they had posed before 1947 

As with every wnter who is breaking new grounds, I 
was faced with the problems of what I should attempt to 
accomplish, and what tools of analysis I should use In 
analysing the Left-wing movements and ideas in India, I 
have avoided Interplay of subjective Interpretations, and 
have tried to be as much objective and detached as is pos- 
sjbJo for a historian of movements invohmg ideas and 
ideals, urges and aspirations of numerous human beings 
The matter is so presented as to enable the events very 
largely to speak for themselves How far I have succeeded 
in this IS, of course, for the readers to judge 

^eftism made its first appearance on the Indian scene 
only after the World War I Previous to this period, and 
throughout the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th 
changes were taking place in the social, economic 
and political fields which gradually prepared the grounds 
for the emergences of Leftism after the War Under the 
impact of British rule a transformation of the socio-econo- 
m>c structure of the Indian society took place, leading ulti¬ 
mately to the first establishment of modern industries The 
first impact of the Industnal Revolution, as in the West, 
came ns nn indignant surprise to the people immersed in 
an altogether different, social, economic and cultural cn- 
sironment, end gave rise to the sporadic protest mmcments 
of workers nnd peasants against the new order Rut, ns in 
the W'est, nfter a scries of spontaneous and Ins<incti\ c oiit- 
bur'fts, thej became reconciled to the new order 

Subsequent to these initial reactions, many attempts 
were made by philanthropists and humanitarians to draw 
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the aUention of the people and the Government to the 
grievances of labour, especially to the cruel child and 
woman labour. Out of this agitation arose the first few or¬ 
ganizations for labour during the 80*s and 90's of the last 
Century in Bombay and at other places A few such organiz¬ 
ations appeared before the War. These were not trade 
unions in the proper sense of the term, but they did pioneer¬ 
ing work in alleviating some of the outstanding grievances 
of labour. The services of these organisers lay m the fact 
that at a period when the all-absorbing passion of the edu¬ 
cated middle class politicians was for political and adminis¬ 
trative reforms they realised the importance of organising 
the labourers, and drew the attention of the people gene- 
tally to labour and to the problems of labour 

The political thcorisuig of this period was largely do¬ 
minated by the political problem of self-government. The 
leading thinkers of this period whole-heartedly accepted 
the pnnciplcs of Liberalism. But, while in their concep¬ 
tion of things there was little place for class-organizations, 
their importance consisted in having stood for reform- 
movements in religious, social and political fields This 
preoccupation with political problems itself, in a way, pre¬ 
cluded the emergence of Leftism at an earlier period by 
engendering a belief in the politicians that political subjec¬ 
tion was the root cau«c of all misery and that once self- 
government was obtained, the country would be automati¬ 
cally as It were, prosperous again. Their make-belief was 
further strengthened by their zealous faith In the liberal 
principles. Under such an atmosphere of faith and optl- 
mi<m. Leftism, evidently, could not make much headway. 

But a transformation In the situation took place after 
the War. In the Industrial field, while there had been 
growth of industries during the War, the conditions of the 
workers had worsened This led'to'a ^greal strike-wave 
in the country afTcelfng practically the whole of industrial 
crganizalion. It was this period of militancy Which gave 
rifc to the first trade tmlonst, leading ultimately to the for¬ 
mation of the AIT.U.C. in J920, The most important fac- 
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lors that thus started operating^ upon the scene were the 
ideals of the British Labour movement, the new conscious^ 
ness and the new outlook among the worjeers bom out of the 
experiences during the War, the new political movement 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, involving new 
methods of struggle, the Russian Revolution, etc In the 
trade union field the influence of the British labour was 
most apparent But while this trade unionism was inspir¬ 
ed by the ideals of the British labour, it did not imbibe all 
its ideals and It could not, therefore, form the basis of an 
Indian Labour Party (as was the desire of the British 
LabcFur leaders) Further deterring factors were the Im¬ 
maturity and undeveloped character of the trade unions, 
inadequate understanding of the ideals of labour move¬ 
ments on the part of those working m the field and the 
general apathy of the Nationalist leaders towards indepen¬ 
dent class-orgamrations of workei^ 

At this stage a few educated Indians inspired by the 
ideals of the Russian Revolution started groping towards 
Marxism their motive being a desire to promote the 
national struggle more effectively Simultaneously came 
the Hijrat movement which was to provide along with 
other Indian exiles m Burope and Asia, a group of educated 
Indians who were indoctnnated in Communist strategy and 
tactics in the USSR and who were later sent back'to 
organize workers in India This group acting under the 
initiative of the Third Communist International establish-* 
sd the first Commumst groups In IS21 22 first abroad at 
Tashkent (USSR) and subsequently In India The pro¬ 
grammatic basis of these yoxmg Communist groups was pro- 
vfded by the Colonial Theses of the 2nd Congress of the In¬ 
ternational (1920) There had been differences between Le¬ 
nin and M N Roy with respected the exact line to be adopt¬ 
ed in the colonies At the end the unanimous opinion at the 
Congress was that m dealmg with national movements in 
the colonies the communists should make a distinction 
between ‘bourgeois-democratic movements’ and ‘national- 
revolutionary movements^ ancT ^ould support only the 



latter The communists were also asked to establish inde¬ 
pendent nuclei of communist activities and party organiza¬ 
tion in the colonial countries Communism at this time was 
still on the level of ideas and propaganda A few Commu¬ 
nists that there were at this stage whole-heartedly support¬ 
ed the Non Co operation movement started under the 
inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 

The role of Mahatma Gandhi at this stage should not 
be minimised ^hough it is true that Leftism, especially 
in Its Communist variant, arose partly as a reaction against 
Gandhism, it is also equally true, paradoxical though it 
might appear, that the Gandhian movement involving the 
new technique of mass contact, self help and direct action, 
not to speak of the general political awakening that it ge¬ 
nerated, discredited the old polities of both the 
Moderates and the Extremists and earned political and 
public affairs to the level of villages, and to the massesj^ 
But the young educated Indians who were thus drawn 
the masses could not necessarily rcmim wlthm the confines 
cf the Gandhian solutions either of the political prob¬ 
lem or of the soaal and economic grievances of the 
masfcs As in other matters, some of them turned to the 
West, and to the Socialist and Labour movements there 

> cars 1922-26 marked a turning point In the nascent 
Communist actmtj^ After the suspension of the Gandhian 
mov ement ihcre was a re-adjuslmeni in Communist strategy 
and tactics and the Communist activity started along two 
parallel though connected lines of w ork Firstly, among the 
trade unions it started on the basis of class struggle in oppo¬ 
sition to the official line and. secondly, In the political field 
attempts were made to explore an oppropriate political org¬ 
an through u hich rcwlullonary bcU\ Ity could ^ carried on 
Considerable success was achieved In the trade union field 
to the extent of ousting the official leadership from its 
dominant position In the AJTUC by 1929, and forcing it 
to secede and form a rival all-India trade union organiza- 
Vcn. Tfa\^n^Ve7xAA'»t'iVfnW\\n:> werenmxuccesshAimii 
hetvieen 1925 29 many .attempts were made to form a 
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People’s Party, Peasants* and Workers’ Parties; though in 
the process the mam purpose of forming a Communist Party 
was largely neglected, but none made much headway and 
the two conspiracy cases, the Cawnpur Bolshevik Conspi¬ 
racy Case (1324) and the Meerut Conspiracy Case (1923 33) 
dealt a severe blow to Indian Communism it was at its 
lowest ebb between 1929-33 

Simultaneously with attempts to create these front 
rank organualions, intended to be mass nationalist plat¬ 
form of workers, peasants and lower middlo-class elements 
working under the hegemony of the proletariat ivith the 
purpo*;© of carrying the ‘bourgeois democratic revolution’ 
to a successful conclusion attempts were also being made 
to create a real, w cll-orgamsed Communist party The 
handful of Communists however, had been so preoccupied 
with the development of front rank organizations that this 
latter task was largely neglected, and by 1S28 there grew , 
. up a definite tendency to regard the VV &FP asthesubsti»^ 
rntTof the Communts t Party, a' tendcncv that ca>ni>at. nVjT 
rupt halt when the Sixth Congress of the International put 
a ban on the W & P P The difliculties of the Indian Com* 
munists m this respect were, in no small measure, due to 
the difficulties of International Communism winch until the 
rise of Mao Se tung m China, was seeking a Suitable form 
for Communist pohUcal mass action in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries 

There was also a change m the Communist strategy 
and tactics after the Sixth World Congress of the Commun¬ 
ist International (1928), which led the Commuiusts to adopt 
a new tactical line, keeping aloof from the second Gandhian 
movement (1330-33) and leaving the Indian National Con¬ 
gress calling it a bourgeois organization Th]% led to tbeir 
Isolation from the mass of the national movement 

During this period (1923 27) the theory and practice of 
the British Labour movement that had started to penetrate 
into India after the War was still on the agenda, but after 
repeated attempts projects for an Indian Labour Party 
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polltfcal freedom meant the establlshmcsnt of Kisan-Majdoor 
Raj (peasants’ and workers' rule) and they also at times 
talked of Socialism, class struggle and so on 

This third force found organizational expression in the 
founding of the Congress Socialist Party in 1934 as a Left- 
Wing pressure group inside the Indian National Congress 
They often professed faith m Marxism, class struggle and 
revolution but valued national freedom above all and re¬ 
garded the Indian National Congress as the only organiza¬ 
tion capable of leading the country to that goal 

Meanwhile, another force of some importance in the 
form of M N Roy started operating on the scene Expelled 
from the Communist International after his so called “de¬ 
colonisation" theory had been rejected by the Sixth Con¬ 
gress in 1928 and his tactics in relation to the 
Chinese Revolution had been severely criticised, 
and his handling of the Indian aflairs, m so 
far as it related to the formation of the Com¬ 
munist Party, had been assailed, Roy «yicretly arrived m In¬ 
dia in 193D Though he still considered himself a Marxist, 
and at one with International Communism yet he criticised 
the International for following a Left sectarian line, but he 
also hoped that it would soon return to ‘the old saner hne' of 
Marxism-Lenmism On his arrival in India he started work 
in opposition to the official Indian Communists But 
though his supporters toyed ivith the idea of a working 
class party for some time, yet in the political field Boy was 
not in favour of organising another Socialist party in oppo¬ 
sition to the already existing Communist Party because of 
his hope, which prompted him to give similar advice to the 
Ihternational Communist Opposition group of Thalheimer, 
etc , to which he belorged, that the C I would soon return 
to the old one It was because of this, among other things, 
that he opposed the formation oT the Congress Socialist 
Fhrty in i^S‘f In conirasi to the view ihai he had held at 
the Second World Congress of the CI, he now held tha( the 
struggle for national freedom could be carried on only on 
the platform of the Indian National Congress' T^lfevelo^ 



failed to materialise, though such a short-lived party was 
formed in 1923 

Meanwhile, a third force, moving m a socialist direc¬ 
tion, began to take shape as a Left-Wing inside the Indian 
National Congress itself, largdy under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru It was very much an amorphous group 
rather than a well organised and coherent Left-Wing and 
it consisted of nationalists whose primary allegiance was to 
the Indian National Congress They felt that the goal of 
national freedom, as defined by the Congress, was vague 
and unrealisable, unless the Congress was brought in 
touch with the masses (peasants and workers) They came 
gradually to believe that the mere political concept of free¬ 
dom, devoid of social and economic concepts, was not 
enough They therefore turned to the ideals of the Labour 
movement m the West and they turned to Soviet Russia 
and to Marxism In this the discrediting of the capitalist 
democracy of the West (as they saw it) during the economic 
depression of 1929 33 the achievements of Soviet Russia 
under the Five Year Plan and the mistrust of the British 
labour on nationalistic grounds, all played a part 

But, while they turned to Soviet Russia and to Marx¬ 
ism, in so far as they understood them, they were different 
from the Indian Communists in as much as they were not 
wholesale admirers of either Soviet Russia or of Marxism 
and moreover, they were nationalists first, owmg allegiance 
to the Indian National Congress and to the goal of National 
freedom 

Simultaneously, were also bemg born peasant youth 
and student organizations with socialistic leanings, all of 
them were indicative of the general diffusion of socialism 
dur^ng^ t,his period The jieasant organizations^ though 
primarily concerned With economic grievances, did not res¬ 
trict themselves in the manner of tte official Trade Union 
Congress with Its policy of" non-involvement in politics 
\Vhile''being independent, and often critical of (he Indian 
Nationa"! Congress, they cannof "be said to have been oppos¬ 
ed to if; lior, yet to have been parallel to it But to th6ni, 
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ings vague and indefinite. And yet, as Krogh rightly 
points out, of all political ideas that have gone into shap¬ 
ing our modern world, none has gamed wider usage or has 
Wielded greater influence than the left-right concept of 
political relationships! They reflect the scale by which 
we evaluate the political thinking of ourselves and others. 
They also reflect the attitudes with which we look upon 
change, whether m regard to laws, customs, ideals, cultures, 
economic arrangements, class-structure, educational sys¬ 
tems, religious institutions and creeds, or any other rela¬ 
tions of man to man 

The origins of the terms 'left' and 'right' can be traced 
to the period of the French Revolution In the National 
Assembly there were three parties . First, the party of a 
conservative type which was opposed to any changes in the 
powers of the monarchy or the pnvileges of the nobility. 
The second, of a liberal type, favoured limited reforms 
The third was a radical party which demanded a constitu¬ 
tion to limit and regulate the powers of the monarch and 
insisted on wide reforms The seating arrangement in the 
Assembly was such that the conservatives sat to the right 
of the Speaker, the radicals to the left and the liberals in 
the centre It is this seatmg arrangement which has given 
rise to the use of the left right directional terms in politics 

^The left is generally understood to include those 
parties and movements that demand wider papular parti¬ 
cipation m government, push actively for reform and draw 
particular support from the disinherited, dislocated and 
disgruntled The right Is generally understood to include 
the parties and movements that are skeptical of popular 
government, oppose the bright plans of reforms and draw 
particular support from men with sizeable stake in the 
established order•2^^he right wishes to preserve the exist- 

1 Kenneth K KroBh Needed Mew Political Lobele in W J 
Stonfcjetcjcz edited PolUtcsl ThOufflit elnce World War IS, 

P 415 

2 Krogtt Cit., p US, 
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ments m both national and international fields led to 
a period of United Front between 1935-39 Meeting under 
the shadow of the growing menace of fascism, the Seventh 
Congress of the CI (1935) cnticised the Indian Commun¬ 
ists for following a ‘Left-sectanan' line and made United 
Front tactics the order of the day In India itself, despite 
ideological differences, the opposition of all Leftist groups, 
Communists, Congress Socialists and Royists, to the trends 
towards neo constitutionalism of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, their opposition to the new constitutional reforms 
as embodied In the Government of India Act, 1935, no less 
than their general opposition to fascism and war, made 
such a front possible, though it was always based on shal.y 
foundations 

The outbreak of the World War II, the differing atti¬ 
tudes of these groups to the War, their attitude to revolu¬ 
tion, which they all thought was fast approaching and of 
which each group wanted to be leader, their attitude to 
the Indian National Congress and its method of struggle 
in the changed circumstances, no less than ideological, 
tactical and even personal dissensions among them, all 
these conspired to make the Left unity collapse hke a house 
of cards Apart from the already existing socialist groups, 
the War also witnessed a mushroom growth of various other 
splinter Left groups like the Bolshevik Party, the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party and the Revolutionary Communist 
Party, etc Roy also formed on independent party called 
the Ridical Democratic Party These Were mostly centred 
around individuals, rather than around any distinct 
Ideology, though they tried to evolve ideology out of these 
differences Indeed, during the war there was little leftist 
activity as such 

After the War, the question of Pakistan and of national 
freedom dominated the scene for a while and the thought 
of all the Leftist groups was turned mainij towards these 
problems and at the way they were sought to be tackled 

Leftism and Rightisjn are the terms loosely used 
Their ideological contents remain elusive and their mean- 



j^ents i)ore the impact of, the mtemational socialist move¬ 
ment, by which, of course, they meant the movement based 
on Marxian sociahsra In these broad terms it was usual, 
durmg the national movement m its last decades, to speak 
of the Congress Left and the Congress Right This study 
purports to be an understanding into this Indian Left in all 
its rambifications 

Finally, I have to make a number of grateful acknow¬ 
ledgements Firstly, to Prof M J Oakeshott under whose 
scholarly and sympathetic guidance and encouragement I 
worked while in London Secondly, I would express my 
most sincere thanks to Prot Morns-Jones who, as an expert 
on India, assisted me greatly m his capacity as my super¬ 
visor He had fo undertake the painstaking job of going 
through the lengthy thesis for several months His com¬ 
ments and criticisms were most helpful and without his 
active support and co-operation it would have been difficult 
to finish this work 

To Mr Ralph Miliband of the London School of Eco¬ 
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ing order, the left wishes to change it^This general coh- 
cej5t provides the master frame of re/erence in which is 
cast the bulk of all thinking about political phenomena, 
though the left-right concept is forever shifting ground 
As political and economic conditions change, the left-wing 
position of yesterday tends to become the right-wing posi¬ 
tion of today (There are two extremes The extreme left 
denotes revolutionary radicalism and the extreme right 
denotes revolutionary reactionjsm_^ 

Leftism IS a tradition which has exerted, and still 
exerts, a strange influence over some political parties and 
groups in our country But Leftism and Rightism, as used 
m the Indian context today, are loose terminologies Though 
Leftism m India has been shorn of some of its traditional 
conceptual contents, yet Leftism is the most generously 
used word m relation to the pobtics of opposition in our 
country Lacking a well defined connotation, it is a pecu¬ 
liar tradition that exerts a strange magic over its adherents 
It represents an oppositional attitude to the state, to the 
government of the day, to the party in power Negativism, 
m fact, is a hallmark of the Indian Left In e positive sense, 
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in general and drastic change m property laws in particular, 
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they refused to regard the national movement as a mere 
political movement for freedom, and sought to link it with 
the broad social economic demands of the masses, and with 
their independent class-organizations Thirdly, the Left 
was distinguished from the Bight by its greater faith m 
violence Fourthly, they had links with, and their move- 
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Introduction. 

Considered either as a movement or as a body of 
ideas. Leftism, as the synonjrm for soei al ism i n gen. eral, 
is a phenomenon of recent origin in India. Before the 
World War One there was not only no socialism in the 
country either in the form of political parties or groups 
or in the shape of individual socialist thinkers, but even 
trade unions or*’workers’ organisations, in the 'real sense 
of the term, were non-existent; though various attempts 
were being made during this period at'organisations for 
workers by a host of philanthropists, humanitarians 
and men of good will and social conscience. 

The conception of socialism, at'Iea^t in the form we 
know today, is a product of modm capitalistie-indus- 
trlalistlc era, and to have expected or^emanded socialism 
in earlier periods of India4 history would have tanta- 
mounted to demanding som^hing well in advance of the 
given stage of social and economic development. As will 
be pointed out later, there were reasons why, even after 
industrialisation had belatedly and half-heartedly begun 
and the evils of capitalism came Increasingly to be felt, 
socialism could not arise in* India. 

Factory Industries in India are a comparatively recent 
growth. India being a politically dependent country 
prevented her normal economic growth, the systematic 
imperialist iiolicy being to thwart any real industrializa¬ 
tion. However, the political and economic interests of 
Imperialism necessitated the establishment of industries 
of particular categories. 

First attempts at industrial development can be 
traced back to the close of the 18th century when dock¬ 
yards and roperies were started to meet the requirements 
of shipping at Calcutta. Almost-simultaneously - were 
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started tea-plantations in Assam. Coal-mining dates 
back to 1824. There were attempts at iron smelting: 
between 1839 and 1855, but the Bengal Iron Co. was 
formed only in 1875, and the Ingest iron and steel 
industry, the Tata, was started in A9il. 

'^(^The advent of Factory Industries entailed a radical 
transformation of the socKv-economic structure'of ^the 
Indian Society^ The Industrial Revolution, everywhere, 
was in itself of great revolutionary significance, butrin 
India,„it was more so. To understand this properly'we 
have first to take note of the preceding social transfor¬ 
mation, by which the precapitalist Feudal Society was 
destroyed, and the widespread repercussions that 'follOw-J 
ed from it. This is associated with'the establishment'of 


the new land relations and new revenue systems, supplant¬ 
ing the old village communes.'t ^ -1 r 

The Indian feudal society,' Vith its c'haracleilaiid 
village-commune based on a subsistence economy/wiilch 
embraced all the ngricultural and handicraft requir'ements' 
of the village, was replaced by the new' revenhb'systerav 
and new land relations based on a tnoney-ecdnonfy-whlch 
split Indian society Into soct&l clasScS hitherto‘unknown.’ 
Thus, slowly the socio-economic fdcfe of the Indiaii'^socTety' 
became transformed almost beyond’rwognition.*'''^'”/!^ ' 
The new arrangements created problems for Indian , 
society, problems which were not known before, or.else 
were known in an altogether different form. 'The reason 
for this was that not only was thfs transformation tn^ its^ 
destructive phase not carried out completely,*^ bu^ teveii' 
the* constructive steps towards ‘ industrialisation wer^ 
slow and hesitant; coupled with'^that wavth^imperralist, 
exploitation' fir Europedn countries the change-over from, 
feudalism to capitalism was accompanied by,the "Uvln' 
processes of rapid indastrialisatIon*and'j7itroductldn"Df' 
scientific technology in agriculture; above'all It involved 
a close and organic relafioitship between agticuifure and^ 
Indttstrj*. But in India as the pade of industrialisation' 
Very slow, the number of unemployed, which IncrOas- 
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ed I beyond all ipropdrtlon due to desFruction of village 
artisan industries and' to^v^ handicrafts,*"could not find 
alternative employment They turned to agriculture but 
as agriculture itself was in a state of disorganisation and 
resultant chaos, this led to over pressure on agricultiff^ 
This process involving disproportionate increase of 
population! based on Agriculture has been termed^ '‘de- 
inda8triallsati6n’ i r c- 

Undef new land relations a new class of (andlords 
unloiown before emerged While the cess that they were 
to pay to the Government was fixed, the rent that they 
were to receive from the agriculturists was not , they 
were free to fix these and in many cases the initial 
fixation was exorbitantly high Moreover, the,pa 3 Tnent 
now was to be made in cash and not m kind as had beenj 
the case in pre-British India which meant that even 
though crops failed (which was a frequent occurrence in 
India due torthe failure of Monsoon, lack of irrigation 
facilities etc) the peasant had to pay the fixed amount 
The necessity of finding money to pay rents readily gave 
rise to the emergence of another class the class of^ 
money lenders The features of the new system were soon 
plain to see the progressive impoverishment of 
agricultural populatioh, "the steady growth of their irf-j 
debtedn^, 'the Increasing expropriation of the peasants- 
of their land and their transformation into paupers (ft 
agricultural proletariat 

The resulting social structure also displayed a laCk 
of balance between institutions and ideas This disjunc-^ 
tion in society, with its ntteTjdant social Bnd psychological 
manifestations, was an understandable consequence of the 
disappearance of the old world without the creatrori Oi 
a new one Under thenmpact of the new order the old 
customary relationships prevalent in the village cojnmune^ 
were destroyed, while new ones were not easily formed 
The characteristic feature of the whole transformation 
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tm that It was part of a political processtimposed trOJH 
without In this the social revolution in India diiters 
from that in the West where the social upheavals were 
a part of the socio-economic processes evolving from 
within. ' )- 

The results of this half-hearted, hesitant industria¬ 
lisation itself were no less disturbing. The village artl- 
aans, town handicraftsmen and landless labourers (that 
Is, the three classes from which the factory workers were 
recruited) were confronted with altogether new condi¬ 
tions, new modes and new ways of work. In contrast to 
the old, the new industries were competitive; they 
introduced wage-system, and la^e-ecale production using 
modem machine methods. Th^ transformed the village 
etaftamen into unskilled industrial workers and brought 
into being two new classes, the capitalist and the prole¬ 
tariat; at the some time the old personal relationship and 
cooperation between the employers and employees were 
brokerj oft and the old customary and traditional 
relationships were abolished. 

Ijjside the factories, there prevailed unlij^ted hours 
of work, there being no regulatory legislation. There 
was no provision for rest, no law to regulate the con¬ 
ditions of work, inadequate pay, cruel child and women 
labour, no housing facilities, no Sundays and no holidays. 
Men, women and children had to Viork from 12. 16^ 18 
and occasionally even 23 hours a day.^ An oftlcial 
document dated 1633, speaks of this gruesopie state of 
affairs: "Labourers whom nothing would have induced 
to wortmore than six hours in twenty-four (under native 
rule) and who often declined to work at all on a cloudy 
day. were willing to toll from sunrise to sunset (under 
British’rule”).* Giving evidence l«fors the Bombay 
Factory Labour CommiMion of 1885 a manager maintain¬ 
ed : ”In ordinary seasons ......... the engine starts 

1. g K. Dct: TactCfy LaOmt In Jnila, PP, SS-49 
I It* JnUd flmprtttient and ngs*«Umt) by J. Mr 
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between 4 and 5 A^l. and stops at 7, 8 or 9 P.M. withdufe 
any stoppage during the Aay . In busy seasons 


the gins and presses sometimes work both night and day 
•with half an hour rest in the evening- The same set 
continues working day and night for about 8 days, and 
when it is impossible to go any longer, other sets of 
hands were produced”! 

The conditions of worker so far as wages are 
concerned were no Jess miserable. In the Assam Act of 
1865 the monthly wages for tea plantation workers were 
fixed at Rs. 5 for a man, Rs. 4 for a woman and Rs. 3 
for a child. For jute no reliable statistics on wages are 
available, still it is estimated that in 1896 the monthly 
wage for an unskilled worker was Rs 4 and that for 
a skilled worker was maximum of Rs. 18. For coal it is 
estimated that m 1860 a family composed of wife and 
children earned Rs. 9 per month According to an 
official calculation in 1877 the monthly wages for textile 
workers in Bombay averaged from ten to fifteen rupees 
for men and from seven to nine rupees for women, and 
five to seven for children. For iron and steel no reliable 
statistics exist. 

UNREST AMONG PEASANTS AND WORKERS 
(Stray spontaneous protests, strikes and uprisings) 

These factors, industrial, social, economic, psycholo¬ 
gical and occasionally even political, together with purely 
natural factors like an occasional failure of Monsoon 
and semi-social factors like epidemics of plague and 
cholera, created waves of unrest among the peasants and 
workers. When, as aggravated by some local causes, 
conditions became unbearable, then, throwing off their 
fatalistic resignation, philosophic forbearance and their 
habitual, proverbial passivity, peasants and workers, 
without leaders, without any organisation and without 
any experience, rose spontaneously, though often spas- 

1 . Parlkimenlarv Pap«r<, ISts, VoL 77. pp. l3-lSi 
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modicallj and sporadically, in protest against exploitation 
by the landlords the monQ lenders and the capitalist 
cmplojers In their first primitive and spontaneous 
forma the anger of and unrest among the peasants found 
expression m isolated actions of revenge and violence 
against indnidual moncjlendera and landlords It was 
this atmosphere of discontent and distress among the 
m-isses of the people that lent popular support to the 
Great Rebellion of 1857 There were peasant uprisings 
in widelv separate regions of the country The most 
Important of these were the Snnthal Insurrection 
(1865 56) , the Indigo Cultivators* stnhe (1860) , the 
Bengal Peasant Uprisings In Pabna and Bogra (1872) , 
the Maralhn Peasant Uprisings (1875-76), and the 
■Jloplnh Uprisings (1836-96) They were manifestations 
of the genuine gricaanccs of the peasants and workers 
against the highhandedness of the landlords and the 
monejlenders as well as the planters in the indigo and 
tea plantation indoatncs The sinkers gained wide¬ 
spread 8>mpathy from many Intellectuals of this penod 
including ’«ome European clergymen 

The conditions in plantation industries were simply 
horrible It was depicted by Dina Bandhu Mitra in his 
noiel the Mirror of Indigo Buchanan desenbes the 
wretched conditions of these workers os foliows —“His 
work was hard and of a sort to which he was unaccustom¬ 
ed , Housing was generally Inadequate even for phis 
meagre standards and owing to lack of transportation 
facilities, food was scarce ^nd extremely dear in these 
distant, unsettled regions Undernourishment and 
disease working upon an originally poor physique, quite 
incapacitated many coolies for a day’s wxirk FJog^ng 
became common Like the slaves of the South many 
Indian coolies undertook to run away but although they 
were free men their chances were little better than those 
of the Southern slaves ” * 

1 O if Suchdisn rs» Drv«topmrnl «/ Ca»UatUt ZnUr^rUt 
JndiO, pp $7-15 
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Many of these manifestations were peaceful to begin 
With, though resort was later taken to violence In many 
cases the aim was to destroy the bond papers of the 
landlords and the moneylenders The Bengal Indigo 
Cultivators’ strike was notable from the beginning, a 
precursor of the similar movements among the peasantry 
in the Gandhian era 

In the industrial fidd there were riots and other 
forms of disturbances m the latter half of the 29th cen¬ 
tury particularly in the tea plantations in Assam There 
were also some strikes in factories the earliest record 
being that m 1877 m the Empress Mill at Nagpur over 
wage rates There were other manifestaiions of protests 
In sheer anguish and disgust and irritation the workers 
broke windows, mishandled machines and expressed their 
anger in very many other ways It was also in the wake 
of this period of unrest that the Indian National Congress 
was formed m the year 1885 

To one who is weaving out a story of the Indian Left) 
for the first time and prone to construct a pattern ana¬ 
logous to that in the West there is a strong temptation to 
characterise this phase as one of Chartism The resem¬ 
blances consist m the fact that it was the first ‘working 
class movement' (taking “working class’ m a broader 
Sense to include the industrial workers the landless 
agriculturers and impoverished peasantry) in India and 
as with Chartism it origirtated with hunger and starya- 
tion and extreme desperation The movement in India 
also had a Physical Force wing and a Moderate wing, 
though thtf'Physical Force wing preponderated here (the 
supreme example pf the Moderate wing being the Bengal 
Indigo Cultivators' Strike and thafi 6f the Physical 
Force the Santhal Insurrection) ' 0 tc ^ ^ ^ 

f The Indian movement if movement'ot-can- be called 
f at alb-tembraced more the peasants than the workers for 
4he siraplfi reason that <i->tvmrkers at this stage were 
unfinitasimally small in number and (ii) there was no 
^ivorcementJwtween the peasantry and workers 
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The Chartist Movement was preceded by such 
\vorkers’ organisations as the Grand National Consolidat¬ 
ed Trade Union, London Workingmen’s Association etc; 
it had its leaders like Lovett, Harney, O’Bnen etc; it had 
been influenced by the radical writings of men like 
Charles Hall, John Bray, W Thompson, Thomas Hodgs- 
km John Gray and, above all, Bo^rt Owen; it threw 
forth some excellent leaders in the course of its develop^ 
ment and it concentrated its grievances m the six-point 
political demands contained m the Charter In India 
nothing of the sort happened There were no organisa¬ 
tions no leaders, nor yet any consciously formulated de¬ 
mands, political or otherwise The solitary example of 
some sort of a general demand, as distinguished from 
protestations by others against specific grievances, was 
made by the Santhal Insurrectionists m letters addressed 
to the Government and several zammdars (landlo^) 
wherein they stated their solid determination to get nd 
of the oppression of the landlords and the moneylenders 
and to take possession of the country and set up a 
government of their own 

In fact, properly speaking, it was not even a move¬ 
ment There was no link between one occurrence and 
another They remained what they were • protests and 
uprisings against oppressions perpetuated by landlords, 
moneylenders and bureaucrats of the specific areas con¬ 
cerned In common with Chartism and similar move¬ 
ments in other countnes it was largely a revolt against 
the new system, and the peasants and workers were 
looking backwards in as much as they felt instinctive 
hostility towards the new system, and were m part, 
driven through revivalist motivations 
Philanthropy and Organisations fffr Labour 

These spontaneous efforts were mostly unsuccessful, 
as they were bound to be Inexperienced, unorganised 
and leaderless, the peasants and workers could not com¬ 
mand the strength to force a bargain with their employers 
and the landlords, especially eo in a country where suba- 
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titute labour was always plenttful and could be used to 
undermine strikes Moreover, the workers had still to 
realise that the new ways and new conditions of work, 
against which they were so blindly protesting, demanded 
new forms of organised action 

The failure of Chartism in England was followed by 
non revolutionary, moderate and cautions lines of work 
In India, too, this penod of upheaval was followed by 
moderate, peaceful and constitutional methods for redress 
of grievances For a brief period in the beginning there 
were a few attempts to organise on ‘panchayat’ lines, 
those traditional institutional patterns with which the 
peasants and workers were accustomed but these attempts 
were short lived Soon after- came forward philanthro¬ 
pists and humanitarians and other men of social cons" 
cience who were deeply moved by cruelties connected with 
the use of child and female labour They started agita¬ 
tions with a view to drawing the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment and the public to the wretched conditions of child 
and women labour and to point out the necessity of 
regulating their hours of work With this began the 
second phase of the movement for labour in India which 
may be called the Regulative Period The personalities 
that stand out most prominently in this endeavour were • 
S S Bengalee N M I^okhande and I>r J N Nair They 
were liberals and constitutionalists and believed in reason 
and the power of reason over all human affairs If 
conditions under which children and women worked were 
frightful, then the Government and the people at large 
must be rationally persuaded to realise that it was so 
Once the Government was so persuaded they believed, 
ameliorative actions were bound to follow 

Another factor which gave a fillip to these agitational 
organisational efforts was thetivalry between the Indian 
and Lancashire manufacturers The cheap labour of the 
Indian factones, run by thd British and Indian owners, 
competed seriously with the textiles of Lancashire, and 
the British owners at home demanded that the Indian 
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Government prevent the excessive exploitation ’ of the 
Indian workers Whatever might be the motive, this 
immensely encouraged those in India who had already 
jfelt the need for such measures The agitation jn India 
and the interests of the Lancashire millowners, combined 
to pave the way for the appointment of the Factory 
Commission of 1875 However, the majority of, this 
Commission did not see any necessity for regulation of 
factory work Thinking that this might be due to the 
fact that the case of labour went unrepresented, the 
philanthropists under the leadership of S S Bengalee, 
started an agitation to draw attention to the pitiable 
conditions of labour m lactones This formed the 
nucleus of the movement for labour in India Mr Ben¬ 
galee also made strenuous efforts to bring the question 
before the Bombay Legislature but he failed whereupon 
he appealed to Manchester for support This led to a 
fr«h agitation in England where there was a motion in 
the House of Commons on April 4 1879 At last the 
Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill in 1881 regulat¬ 
ing child labour This Act made illegal, the employment 
of children below the age of seven fixrf nine hours as 
the maximum ivorking hours per day for children bet¬ 
ween seven and twelve and also ^declared fpt them^ a 
weekly day of rest 

However the non inclusion of provisions for women 
labour in the Act led to a fresh agitation and the Com¬ 
mission of 1884 was the result But the manufacturers 
in India again started a counter agitation to mminiise 
Jt,he importance of any amendment Out of this period of 
pgj^tion&oemerged the first leadeir'for'hibour m India, 
Mr Naram Meghjee ♦ Lrfduftide H^obegaft life as a 
worker and, may,,be regarded^s^ the father of- the labour 
movearjgnt jn India It =vfa5VfV‘*«ely on his initiative that 
a conference he, Bombay workers was held, on Sep¬ 
tember conference drew up’a-memo- 

^^Q,^piorkcrs to be presented'^to the 
Cpiwni^§ion, It-requeg^d,for (1) one coroplete,<dayf 9 f 
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rest every Sunday, (ii) half an hour recess at noon, (m) 
liinitatjon of hours of >ork, (jv) compensation for 
injuries, etc 

~ An attempt was also made to agitate in favour of 
ppplying to India some of the recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference held at Berlin in March, 
1890 With this end in view a mass meeting of the 
Bombay factory workers numbering well above 10,000 
was held at Bombay m 1890 It was remarkable in that 
for the first time in labour history in India two women 
delegates addressed this conference It drew up workers’' 
demands which included limitation of hours of work 
for women to 11 per day, limitation of hours of work 
for children (9 to 12 years) to seven per day, provision 
of weekly holidays for women and children and the ad¬ 
visability of the same in the case of adults, fixation of 
the worlang day for the male operatives, and a compul¬ 
sory interval of rest at midday 

It was also at this time (2890) that Lokhande 
formed an association of the Bombay mill workers called 
"The Bombay Millhands’ Association", with Lokhande 
as President and D C Atbaide as Secretary The Associa¬ 
tion was more or less a clearing house for the grievances 
of the Bombay millhands It was the first organisation 
for labour in India In 1898 Lokhande also started a 
paper called Dinabandhu or Friend of the Poor, the first 
labour journal in India 

It IS to be noted however, that the Bombay Mill- 
hands’ Association was not a labour organisation with 
the structure and aims of a trade union Lokhande, 
indeed, was a philanthropic promoter of labour legisla¬ 
tion and of workers’ wdfere The attitude to the poor, 
'ns of the ■whole movement, was ^'atemalistic. The 
grievances of the worlang men were presented, not as 
matters of right, but in the manner of ap appeal ^to 
reason and human feeling As Das rightly ^ookervra • 
"The philanthropic agitation was the forerunner.of.the 
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Goveroment prevent the excessive ertploitation*oi'’the 
Indian vorlcers Whatever might be the motive, thta 
immensely encouraged those m India who had already 
felt the need for such measures The agitation in India 
and the interests of the l^ancaahire mlllowners, combined 
to pave the way for the appointment of the Factory 
Commission of 1875 However, the majority of this 
Commission did not see any necessity for regulation of 
factory work Thinking that this might be due to the 
fact that the case of labour went unrepresented, the 
philanthropists under the leadership of S S Bengalee, 
started an agitation to draw attention to the pitiable 
conditions of labour in factories This formed the 
nucleus of the movement for labour in India Mr Ben¬ 
galee also made strenuous efforts to bnng the question 
before the Bombay Legislature but he failed whereupon, 
he appealed to Manchester for support This led to n 
fresh agitation in England where there was a motion in 
the House of Commons on April 4 1879 At last the 
Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill in 1581 regulat¬ 
ing child labour This Act made illegal the employment 
of children below the age of seven fixed nine hours as 
the maximum working hours per day for children bet¬ 
ween seven and twelve and also declared for tbcrrun 
weekly day of rest 

However the non inclusion of provisions for women, 
labour in the Act led to fresh agitation and the Com¬ 
mission of 1884 was the result But the manufacturers 
in India again started a counter-agitation to minirrtlse 
^he importance of anv amendment Out of this period of 
pgj^tions-emergetl the first Icadeh ■tor'lttbour in India, 
Mr I^arain Meghjee t LcddidVide He’fhegan life as a 
worker and may^be r^aj4ei!L,a^ the father <if"the labour 
movenjent jn India It waS|f^rgeIy on his initiative that 
a conf^Dce,flf Bombay workers was heldroa Sep¬ 
tember conference drew up a^emo- 

rapduTn/.flja?^ Vs ^f^^Tvorkers to be presented-^to the 
Cppjnii^^iom It-requestrf^br (I) one completc-jiayj9f 
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8 000 workers participated but it also was unsuccessful 
In 1897, a very senous jdague^pidemic occurred m the 
South, ahd following this labour troubles occurred m 
many places During the first decade of the present 
century political life was marked by an ascendancy m the 
tone of the nationalist movement, though not linked with 
if, there occurred many stnk^ during this period ; m 
1903 a strike in the Madras Government Press lasting 
for six months in 1905 m the Government of India 
Press, Calcutta, in 1907 in Samastipur Workshop, etc 
Another feature of this phase was that following 
upon the political unrest some intellectuals began taking 
interest m labour organisations Quite a few organisa¬ 
tions came into existence The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Workers of India and Burma was founded in 
1897 and was registered under the Companies Act, 1882 5 
Seamen’s Club was formed m 1895 under the influence 
of the Bev Father Hopkings and J Henson, who had 
been associated with the National Sailors Union and 
Firemens Union of Great Bntain and Ireland respec¬ 
tively, Press workers formed a union m 1905 , the 
Calcutta Seamen’s Union was formed m 1906 and the 
Bombay Postal Union in 1907 In 1908 S M Moghal 
Jan founded the Indian Seamen’s Anjuman with the ol>< 
jective of rendering help to the distressed seamen The 
Kamgar Ilitwardhak Sabha (the Workers’ Welfare 
Association) was founded by B B Nare, S R Bole and 
N A Talcherkar in 1910 The latter also started a 
weekly paper called the Kamgar Samachar (the Labour 
News) The warpers in the Ahmedabad Cotton Mills 
form^ a Union in 1917 It was about this time that 
the Government of India appointed a Commission and in 
1911 limited the working day for male workers to 11 
hours 

None of these organisations properly speaking, can 
claim the title of trade unions They were loosely orga¬ 
nised, with no definite aims and constitutions The sole 
aim of all these organisations, agitations and conferences 
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modem labour movement Having originated in philan¬ 
thropy its motive was sympathy rather than justice t 
The very name of the journal i e the Fri6nd of the Poor, 
illustrates this conclusion In this connection the verdict 
of the report on the working of the Factory Act in 
Bombay (1892) la also quite significant ‘ The Bombay 
millhands have no organised trade union It should be 
explained that although Mr Iiokhande who served on 
the last Factory Commission describes himself as 
president of the Bombay Millhands Association that 
Association has no existence as an organised body hav¬ 
ing no roll of membership no funds and no rules 
Mr Lokhande simply acts as a voluntary adviser to any 
millhands who may come to him 

The passing of the Factory Act of 1891 brought to 
an end this phase of the Indian labour movement the 
chief object of which was the regulation of child and 
women labour The mam provisions of this Act were 
a midday stoppage of work for half an hour weekly 
holiday fixation of the working hours of women to 11 
per day prohibition of night work for women the 
lower and higher limits of age for children as 9 and 14 
respectively and their maximum hours of work as seven 
per day etc t 

For some time afterwards there was a decline in the 
labour movement. From 1890 however there started 
another phase of the labour movement which lasted till 
1917 and which may be called the Abolition Period The 
two dominating forces of this phase were (a) agitations 
for the abolition of the indentured system of labour and 
(b) attempts at organising the workers into what might 
^ called quasi trade unions A marked feature of this 
phase was the increasing number of strikes Two strikes 
occurred in Bombay m 1894 but they were of little con 
sequence The first big strike to be ofllcially recorded 
twcurred at Ahmedabad m February, 1895 in which about 
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of^Uie.Jirgfc Factoiy. Acts in Jndi^, Their work‘also “pro¬ 
duced, iin howsoever rudimentary a form, a consciousness 
amongHhe iBombay miUworkers of their wretched con-' 
ditions of work' and 'a desire for united action. 

* 1. fufth'er characteristic of organ isations was 
complete apathy to politics. Having been s timulated 
and y originated by th e philanthropi sts and humanitaria ns, 
who the mselves were^moFivated solely the ideals of 
Bervic&'to ihe.poor^ ^ese o:^nisathns were concerned 
maTnl;^jWith^obtammg remedial measures ^to their,imme-? 
diate^grievances and^not with any involvement in obtain- 
ing^political rights The only exception to this was the 
general, ^strike of the Bombay workers against the 
sentence of ihOj extremist nationalist leader, B. G. Tiiak 
in 1908,1 and the support given and various actions 
taken, by some of the workers’ organisations to the war 
mfitlures the*Government'during ’the 1934-18 'War. 
Prdmiftbnt' hmong’ ‘th^se was the activity of the Karagar 
HitwlrdKak '^SabKa In 'bo-operating with the Government 
fo#*’carrying bn'propaganda among the" Bombay workers^ 
Wdr efforts. As already'indicated, the In¬ 
denture'Syktem, under'which Indiatt labourers vrere sent 
to the British colonies outside India, also gave rise to' a 
prptest ^ovement^^during ^this period. , , 

'-aThe'exlstence.ofithe organisational weakness, which 
Was-rehdily'appareit and^the slow development of trade 
unionisr^ taken t together with' the absence of a radical 
content’.toitheiJnqyenient, finds explanation, in view of 
theJ Royal Commission on Labour in India (1928), in¬ 
herent to themature^and character .of Indian labour at 
that time. 

4. In JS08 S' G Tilalc icflf jcntenCed lo na tfear*' ImpTUcmmenf 
jor OJV articu, pUbtUhed in ha paper "Kesbart", adroeatinff 
of -^oialenee The ttrOcf, thoug/tr politleal, was COT^ned lo 
Bombas' only, it u>aj„ttlth w/ere«M to thw »tnke that tenln 
had preefed the Indian proVtariat as already matured ruin” 
cientiy to wase a ci w -«t>n«elom political mots ttrupple; though 
no doubt an eTagyeralion. 
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was to appeal to Government lor legislation. failed 

to comprehend the real meaning of the labour question.^ 
Trade unions, as real workera’’organi8ations, have to he 
distinguished from “the paKidpation of workers in 
agitation led by other classes and expressing the ideas, 
of -other classes”.! They must be based upon “a sense 
of common status and a common need for mutual help.'’2 
As Webbs maintained, a trade union is a continuous 
associatio n of wage-earners' for the purpose of maintain-, 
ing or improving the conditions of their working lives . 
None of these organisations for workers before World 
War One can stand these tests, and hence cannot be called 
trade unions. ^ 

Another feature of these organisations and of the 
leaders behind them, was their lack of radicalism. They 
relied on petitions, memoranda and other constitutional 
methods and worked In cooperation with the Govern¬ 
ment officials and employers. This was a vindication of 
the spirit of Victorian LiberaHsm in which they were 
nurtured. Looking back It is easy to point out many 
flaws in their work. Indeed Mr. Lokhande and others^ 
were often denounced as being mere reactionary propa¬ 
gandists against the demands of the Indian politicians 
rather than champions of labour rights. But it should' 
not be forgotten that (a) they did a pioneering work'In’ 
agitation for labour, stressing the need for legislation 
regulating hours of work for women and children, and 
(b) that they realised at a period whem labour propa¬ 
ganda was almost an unknown factor in Indian politics 
that the salvation of labour lay In its ability to make an 
organised effort against the conditions of work and em- 
plojunent Thor were persistent labour agitators and 
were In Intimate touch with the dally life of workers.' 
They exposed the inhuman conditions of labour life. 
Lokhando’s role did a measure of good In the early stages 

1 C D K Cole: A cHart of Wot king 
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mention may also be made of the Servants of India 
Society founded in 1905 by the nationalist leader Gokhale, 
and the Social Service League founded in 1911 under the 
patronage of the Society The objects of the League 
were (a) the collection and study of social facts the 
discussion of social theories and social problems with a 
view to ameliorate the physical moral mental and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the people (b) adoption of measures 
for training social workers fc) adoption of measures 
for organisation of chanties and social work Since 
1911 12 and largely under the inspiration of the Society, 
efforts were made to organise cooperati\e societies 
among the agriculturists and the miJlhands in Bombay 
and elsewhere The Society interested itself in the be¬ 
ginning with workers’ condition sanitation etc and 
made representations to the Government and was m its 
turn consulted by the Go\emment on labour legislation 
The Society also started a Cooperative Quarterly Though 
the Society did a good deal of social service work m the 
early phases of its existence it became mostly ineffective 
during the Gandhiati period after the W orld nr One 

These intellectuals were so convinced of their me¬ 
thods and ideals that they proved impervious to socmlistic 
influence although some of them had come in contact 
with the socialists of Great Bntain and other European 
countries. Among these were Dadabhai Naoroji Lala 
Lajpat Rai B G Tilak, etc 

A strikingly typical example is Dada Bhai Naoroji 
who had contacts with Hjndman Keir Hardie and 
S>dney Webb and was a personal friend of all of them 
We have record of a striking correspondence betw-een 
Dadabhai and Tlyndman Hjaidman apparently was not 
satisfied with the moderate constitutional approach of 
Dadabhai and whenever he got an opportunit>, he alwaj's 
tned to prrach floctrmea of sociTiVrvm agvtoViow 

and revolution In a letter dated August 2 1882 Hynd 
man wrote * Nothing can be done In India until we 
have a revolution here The upper and middle classes 
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was to appeal to Government for legislation. failed i 

to comprehend the real meaning of the labour question. 
Trade unions, as real workera^'organisatlona, have to be 
distinguished from "the participation of workers in 
agitation led by other classes and expressing the id^>^ 
of other classea'’.i They must be based upon “a sense 
of common status and a common need for mutual help.’’^ 
As Webbs maintained, a trade union is a continuous n 
associa tion of wage-earners for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing or impro^ng the conditions of their •working Uv^ . 
None of organisations for ■workers before World 
War One can stand these testa, and hence cannot be called 
trade unions. ' 

Another feature of these organisations and of the 
leaders behind them, was their lack of radicalism. They 
relied on petitions, memoranda and other constitutional 
methods and worked In co-operation with the Govern-, 
ment officials and employers. This was a vindication of 
the spirit of Victorian Liberalism in which they were 
nurtured. Looking back it is easy to point out many 
flaws in their work. Indeed Mr. Lokhande and others, 
were often denounced as being mere reactionary propa-, 
gandists against the demands of the Indian politicians 
rather than champions of labour rights. But it should 
not be forgotten that (a) they did a pioneering wrk in* 
agitation for labour, stressing the need for legislation 
regulating hours of work for women and children, and 
(b) that they realised at a period when labour propa¬ 
ganda was almost an unknown factor in Indian politics 
that the salvation of labour lay in its ability id make an 
organised effort against the conditions of work and em- 
ploj-ment They were persistent labour' agitators and 
were in intimate touch with the daily life of workers. 
They exposed the inhuman conditions of labour life. 
Lokhando's role did a measure of good in the early stages 
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of the country and spoke different lanyuasres thus mak 
ing communication and communion difficult But it has 
also to be noted that, '^hUe being hindrances these a(H- 
mties at the same time also helped to bring workers of 
the same caste or group together For example 
Ur J M Nair organised non Brahmin labourers in 
Madras 

(e) The religious philosophical climate in India 
generated a general attitude of fatalism and resigned 
acceptance of their conditions of life by the workers The 
philosophy of 'Law of Karma' produced an attitude to 
life which was not conducive to the growth of any orga 
nisational institutional endeavour here upon this earth 

(f) The worker generally nailed from countryside 
where there \va3 no tradition of oigamsation such as the 
guild tradition m the West 

(g) Lack of democratic spirit and education was a 
further limiting factor As the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour maintained ‘Trade Unionism to be fully 
effective demands two things a democratic spirit and 
education The democratic ideil has still to be developed 
in the Indian A\orkcrs‘' and lack of education is the most 
serious obstacle of all' ^ 

(h) The workers were small in number and lacked 
cohesion In a country predominantly agricultural no 
body as yet visualised their role Even the workers 
themselves did not realize either their importTnce in 
society or their hidden strength In a society ridden with 
caste distinctions they were looked down upon as ‘un 
touchables' and 'Ion caste coolies > 
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(a) Indian liabour was still largely migratory. 
Commenting upon its nature the Factory Commission 
of 1908 observed . * The habits of the Indian factory 

operative are determined by the fact that he is primarily 
an agriculturist, or a labourer on the land In almost all 
cases his hereditary occupation is agriculture, his home 
13 in the village from which he comes, and not in the city 
in which he labours , his ■wife and family continue to live 
in that village, he regularly remits a portion of wage 
there, and he returns there periodically to look after and 
to obtain rest after the strain of factory life There is 
as yet practically no factory population such as exists in 
European countries consisting of large number of oper¬ 
atives trained from their youth to one particular class 
of work and dependent upon employment at that work 
for their livelihood 

(b) The conditions of industrial life then existing 
in the country were not conducive to the unflagging en¬ 
deavour which proved so necessary in the West for the 
maintenance of trade unions, those whose wages and 
leisure were barely adequate for sustained work in the 
factory were not likely to find energy or leisure for 
activity outside it 

(c) The poverty of the average Indian worker who 

generally comes from the poorest and the most down trod¬ 
den section of society was so abysmal that the worker, al¬ 
ready incumbered with debt, could not pay'even the small 
subscription Fear of dismissal in a country where labour 
was cheap always weighed heavily with th^ worker 
Moreover, the employers at this stage did not favour 
workers’ organisations 1 

(d) There were differences of race, language, caste, 
creed and religion among the workers Rivalry and 
jealousy and dissensions existed among the workers on 
these accounts The worked came from diiferenl parts 
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mention may also be made of the Servants of India 
Society founded in 1905 by the nationalist leader Gokhale, 
and the Social Service League founded in 1911 under the 
patronage of the Society The objects of the League 
were (a) the collection nnd study of social facts, the 
discussion of social theories and social problems with a 
view to ameliorate the physical moral mental and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the people (b) adoption of measures 
for training social workers (c> adoption of measures 
for organisation of chanties and social work Since 
1911-12 and largely under the inspiration of the Society, 
efforts were made to organise cooperative societies 
among the agncultunsta and the millhands in Bombay 
and elsewhere The Society interested itself in the be¬ 
ginning with workers’ condition, sanitation etc and 
made representations to the Government and was, m its 
turn consulted by the Go\cmment on labour legislation 
The Society also started a Cooperative Quarterly Thougii 
the Society did a good deal of social service work in the 
early phases of its existence, it became mostly ineffective 
during the Gandhian period after the World Uar One 
These intellectuals were so convinced of their me¬ 
thods and ideals that they proved impervious to socialistic 
influence although some of them had come in contact 
with the socialists of Great Britain and other European 
countries Among these were Dadabhai Naoroji, Lala 
Lajpat Ral, B G Tilak, etc 

A strikingly typical example is Dada Bhai Naoroji 
who had contacts with Hjoidmin Keir Hardic and 
Sydney Webb and was a personal friend of all of them 
We have record of a striking correspondence between 
Dadabhai and Hyndman Hjoidman apparently was not 
satisfied with the moderate constitutional approach of 
Dadabhai and whenever he got an opportunity, he always 
tr^ed to preach doctrines ot socirfiism eTiwAive agi'Wt'iun 
and revolution In a letter dated August 2 1852, Iljoid- 
man WTOte “Nothing can be done in India until we 
have a revolution here The upper and middle classes 
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(i) Last but Bot Uie least was the igBoranee about 
trade unionism and labour movements m the West In 
almost all the countries of Asia Left Wing- ideas were 
imported ready made from the West The acquisition 
and dissemination of any such knowledge depended upon 
the intelligentsia the intellectuals being the purveyors 
of knowledge and moving spirit behind many such 
movements There were however social political and 
even ideological reasons why such ideologies did not 
make any headway so far as the leaders of thought of 
this period were concerned Though many important 
leaders of thought of th;s period had been educated in the 
West they only imbibed the spirit of Victoria!^ JjiberaJ 
ism and were unaffected by any socialistic ideologies A 
further impeding factor was the non availability m India 
of books on socialism and labour movements jn the West 
which could create interest in socialism The ■systematic 
government policy in this matter for long remained 
unduly stringent 

These limiting factors continued to operate in vary 
ing manner for many more decades and to that extent 
hand capped the growth not only of trade unions but 
also of socialist and labour movements as a whoie The 
liberal intellectuals of this period were a product of a 
multitude of influences but central to their thinking was 
the spirit of nationalism But the school was by no 
means homogeneous Some were attracted by the ideals 
of European civilisation specially its libertarian thought 
and humanistic spirit some laid emphasis on social 
reforms others on political and administrative Teforms 
while a few concerned themselves with the grievances of 
labour Some of the labour 'igitations referred to earlier 
owed much of their ongin to the latter It was this 
liberal class which was responsible for the founding of 
the Indian National Congress m 1885 In Calcutta under 
the auspices of the Brahmo Samaj the Working Mens 
Mission was «atab3iahefJ in 187B which preached practical 
religion and morality established night schools for 
workmen and the depressed classes In this connection 
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frustration of his hopes at the hands of the Liberals m 
Britain In August 1904 he attended the International 
Socialist Conference at Amsterdam and was given a 
rousing reception He informed this body that tho 
future, as he saw it, lay in the hands of the working 
classes He further observed that working men in India 
constituted the immense majority of the people and that 
they appealed to working men of the whole world 

But despite these contacts, these politicians could 
not concern themselves with Socialism or with any 
doctrine preaching a radical programme In fact, as 
Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint rightly remark, they 
represented the Vising Indian bourgeoisie still in its 
infancy and economically weak and sought to play m 
India the same part as the bourgeoisie m the Europe of 
that time i Naturally they valued Nationalism above 
everything else and considered it to be above all "class* 
interests” To them, therefore, any discussion of ‘ class 
problems” was inadmissible They conceived self gov¬ 
ernment in purely political terms In the economic 
sphere they could not conceive of a more just economic 
arrangement than capitalism They also entertained the 
idea that once India was a self governing people, it 
would be automatically as it were, a happy and prosper¬ 
ous country again These leaders were possessed of the 
idea that political freedom would of itself nurture and 
develop a social sjstem that was more just and equitable 
IVhate^’er its validity, this idea remained as a powerful 
influence until as late as thirties when Socialists and 
other Left elements inside the Indian National Congress 
were required to put a strenuous fight m advancing their 
out: view that the misety of the Indian people waa not 
only due to the foreign rule, but also due to the unjust 
and cxploitati\e social and economic order inside India 
itsell Therelore, fhey argued that such soci^ protflems 
%vou]d still OTJst even after the foreign domination bad 
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Yrill not listen and don’t care. I am. therefore, striving 
to bring about a revolution by peaceful means, if possi¬ 
ble, but at critical moment I should not shrink from force 
if vre were strong enough”* In the same letter Hynd- 
man asked Dadabhai not to look to'upper classes of 
England but only to the worWng classes for help. With¬ 
out admitting this disparagement of the value of upper 
clashes to the cause of reforms, Dadabhai wrote back ; 

" If the labouring classes are moved, there is no doubt 
much good can be done. You have undertaken a very 
difiicult task—a peaceful revolution and I wish you 
heartily every success.” But Hyndman was not to give 
up the attempt. In a letter dated August 21, 1884, he 
again spoke of the House of Commons as “ played out as 
an active force” and urged the need for effective agita¬ 
tion. But Dadabhai again wrote back entreating Hynd¬ 
man to avoid use of ’’such positive statements as an 
insurrection is certain within next few months or years.” 
But despite this cold response Hyndman and his Social 
Democratic Federation continued to preach on the 
ruinous effect of the British rule in India, and on 
Socialism and Revolution 

If Dadabhai could not be converted to Socialism, 
neither Vi-ould he list«i to those in India who accused 
him for the “dangerous policy” of seeking the support 
of the Socialists. In a long sharp reply he wrote that it 
waa an unexpected good fortune that the Indian cause 
had been taken up by a powerful and advancing organis¬ 
ation to whom the future largely belonged. To him, as 
to alb- men of his school, there was nothing wrong or 
unscrupulous in seeking the help and support of all men 
of good faith, be they Socialists, Liberals or Conservatives. 

Dadabhai also became acquainted with the inter¬ 
national Socialists. It Is, however, always advisable to 
remember that such a.ssociations were not symptoms of 
hh ix* Soclalisro hut m Jjpdj r otir v o of the 

J, ft P’ Uutni. t^ada Naoroji, p 200 
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anil no rloubt their motives had roots in the economic 
discontent of this class, but in a manner not uncharacter¬ 
istic of this social stratum* they did not base their 
activities on social and economic demands, turning to the 
futile cult of “bomb” and individual “terrorism” The 
terrorist revolutionaries were active in Bengal, Bihar, 
the U P , the Punjab and Bombay In Bengal the revo¬ 
lutionary movement was emotional and psychological and 
it assumed a mystical, religious tone, but there were in¬ 
tellectuals too They all shared the faith of the elder 
politicians that political subjection was the root cause of 
all misery In the beginning the revolutionary groups 
were recruited exclusively from the Hindu middle class 
and were even actively anti Muslim, regarding the Mus¬ 
lims as an obstacle to the attainment of Indian freedom 
This was particularly true of the Bengal revolutionaries 
Among these terrorists and revolutionary groups 
mention may be made of the following In Bengal, m 
1905 was formed the “Anusilan Society” baaed on a 
terrorist cult in 1907 was formed the ' Yugantar Group” 
by the Bengal revolutionaries like B K Ghosh and 
Bhupendra Nath Dutt Outside India the revolutionaries 
from the Punjab formed the Ghadar (Rebel) Party in 
San Francisco in 1913 though the Ghadar movement 
was no ordinary terrorist movement It was founded 
not by the middle-class youth but by Punjabi peasants 
who had gone to the USA to earn money and became 
labourers in farms and factories The aim of the Ghadar 
Party was the overthrow of the imperialist rule in India 
and the building up in its place of a national republic 
based on freedom and equality In the first elections 
Sohan Singh Bhakna was elected President and Lala Har 
Dayal the Oxford educated radical. Secretary Lala Har 
Dayal was an anarchist, anti-British nationalist who 
even sometimes called himself a Socialist Most of these 
Ghadantes on return to India, were arrested, and the 
Government started what is called the First Lahore 
Conspiracy case (1915) Twenty-four were sentenced to 
death with confiscation of property ; twentj-six were 
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end a However it has to be noted that to support even 
political demands there arose a new school of economic 
thought in India whose authors were R C Dutt Dada 
bhai Naoroji and \V Digby They took up the economic 
aspect of the British occupation and demonstrated that 
under it there ivas continued impoverishment of the 
coiinti'y Dadabhai even invented the famous Dram 
TTioory to prove this 

'Re that as it may this liberal spirit found expression 
in the early policy and programme of the Indian National 
Congress avith which all these leaders were associated 
They regarded the Congress as a political body to 
represent their political aspirations The leaders them 
selves were aware that the Congress did not directly 
represent the masses but only interpreted their grievances 
La''a Lajpat Rai the nationalist leader thought that it 
was neither inspired by the people nor advised or plan¬ 
ned by tliem and that it touched only the upper middle 
class 

In this sense W keeping the mteJJectuals preoecH 
pied with nationalist aspirations the political subjection 
of India not onl> prevented the early emergence of 
"ociahsm but even retarded its growth when it did 
ippen^ This indeed has been a recurrent counter- 
bilancmg factor so far as the development of Socialist 
Movement and Thought is concerned Even after 
independence the continuing need of national unity and 
r'ltional cohesion have had a detracting influence upon 
the appeal of Socialism 

Referring to this school of nationalism mention 
should also be made of the terronsts and 
revolutionaries The nse of the terrorists and re¬ 
volutionaries was an indication of a cleavage m the 
national movement. Arising due to disillusionment in 
respect of the programme and method of the Moderates 
vt waa n proteat on. the part of the. vQutMul sftrtyivA agawafc 
the policj of the Congress leaders They mostly hailed 
from the pettj bourgeois dements of the Indian society 
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hand, it was a system of exploitation on the other hand, 
its role was objectively progressive m opening up access 
to natural resources, developing production and modem 
means of communication Again, to the orthodox Social¬ 
ists was the long-standing, if somewhat doctrinaire, 
problem of the applicability of Socialism in the economic-< 
ally backvrard countries without full capitalist develop¬ 
ment. 

In the political field the problem was no less funda¬ 
mental or acute The principal one related to the possible 
path by which Socialism would be achieved, that 
peaceful change or forcible revolution Inseparable from 
this was the attitude to be adopted to the national move¬ 
ment Reduced to Its essentials this meant support either 
for the broad national movement or only for the pro¬ 
grammes of the Socialist and Labour parties, where they 
existed 

The Pans Congress declared that ‘ the organised 
proletanat should utilise all means at its disposal to 
combat colonial expansion of capitalism ” Further, 
‘ wherever economic conditions render it possible Socialist 
parties should be formed in the colonies which should 
maintain contact with those of the ruling country" It 
13 to be noted that here support is extended only to the 
Socialist Parties whose final emergence as the resolution 
admitted, depended upon economic conditions 

About political freedom itself there were two views 
On the one hand there was the extreme Left position 
of Kautsky, according to whom only a Socialist Re\olu- 
tion would be able to reslise the objective. However, he 
himself nas baffled by the processes imolved in the 
Socialist Revolution of which the liberation movements 
In the colonies were to be a part In the end he declared 
ides si tke emsTicSpatfca sS ihe cciai^es is s sori- 
of border idea which shows us the course to be followed 
but IS not a practical proposition for the immediate 
application of which we must work.” On the other hand, 
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sentenced to transportation for life with confiscation of 
property , others were given varying sentences All 
these groups believed m the violent overthrow of the 
British rule and many of them acted in league with the 
Germans during the First World War The importance 
of these groups for our study consists in the fact that 
many prominent Left leaders and %vorkers m the Punjab, 
Bengal and elsewhere of the later period were converts 
from the one or the other of these groups 
/ntcmaftonal Socwlistn and India 

The political subjection of India, and the intellectuals 
preoccupied with nationalist aspirations, prevented in the 
^Yay8 indicated above, the early emergence of Socialism 
The question of Socialism in India was not primarily one 
of contact beti\een the Indians and the Bntish or other 
Socialists for even though on an extremely limited scale, 
such contacts were always there The crucial problem— 
nnd It was properly the concern of the International 
Socialists—was the problem of the practical application 
of Socialism m colonial and semKolonial, backward 
countries then struggling for national freedom Valuing 
mtionnllsm above everything elgc and knowing little or 
nothing of the ABC of Socialism they were often 
prone to explain or expect Socialism in terms of 
Nationalism 

The documents concerned of the Second International 
before tVorld Var I gi\e us some idea of the situation t 
Theoretically speaking the International Socialists 
had no doubt that Socialism was a desirable goal even 
for the colonial countncs, but how it was to be applied 
under the existing circumstances was a problem that 
seems to have defeated them- There were the two allied 
problems of political domination and economic domina¬ 
tion In the economic sphere there was the question of 
capitalism and Its role in the colonics. 4Vhile on the one 

1 Tht moft important of fh«ir CMfrrmae* f^oot otir point of ri«w 
vrr* Pari* flSSO) Anwtrrrfam Cvnttrmct 

(IJMJ «iMl St»fpaft CoV««*« flWTJ 
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on the other, he maintained that socialism aimed at put¬ 
ting into practice the Christian doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood But there was nothing novel in this appeal 
to attract the nationalists in India or to convert them to 
Socialism 

Mrs Annie Besant one of the co authors of the 
Tabian Essays came to India and became one of the 
foremost Home Rule Iicague agitationists She main¬ 
tained that though there was nothing hke Modem 
Socialism in India yet according to her, there had been 
in India *a spirit of socialism and a past that had laid a 
clear and definite foundation on which the edifice of 
socialism can very well be built ^ She pleaded for 
reverting back to the old principles and to the self- 
governing village republics TtTiile m India the contri¬ 
butions of Mrs Besant were not so much to sociahsm ns 
to Indian nationalism and to the nationalist movement 
though under her leadership a few Home Rule League 
agitationists m Ufadras and Bengal worked among 
workers B V Wadia being one among them 
Another British Labour leader to visit India during this 
period as a ‘messenger of goodwall was Mr Me Donald 
who later rose to be British Prune Minister 

However the growing contacts between a few 
Indians and the Socialist and Labour elements in Fnvland 
and elsewhere were increasinglv giving stimulus to the 
idea for organising labour on the trade union lines In 
1911 a systematic eflort was made in London to draw 
the attention of the prominent trade union leaders to tin 
question of assisting the Indian Labour to organise on 
trade union lines for mutual protection of Indian well 
as the British labour Between 1912 and 191" many 
Indians in England being influencetl bj Labour work 
there took various opportunities to arouse the interest 
of the leaders of public opinion In India on mass rights 

I A Bttani Saei*l{rr\ h (A UctMrt bttor* fuStas Sadttv 

ir*o 
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was the position of the Pans Resolution that this was 
to be done ‘ through enlightenment and the example of 
modem culture and civilisation,” i e by a gradual im¬ 
provement brought into being through general 
administrative reforms This latter was the policy of the 
early Fabians too i They sought not to defeat but to 
socialise the colonial and international policy of the 
British Emmre In India they stood for a Liberal policy 
providing opportunities for education Indianisation of 
the higher grades of Cm! Service developing germs of 
self government under the guidance of the British Rat 
and allocating funds for studying and remedying industrial 
and social evils Thus Cole and Postgate sav of the 
Fabians Many of the Fabians especially Bernard 
Shaw were not without a touch of the imperialist spint 
Shaw for example intensely disliked small nations and 
backward people as obstacles to the onward march of 
civilisation and was inclined to regaid the British 
Empire as a potentially civilising force 

Socialists like Mr J Keit Hardie and Mrs Annie 
Besant found themselves m no less stite of bewilderment 
at the situation Mr Hardie visited India m 1907, a 
period of nationalist turmoil following the partition of 
Bengal m 1905 Though his visit was a personal one 
in his own words he had “received a commission from 
the Labour Party to convey fraternal greetings to any 
kindred organisation I might meet on my travels ’ 3 
But he felt himself ‘m the position of a physician who 
IS called m to deal with a malady he does not under¬ 
stand’4 He showed the same vacillating dualism as the 
other socialists in the West On the one hand he stressed 
the necessity of unity and self help and promised Labour 
Party's support for self government on colonial model, 

1 Bernard Fobtanim and the Empire Manl/eeto bv 

the Fabian Sodefi/ (1900) 

2 Cole & Portcttte The BritiA Common People p 37T 

3. All about ^ Kelr Hvrdte W India Madroi 1507 p 10^ „ 

4 Ibid p i3 
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Indian workers were both due to the League’s mitiati\e i 
Though not a communist body m the beginning in the 
twenties its policies and programmes boro communi't 
orientations 

Speaking of international socialism and India men¬ 
tion may also be made of Mme Cama and Krishna Vinna, 
both of whom called themselves socialists They used to 
attend Socialist International Congress which denounc¬ 
ed militarism and passed anti war resolutions I oltow-ng 
the appearances of these Asians at the Congresses the 
Labour and Social Democratic parties in the West started 
evincing interest m the colonies and their problems 
Conclusion 

Orhough there v.&s no Leftism in India before *he 
World War One jet all through the I9th centurj and t? e 
beginning of the 20th far reaching changes ivere taking 
place in the social economic political cultural and 
intellectual fields which served to prepare the ground for 
the emergence of socialism The soci il and industrial 
xevolutions the protest movements of pensanta nnd 
workers organisations for workers bv philanthroolc- 
minded individuals, the various re'enn movement'* 
nil aimed at some "ort of reform readji stment and 
reconstruction of the Indian soci<**^7 and in that respect 
they are to be regarded as forerunners of the I eftM 
movements m India 


1 TfK Worker*' WtJJare vf India Tenth Annual RepoM 

tendon 1921 
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and labour organisations In 1916 1 ^as founded in London 
a joint, body of the Indian and British trade unionists 
and Socialists in the form of the Workers’ Welfaxe 
League of India whose function it was to maintain a close 
working connection between the workers of India and 
Britain Among its founders was Arthur Field The 
constitiition of the League provided that it should work 
independently of all political aims or movements and 
that it \vould "advocate the institution in India of provi¬ 
sion for Ti\elfare of the working population, equivalent to, 
if not Identical with, that granted to the working people 
in Great Britain, and to propagate among the democratic 
bodies of Great Britain that the orientals have the 
same claim to human rights as occidentals, including the 
right to organise and form trade unions The objecti 
was to press British democratic bodies for their support 
of \arious efforts to enable Indian workers’ 'irelfare such 
as reduction of hours of work, raising the ago of child- 
labour, etc The activities of the League were typified 
b) the sending of trained people to India to organise 
trade unions holding periodical conferences, circulari*- 
Ing among the British clergymen, a large numboi of 
whom professed aj-mpathy for Indian labour, securing and 
sending financial and other help to the Indian workers 
during labour troubles Among the prominent leaders of 
the League since its inception were K S Bhatt, J E 
Potter-Wllson, K Sheildrake, Saklatvala and C V Butt 
As will be seen later on, the League became very active 
after the World War I It took every opportunitv to 
further interests of Indian workers, and exert infiuence 
upon the British working class The 1/eague claimed that 
the first representation to British authorities rn'ide by 
the British Trade Unions on behalf of the Indian workers, 
and the first collection of contributions on behalf of the 


j K S Bholt Tl« WoTk«Tir Weljare oI India, in Labour 

Montbly, London Derrmbcr, 19)1, 
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workers m the industrial towns and the worsening of 
their conditions of life and work, which even in normal 
days had been far from satisfactory The prices of 
essential corqmodities rose markedly, but there was no 
corresponding rise in wages and the real wages of 
workers went down "WTiile fantastic profits were being 
made by employers, there was no improvement in the 
conditions of workers ‘ind with inflationary tendencies 
all aroimd they were passing through precarious days i 

As the burdens of war measures began to be felt 
restiveneas among the workers grew in an increasing 
manner JThe demands for higher wages dearness 
allowance and sliorter hours of work began to figure 
prominently from 1917 onwards and the immediate post¬ 
war years brought a crop of spontaneous protests and 
strikes A great strike movement tmknowTi before 
oveitook the country This strike wave began in 19J8 
and swept the country throughout 1919 and 1920 It 
was overwhelming in intensity An epidemic of strike 
paralysed the whole industnil org-inisation Dr Daa 
wnte* ‘Some conception of the intensity and extensity’ 
of strikes of this period may be had from the following 
datv November 2t to December 2 1919 ^toollcn Mills 
Cawnpur 17 000 men out December 7, 1019 to January 
9 1920 Railway workers Jnmalpur IGOOO men out, 
January 9 to 18 1920 Jute Mills Calcutta 35 000 men 
out January 2 to Februarv 3 General Strike Bombay, 
200000 men out, January 31 British India Navigation 
Co 10 000 men out January 26 to February 1C Mill 
tSorkora Sholapur 16 000 men out, February 2 to IG 
Indian Mannc dock worker* 20 000 men out, February 
24 to March 29 Tata Iron and Steel workers 40 000 men, 
out 'Marth 9 Mill workers Bombay 60 000 men out 
March 20 to 2G Mill workers Madras 17000 men out. 


} t) SMrfl giia TTf JnAna rj* ll-JJ 

0i»n*9 ll» ^’rcT* 9f Mr jjnon mt In wfh 

tlmtil man-%tr thei thrra wrt Jtcri t>> ru>is in trbaa 
«’e4r 
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Early Beginnings, 191S — February, 1922 

^Thi3 period marking the embryonic birth of Leftism 
in^ Communist variant, covew the momentous years 
between 1918 and February, 1922 when Mahatma Gandhi 
called off the Satyagraha (the non-cooperation movement) 
after the Chaun Chaura incident The Left-Wing 
Mo vement^ in the nronpr apnae of the term star te d in 
"In^ia only after the World War One ^e situation in 
post-war India was marked by a number of new and 
important features which combined to produce an atmos¬ 
phere favourable to the on^n of Leftism Of these new 
features some were a direct consequence of the impact 
of War and the conditions created by it, others arose 
from the political impact that followed from the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, yet others can be traced to the 
stimulus of the British Labour Party, and the inspirations 
of its ideals being carried over into India, and finally 
we should mention the experiences bom out of the swift 
political developments in post-war years and the mass 
nationalist movements launched by the Indian National 
Congress under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi ^ 

The New Situation after War 

In the Industrial field the exigencies of War 
necessitated a modification of the previous hesitant policy 
towards industnalisation, leading to the growth of some 
native industnes dunng War* But this growth of 
industries proceeded hand in hand with the massing of 

1 Gwt Annual Roport Morel and Material Rrogreii of Indio 
1921 p m The ftrft proelamation of the nem pollep teat made 
by Viceroy Lord Uardinee in ISIS The Indutlriel CommUilon 
of ISIS vu eppointed in parmnee of thlf poUev 
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VfOrkers in the indostrial towns and the worsening of 
their conditions of life and work, which even in normal 
dajs had been far from satisfactory. The prices of 
essential con^modities rose markedly, but there was no 
corresponding rise m wages, and the real w'ages of 
workers went down While fantastic profits were being 
made by employers, there was no improvement in the 
conditions of workers, and with inflationary tendencies 
all'around, they were passing through precarious dajst 


As the burdens of war-measures began to be felt, 
reatueness among the workers grew in an increasing 
manner The demands for higher wages, dearness 
allowance and aliorter hours of work began to figure 
prominently from 1917 onwards, and the immediate post¬ 
war jears brought a crop of spontaneous protests and 
stnkes A great strike movement, unknown before, 
overlook the countrj* This strike wave began in 1018 
and swept the countrj' throughout 1910 and 1020 16 

was overwhelming m intensity An epidemic of strike 
narnly«e<l the whole industrial organisation Dr. Das 
wntw ‘'Some conception of the intensity and extensity 
nf strikes of llu« porUMl ma) be had from the following 
d'la KmlLr :V.<. December 2, 'Voollen M.U,, 

Ca^npur. 17,000 men eul. December 1910 to Januarj- 
n 19’0 Itoitoaj >>orkcri Jnmalpur. 10,000 men out; 
jknu.i'rj- 0 to 18. 1920, Jote Millb Calcutta, 35,000 men 
mil Jamuio 2 to FebrunT 3. General Strike Bombay, 
■>00 090 men out: January 31, EntWi India Natation 
Co 10 000 n-en out; Januare 20 to lebmary 10. Mill 
Wrkem. Shonpnr. 10000 men out. rebniary 2 to ic. 
Man Manne dixk leorkem. 20.000 men "bto FAmaiy 
21 to March 20, Tala Iren and Steel evorkcr^ 40,000 men 
out March 0. Mill wrkera Bonto). ™^ Wn out; 
March 20 to 'JO, Mill irorkct-. Madrar, li.ooo tren out: 





May 1920, Mill •workers, Ahmedabad, 25,000 men out ”1 
Among the demands were higher pay, lesser hours of 
work etc In 1920 the workers of Bombay demanded 10 
hour’s day The Government had to accede to this demand 
and the law was enacted in 1922 

To be sure, these strikes were not inspired by any 
ideology much less that of Socialism They were a 
consequence of the rapidly deteriorating economic posi¬ 
tion of the workers As the R^al Commission on Indian 
Labour (1928) put it * “The great outbreak of the strike 
after the War had been due to obvious economic causes : 
a n&e in wage level was overdue and the workers awoke 
to the disabilities from which they suffered in respect of 
long hours and other matters ”2 

But there were obvious differences between these 
strikes and those of the pre-War years The latter had 
been small in number, sporadic, and less intense, with no 
real purpose to guide them, they occurred locally wid 
in a disconnected manner, leaving no ripples b^lnd 
them.3 These post-war strikes on the contrary, though 
often spontaneous, were not wholly blind but were based 
on demands for higher wages, dearness allowance, bonus 
and shorter hours of work For the first time in the 
Indian labour history there was a distinctly all-India 
character to these strikes A strike in one industry gave 
rise to a wave of strikes in other industries, often a 
strike in one place was a signal for strike in other places 
This was an indication of the growing, weak though it 
was class-solidarity and class-consciousness among the 
workers—not yet, however, a socialistic consciousness 
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2 Report of the Roi/ol C«w»nU»ton on Indian Labour p ISl. 

3 B Shiva RflO opt «t p 13 About these pre tear striJeei he 
torites "Thev aroueed «o ereat interest amonff the class of 
pofitictans tvho led the poftficol mowemenf of those days and 
industrial disputes when they occurred were regarded with 
almost complete epathv by Uiose not immediatelv concerned 
With them". 
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This new consciousness had partly 
the experiences of the war " ^“^”t”Gover’nment 

the manager in the factory to t j labour 

offleials, talked and lectured on importe . 

and labourers This generated in the worker “ , 

ness that, otter all, he was not a 

the untouchable ignorLce and over- 

wellbeing of society Steeped po=te and other 

whelmed by the howsoever vague 

sectanan creeds, this consc worker From 

was a factor of ‘"/^tily inferred that this 

this, however, it should n urorkers or that 

realisation was f malorTty 

It ever embraced them a or atmosphere, along 

Almost a liy shortly, was the evincing 

with other factors to e problems by some intel- 

ef interest m li^or ond ^ so far neither 

lectuals and leaders importance As al- 

cared for them nor .^sls except for a handful of 

ready indicated, the ^ , had kept aloof from 

philanthropic minded indm jsetors 

the working people Stools close to the labour 

served to draw the “‘f'^^^slopment of the political 
movement, of the British Labour 

mass movement, the in Kevolution 

Party and the impact which constituted 

The outlook of the was not unaltccted 

overwhelming majority „3 of recruitment the 

by the War Tl'""!’'’'™ rise m the prices 

raising of loans, higher taxes ^ 

of essential commodities _The slump 

lug effect upon peasant ^ otter War 

the prices oi ^oj^cd to deepen their 

added to their difficulties and s p„,t,POr years 

discontent. As with ' ug broad strata of 

witnessed a growing the country, 

peasantry in widely separalo regions 
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Besides economic causes other factors seryed to 
promote this changing outlook of the peasants and 
^\orke^s One was the exploding of the myth of invul 
nerability of the white sahib —a lealization brought home 
by the Indian soldiers returning from the war These 
soldiers who hail mostly fiom the rank of the peasants 
had fought shoulder to shoulder with Europeans on 
aanoOs fionts and they brought home to the villages the 
solid but hitherto unbelievable truth that the white 
sahib after all was a man like him It is difficult to day 
to imagine or to conceive the effect that this had but 
there i** no doubt that linked with the prevailing economic 
di content it marked the genesis of that challenging 
outlook which later developed into a political mass move 
ment under Gandhi B Shiva Rao is not wide of the 
mark when he writes Before the War the superiority 
of the Whiteman was unquestioned and unquestionable 
But the war almost completel} destroyed that notion a 
aen'»e of equality came almost fiercely into prominence 
There was the thrill of a new experience for the humble 
worker in a factory accustomed to be docile and bear 
harsh treatment and kicks without a protest to register 
a complaint against his European superior in a law court 
for assault That was really the biggest change 

brought about bv the war and this psychological factor 
made itself felt in every detail of life i 

The solliers also brought home the knowledge of 
sharp contrast between the life of the European peasants 
and the Indian peasantry They had seen a new life a 
new world and had had a new conception of humanity 
which however was in utter contradistinction to the 
life to which they again returned after demobilisation 
It IS therefore not surprising that the peasant movement 
as mo^t prominent in those areas like the Punjab the 
UP and Gujarat from which the soldiers hailed The 
bad. also grievances a^iinst rapid and unprospec- 
tive demobilization 


1 B Shiea OP*- ** 
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To add to the disquietude of the masses were crop 
failures and epidemics like cholera and influenza which 
took a heavy toll of life, i e nearly twelve millions m a 
comparatively brief period ^Vhile these factors created 
a background of unrest there took place other develop¬ 
ments that had far bigger hand jn the new transforma¬ 
tion of the Situation The first was the launching of the 
non violent Non-co-operation movement towards the end 
of 1920, the first political mass movement m India 
Non Co operation, the role of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the origin of the Left-Wing 
The post-war yeata witnessed a hurricane of develop¬ 
ments in the general political situation in the country 
The nationalist movement, which had been dormant dur¬ 
ing war, took an increasingly challenging attitude and 
assumed a mass character The introduction of these 
new features was marked by the nse of the Gandhian 
leadership and the launching of the Non-violent Non- 
Co-operation ^ 

The role of Mahatma Gandhi consisted in the fact 
that he realized the revolutionary character of the whole 
situation, which, as he saw it, could be solved neither by 
mere constitutional agitation nor by terrorist methods 
His significant role consisted in the fact that to meet the 
demands of the new situation he evolved a suitable 
method of direct action His particular contribution to 
Indian politics at the time lay in his conception of nom 
violent resistance and in his insistence upon mass action 
and mass contact His epoch making service was to bring 

1 Space permit* us onlv ttwch on these importunt decelopments 
In the peneral political scene with special reference to 
the role o/ Mahatma Gandhi. While deolmp tcith them only 
in brief it M necessary to stress tlie importonce of these deoe-i 
lopment* as the bockcround against tohieh an oppraisal of the 
origin o) the Left-Wing »nw)«w«»T»t» hos to he made Fcff 
detailed account see P Sitoromawa History of Indian Notional 
Cortffrets V Naghutwnsfty tndtan Nationalist Movement end 
Thought A R Desai Social Background of Indian NationalUrni 
Dr Satyapal Sixty Yeor* of the Congress D C Tendulkar 
The Mahatma, Vok U 
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Besides economic causes other factors served to 
promote this changing outlook of the peasants and 
ViOrkers One was the exploding of the myth of invul¬ 
nerability of the ‘white sahib’—a realization brought home 
by the Indian soldiers returning from the war These 
soldiers who hail mostly from the rank of the peasants, 
had fought shoulder to shoulder with Europeans on 
various fionts and they brought home to the Milages the 
solid but hitherto unbelle^ab!e truth that the ‘white- 
sahib’ after all was a man like him It is diflicult to-day 
to imagine or to concene the effect that this had, but 
there is no doubt that linked with the prevailing economic 
discontent it marked the genesis of that challenging 
outlook which later developed into a political mass move¬ 
ment under Gindhi B Shiva Rno is not wide of the 
mark when he writes “Before the War the superiority 
of the Whiteman was unquestioned and unquestionable 
But the war almost completelj destroyed that notion, a 
sense of equality came almost fiercely into prominence 
There was the thrill of a new experience for the humble 
worker in a factory, accustomed to be docile and bear 
harsh treatment and kicks without a protest, to register 
a complaint against his European superior in a law court 
for assault That was really the biggest change 

brought about by the war and this psychological factor 
made itself felt in every detail of life’’i 

The soldiers also brought home the knowledge of 
sharp contrast between the life of the European peasants 
and the Indian peasantry They had seen a new life, a 
new world and had had a new conception of humanity 
which however was in utter contradistinction to the 
life to which they again returned after demobilisation 
It is, therefore not surprising that the peasant movement 
’•as most prominent in those areas like the Punjab, the 
UP and Gujarat from whidi the soldiers hailed The 
soldiers hid also grievances against rapid and unprospec- 
hve demobilization 


1 B Shwa Rao Opt Cit p 1W9 
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his method of presenting the problem was one whicTi the 
peasants could readily understand He lived the simple 
life of the Indian peasant, dressed like him, and talked 
in the language and through the idioms the peasant readily 
understood Throughout he kept his feet firmly rooted 
m the soil Herein lay the source of strength of the 
Rfahatma, and his unquestioned and unparalleled, patnar- 
chal leadership of the national movement, a fact which 
often baffled the Leftists 

Indeed from this period dates the Modem Peasant 
Movement in India Of course, in this not only Mahatma 
Gandhi but the World War One and its aftermath, the 
new political situation, the rapidly deteriorating economic 
condition as also the impact of the Russian Revolution 
had a contnbutmg effect As indicated earlier, the World 
War One affected the peasant economically and m many 
parts of the country there were movements to secure a 
revision of ejectment laws, against enhancement of rent, 
abolition of illegal exaction and the sjstem of forced 
labour 

Thus the Non Cooperation Moiement launched by 
the Indian National Congress under Gandhian leadership 
was a tremendous concentration of the masses of the 
population into a 'iingle moaement For the first time m 
the modern Indian history the masses ot peasants—and 
to a lesser extent the industrial -working class—were 
drawn into a political movement 

To begin with the peasants were drawn to the Non- 
Co operation on their own economic gnevances but two 
factors which were by-products of Non Co-operation later 
led the peasants and to a lesser extent the labourers, to 
identify themselves with this movement, though the two 
movements, the non-co-operation and the agrarian, were 
quite separate The agrarian movement continued, though 
in an abated form even after the Non Co-operation was 
suspended These two factors were • (1) the growth of 
a spint of revolt and defiance which the Kon-Co-operation 
generated, and (2) a call for the ‘no tax campaign’ made 
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public affairs into villages This approach was in m&rked 
contrast to the old politics of both the Moderates and the 
Extremists though he never completely broke off from 
these traditions The new class of urban minded intelli¬ 
gentsia not only neglected village but even detested 
villagers and village-hfe, with the result that a definite 
hiatus had grown between this class and the masses of 
people The Mahatma cried a halt to this abhorent 
attitude 

True, the Gandhian conception of mass action was 
not what is ordinarily understood by this term Accord¬ 
ing to Gandhi, mass action combined aMth nonviolence, 
required for its full implementation that the people should 
be ethically and spiritually prepared for U and to this end 
he prescribed many conditions for a Satyagrahl or 
Satyagrah campaign thereby qualifying mass action with 
moral and spiritual considerations, though in practice 
such pre-conditions could not be worked out so smoothly 
The Mahatma himself started his political life in India 
with work among the Champann peasants where he 
started Satyagraha against the mligo planters m 1917 
and later lent his support to the peasant Satyagraha m 
Kheda and Bardoh regions of Gujarat His activities 
were not limited to the peasantry In March 1918 he 
led the Ahmedabad Labour Satyagraha In February, 
1920 he inaugurated the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union based on Gandhian principles of labour orgamsa 
tion These campaigns were undoubtedly limited to the 
immediate grievances of the peasantry and were not 
directed against the agrarian system as such but Gandhi’s 
role lay in the fact that he presented the peasants’ 
grievances not to be petitioned for as matters of grace 
as hitherto conceived but as concessions to the rights of 
peasants though he no doubt clothed these rights under 
ethical and religious garbs and advocated that it was 
fulfilling one s Dharma (religion or duty) to fighti 
against injustice and to assert one’s rygfrdi? H’h/te ^ itss 
been -criticised by the Leftists for bringing in these 
ethlco-religious considerations into socio economic realm, 
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True, the Congress never meant this no tax cam¬ 
paign to be general and to be undertaken simultaneously 
at all places, but only at select places and that also with 
the permission of the Congress, jet the common people 
refuged to be restricted in their activities The very 
fact that a call for revolt had come made peasants and 
workers in many places nse spontaneously against oppres¬ 
sion even before this no tax campaign could be officially 
inaugurated 

In fact even before this Consrress the peasants under¬ 
took various forms of mass action in separate regions of 
the country for redress of their gnevanceg In this, the 
Moplah uprisings m Malabar apart the unity of the 
Hindu and Muslim masses enthusiastically engendered 
in the wake of the mingling earlier, of the Khilafat and 
the non-co-opention bad an added significance The 
people interpreted the Khilafat (from Urdu Khilaf, mean¬ 
ing against) as opposition to the Government 

The peasants interpreted the political struggle for 
Swaraj m terms of a struggle against the heav'y hnd tax. 
Swaraj became to them an all-embracing concept to cover 
everything A rumourspreid from village to village that 
Gandhi Raj had come and it was no longer necessarj* to 
pay taxes 

The advance of the movement, thus, wis demonstrat¬ 
ed not only in the enthusiastic development of the 
Khihfnt and the non-co-operition, but in the accompany¬ 
ing rising forms of mass action bj peasants and workers 
There were no tax campaigns m various parts of the 
country, notvblv m Midmpore district in Rengal, Guntur 
district in Andhra and in Gujarat In the Kaira district 
in Gujarat tiiere was a no-tax campaign in 1918-19 under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and Vallahh Bhal 
Patel The Khcdi Satvigriha was another noteworthy 
development m Gujarat In Bardoli region of Gujarat 
there was a no-tax campaign in 1921-22 The Akah 
movement against rich Mabants and the Gbadar were 
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by the Indian National Congress at its Nagpur session 
in December, 1920 Speaking about this new atmosphere 
P Sitaramayya says “A spirit of resistance to authority 
v,&3 the dominant factor of public life and people practis¬ 
ed this m different parts of the country in relation to the 
conditions of life around them and the local and civic 
problems that confronted them Tendulkar continues in 
the same vein ‘ Many of the new recruits who worked 
for the Congress lived m a kind of intoxication The 
feeling of fear, oppression and frustration completely 
disappeared Even in remote villages the people talked 
of the Congress and Swaraj ”2 

Amidst this all pervading atmosphere of restlessness 
and defiance and yearning towards the vague ideal of 
Swaraj came the important session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Nagpur m December, 1920, which had 
great importance for the auhseguent activities of the 
National Congress The aim of the Congress was chang* 
ed from colonial self government within the Empire to 
the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means The Congress solicited the co operation of 
peasantry students youth and labour in the noble task 
of participation in the national movement and with this 
end in view it adopted resolutions on labour and peasants 
The resolution on labour expressed support for workers 
approved their struggle for lawful rights through trade 
unions and condemned the policy of persecuting workers 
The resolution on peasants condemned British Imperialist 
policy and welcomed the fact that more and more Kisans 
(peasants) were joining anti Government struggle and 
were taking part in the boycott movement To crown this 
all came the call of the Congress for a no-tax campaign 
The relevant resolution was to the effect that 'the refusal 
to pay taxes should be put in force at a time 

to be determined by either the Indian National Congress 
or the AI C C ”3 

1 See P Sitaramayi/a Hiftorjl of Congress p ^69 

2 D G Tendulkar AfalMtma Vol It p 45 

3 Ibid, pp 35-36 
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not to pay nasaram non acquiescence in forced labour 
refusal of evicted land etc. Gradually the movement 
spread to other parts of U P and by 1921 became sufll 
cicntly widespread Some of the younger Congress 
leaders in U P like Jawaharlal Nehru Narendra Dev etc 
%vere drawn to the masses due to their contact with the 
peasants and their movements at the time 

Although the Congress thus broadly sympathised 
with the demands of the peasants but it did not espouse 
their class demands As Narendra "Dev a keen partici 
pant in the drama observes The Congress was not 
then willing to fight for the economic demands of the 
Ivisans though in its struggle the Congress assuredly 
desired the co operation of the Kisans t 

By the time of the Ahtnedabad Congress (December 
1D21) it wag apparent that a retreat in respect of non 
CO operation had begun and with that the iTjterest of the 
Congress as such in the peasant movement also receded 
But the peasant movement continued partly under the 
leadership of individual Congressmen but also 
independent!} 

The importance of the non co operation under 
Gandhian leadership consists in the fact that it gave 
recognition to the discontent that nas brewing and 
created that emotional and intellectual chmate of fear 
lessness defiance and revolt which became an indirect 
factor in the origin of the Left Wing movernents proper 
Its role can be seen in retrospect as creating the appro¬ 
priate psj chological preconditions under which labour 
and socialist ideals of the West coul 1 be mide receptive 

But once that was done some of the joung mtcllec 
tuaU could no lon},er remain within the confines of 
Gandhism Thej dd not accept tie Gandhran solution 
of the problems of the maasea Some vere attracted 
towards the ideals of the I about Moxements m the West 
especially those of the British Labour Mi>%ement and 
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the notable developments m the Panjabi The Assam- 
Bengal Radvpay strike was coupled with political strikes 
of ^^orkers against the Rowlatt Act Though unconnected 
with the non co operation there were the Moplah npns- 
ings m Malabar (now Kerala) Though it assumed a 
communal colour, but the basic discontent, undoubtedly, 
was agrarian in nature 

The peasant movement was particularly strong in 
U P where it took the form of ‘Eka Andolan’ against 
taluqdars and bureaucrac>, and standing for one big anti- 
landlord union There were two types of Eka Sabhas; 
one dealing solely with economic problem, the other 
prompted also by political aims The movement in UP. 
was marked by the solidarity that it displayed, its agra¬ 
rian character and by its non-communal nature It was 
also in UP that as early as 1918, a Kisan Sabha 
(peasant organisation) was formed in Allahabad to meet 
the situation arising out of mass evictions In the 
following years the activities of the Kisan Sabhas grew 
in momentum 

At this stage one Ramchandra played a prominent 
role so far as the peasant movement in U P. was con¬ 
cerned The peasants, in the main, had the following 
demands (a) restriction on evictions, (b) restriction 
on forced labour, (c) stopping of hues, and 
stopping illegal exactions Though there were 
a number of uprisings and firings by the police 
against these, but the movement on the whole 
remained peaceful and to realize their aims the peasants 
took vows to remain peaceful, not to pay illegal exactions, 

1 JUahant* are the uch religiout landlords There was a more- 
ment In the Punjab for a redutnbuhon o{ land belonging to the 
JIfahants It is noteworthy that the movement took place in the 
Punjab tvhere a new consctousness ond neto stirrings hod been 
brought by the soldiers Though the movement later astwned 
a religious garb but its bssicaUy ogtarian ehararteT can’t be 
underrated The Chodar movement in its essentials teas a mant- 
/estation of ngronan unrest Some later leftists in India and 
abroad loere recruits from Chador, 
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Wine the intellectual monopoly so far exercised by the 
West upon the mind of Asia Hencefonrard came a rival 
ideology, a rival intellectual attraction to which the 
intelligentsia was prone to turn specially during 
moments of intellectual unrest 

The social economic and political ideals of the 
Revolution were not only responsible for a change in the 
character of Nationalism itself, which had so far been 
mainly political but they also held attractions for some 
intellectuals The Revolution almost contagiously forced 
a consideration of socio economic contents of national¬ 
ism As will be shown presently it was from among 
the early sympathisers with the ideals of the Revolution 
that the communist movement m India began whether 
as a left wing inside the Indian National Congress or as 
a left wing inside the AH India Trade Union Congress 
or as youth movements and independent groups Undoubt 
edl> the part played by the Revolution m the origin and 
development of left-wing movements and ideas is similar 
to the part played by the victory of Japan over Czarist 
Russia in 1905 so far as the development of Asian 
nationalism m its new integral form was concerned 
This was partly because the Russian communists took 
direct interest in the initiation of such movements This 
IS one reason why m most Asian countries the first to 
emerge were the communist groups socialist and socnl- 
democratic groups originated much later 
Influence of the British Labour Movement 

Simultaneously with the ideas of the Russian Re\o- 
Uition c'xme the ideals of the British Labour The long- 
stindmg Ignorance concerning Trade Unionism broke 
down due to increasing contact with labour movements 
abroad during the ttar In particular the aims and 
objects of the British Labour Movement influenced In 
dian Labour This happened In two wajs During war, 
to enlist the support of Indian workers the news of 
organisations and sacrifices of workers m Great Britain 
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they favoured their adoption by the Indian Labour 
Movement With this end in mind they turned towards 
labour movement and their endeavour assisted by other 
favourable factors resulted ui the formation of the All India 
Trade Union Congress in October 1920 Some of these 
young people while still co operating with the Gandhian 
movement were thinking of alternative methods Ready 
at hand came the Russian Revolution to which they were 
attracted though their motives at the outset were al 
most entirely nationalistic The story of these assimi¬ 
lations 13 to a large extent the story of the origin of the 
Left Wing movement in India and we shall now turn to 
a detailed examination of how this took place 
The Impact of the Russian Revolution 

Qihe Russian Revolution of 1917 played a great part 
in the origin of socialist movements not only m India but 
all over Asia The Revolution was fought on the slogan 
of intemalionahsm racial equality and self determina 
tion for all nationalities So far as India was concerned 
these ideals were being pronounced at a time when there 
was a shattering of faith in the principles of Victorian 
Liberalism under whose fountain the nationalists had 
once drunk so deep and with such pride and jubilation 
As a climax to the impact of this new influence came the 
Declaration of Nationalities under joint names of Lenin 
and Stalin which not only repudiated the former Czarist 
Empire but enunciated new principles of national self 
determination i As K M Pannikar remarks This was 
indeed an explosive statement and all the nations of 
Asia struggling for freedom heard it with a new hope 
The Revolution in Russia in its beginning was regarded 
in India as a triumph o\er despotism and it gave impetus 
to Indian political aspirations 

Another effect of the Russian Revolution—and far 
more important from our point of view—was to under- 

1 I flta ta Mr A KoUirte n Jor rupplyinj me a copy of 

the eamf 

3 K. M. Aiw asd Weelem Dominance p 2S0 
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Birth of the All India Trade Union Congress 

As pointed out earlier m this chapter, one of the 
consequences of War had been the worsening of the 
conditions of life and work of Indian labour, which found 
expression ^in the great strike waves encompassing the 
entire country A new consciousness among the labour¬ 
ing classes^had arisen giving rise to new ideals and new 
aspirations and tKe growth of a spirit of defiance and 
restlessness Qi nas this period of militancy which 
marked the emergence of real trade unions and of the 
modern Labour Movement in Indi0 Many of them were 
essentially stnke committees, springing up m the 
conditions of an immediate struggle but lacking in stay¬ 
ing power Many however succeeded in establishing 
themselves as trade unions and strengthened their posi¬ 
tions Among those the first to be noted is the union of 
the Warpers m Ahmedabad Cotton Mills started in 1917, 
though its basis of organisation was very weak fTh© 
first systematic attempt at trade union organisation, with 
regular membership and dues was made by B P Wadia, 
when on Apnl 27, 1918 he formed the Madras Labour 
Union among the textile workers of the Mills of Coolai, 
Madras Its demands were (a) mid-day recess of 40 
minutes (b) wage increase by 25 per cent, (c) better 
treatment to workers by European officers, (d) payment 
of wages on the 7th of the month etc Subsequently, 
trade unions were formed in other important industrial 
centres like Bombay, Calcutta Cawnpore Ahmedabad 
etc and Jn a short time there was hardly any industry 
in India which could not claim Some form of orgamsation 
Among some noteworthy anions formed during this 
period were Jtafran Seamank' Cfnam ftPlSf, G ! P 
Railwaymen’s Union (1919) , Ahmedabad Textile Workers* 
Union (1920) NW Railway Employees* Union (1920), 
Indian Colliery Employee Association (3920), Jamshed- 
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were widely made known by the ofliciala in India This 
created an interest m labour organisations and in the 
principles on which these organisations were based The 
ideals of the British Labour also attracted a few intellec¬ 
tuals who had been interested m social and labour work 
Some of them, like Lajpat Rai N M Joshi, R R Bakhale, 
etc took prominent part m founding the All India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920 

A marked consequence of the Russian Revolution 
was the dichotomic division ot the International Socialist 
Moiement This was one of the reasons why the 
British Labour Party now started evincing interest in the 
labour problems in India, although during the pre-war 
years the Partj as such was not interested in these 
problems But the new platform of the Party called the 
‘Labour and the New Social Order' (1918) defined the 
Labour policy towards colonies and spoke of the desire 
to maintain most intimate rehtionship with the Labour 
Parties overseas The document read "With regard to 
that great commonwealth of all races, all colours, all 
religions and all degree of civilisation that we call British 
Empire the Labour Partj stands for its maintenance 
and its progressive development on the lines of Local 
Autonomj, .and Home Rule all round, the fullest respects 
for the rights of each people, whatever its colour, to all 
the Democratic self-governments of which it is capable ” 

The Labour Partv now wanted Indian labour to 
organise on the same principles as had been adopted in 
Britain and favoured the formation not only of Trade 
Unions but also of an Indian Labour Party It would 
have liked the Indian working class to organise itself on 
independent class basis, starting with the movement for 
amelioration of immediate economic grievances through 
peaceful, constitutional means For this purpose it sent 
Oa\ WedgewQod and Ben Spoor to attend the first Con¬ 
gress of the AIT U C in 1920 We shall now turn to a 
description of this consummation 
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Originating under such a humble beginning the 
AIT U C did not set before itself the realization of any 
'grandiose task Its declared aim, one of the shortest m 
the history of any such organisation, was “to coordinate 
the activities of all labour organizations in all trades and 
in all Provinces m India and generally to further the 
interests of Indian labour in matters social political and 
economic ’ i It was also meant to provide a meeting 
ground for those engaged in the organization of workers 
in India and a platform for enunciation of labour policy 
It was also considered to be a link between trade union-- 
ism in India and the trade union and labour movements 
elsewhere The Congress was a confederation comprising 
unions of all categories in India In 1920 about 60 
unions were affiliated to the Central body, and about 62 
expressed their intention of suppoiiing It 

AVhile no homogeneous aims and ideals among ifs 
founders can be detected, one common denominator seems 
to have been the intention to build a labour movement 
after the English model Hence the adoption of the name 
Trade Union Congress In fact many of the founders ofi 
the Congress had come m contact with the British Labour 
Party and the British Trade Union Congress, were appre¬ 
ciative of their nork and wanted Indian labour to work 
on similar pattern 2 Tlie Congress received messages 
from G Lansbury, and from British and Irish Labour 
Among the prominent lenders of the Congress were • 
W P Wadia Joseph Baptistn, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dewan 
Chamanla! N M Joshi and V V Giri Also present at 
the annual meeting were Annie Besant, Jinnah Motilal 
Nehru, V I Patel, S A Brelvi, Nanmann and V M 
Pnvar Lai and Pavar were the originators of the idea 
of the Congress B P Wadia, a staunch theosophlst 
was an adherent of Annie Besant It was from Mrs 

1 Obi*rt u d<elar«d In Draft CoruUtutton ond RuUf Report of 
fh» flnt AJTUD, p rs 

a. bf N Roy Indian Labour and Poil-War BeConttrurtlon. p 13 
Indian Annual RrffUter, 19*1 p 2<S 
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pur Labour Association (1920) , B N W. Railway Unloil, 
BBC! Railway Union etc * 

The crowning effect of them all was the formation, 
in 1920, of the All India Trade Union Congress, which 
held its first session in Bombay in October, 1920 under 
the presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai There were various 
factors which prompted this consummation, as well as the 
rapid growth of the trade unions Some of them have 
already been noted the new consciousness among the 
workers, their pronounced restlessness coupled with new 
ideals and aspirations, economic discontent which resulted 
m strikes, strike committees and trade unions in” that 
order, the fast developing political unrest which brought 
forward willing political leaders to assist m the develop¬ 
ment of the trade unions, the hopes of a new social order 
awakened by the Russian Revolution, and the ideals of 
the British Labour Movement 

But what really provoked the establishment of 
AJ T U C was the International Labour Organisation, 
with its provision for representation of l^our to_Se* 
nominated by Governments concerned on the recommen- 
■^ations of Labour Organisations It was this stipulation 
which, above all, imposed the necessity of a Central 
Labour Organisation which could make recommendations 
with one voice through its representative As Bakhale 
says “The working class in India did not fail to realize 
the importance of the right that was bestowed on them 
and the harm that would be done if they did not organise 
themselves in order to «cercise that right ”2 Indeed the 
idea of convening an All-lndia Congress of the Trade 
Unions arose out of a protest meeting of Bombay workers 
against the nomination by the Government of N M JoshI 
as the workers’ representative on 10th July, 1920* 

1 R g Dot Labour Movemtnt tn India p 3M0, 

Report tndiutrlal Labour (n India p 123 

2. R B Bakhale Dfrertory of JVoda Cfnlone, p I. 

S AJTMjC 1920. p 1 
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second session of the AIT U C, was influenced by the 
Independent Labour Party of Great Britain and sought 
to introduce Fabian^Socialism to India In his Presiden¬ 
tial address he said, "the political policy of the Congress 
must steer clear of the extreme individualism and Bol¬ 
shevism and follow the golden path of Fabian Socialism ” 

Like Wadia, he .believed in the spiritual task of 
Indian l»abour As Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the First Congress he opined ' the supreme need of 
the moment is really for some light from the East to 
illumine the darkness of the West, for the humanising 
spiritualism of the East to chasten the brutalising 
materialism of the West ”i How was this ideal to be 
achieved? It was too simple for Baptists by the power 
and principles of organised labour m India 2 But how 
the “power and principles of organised labour’ was to bo 
converted into an organ of spiritualism was never made 
clear by him 

It IS a great paradog m the attitude of Baptiata and 
men like him that while taking inspiration from ana 
endeavouring to organise Indian Labour on pnncip es 
Trade Unionism bSrMwed from the West, they a e 
same time detested and decried those very princip es a 
"satamc” and “materialistic” and brutalising 
doubtful whether they themselves saw the contradiction 
involved m their attitude 

However, this vision of ‘spiritualism’ did colour his 
outlook on society, state, labour and capital Good society 
was the ideal he aimed at, and regarded state as an 
instrument prerequisite for that end 3 He admit e^ 
no Government m theory denied this but it had nev 
been enforced in practice by the governing classes * 

The state must be solicitous of workers we a 
Indeed, state’s help was essential for this but much co 

1 Report 0 / the First S«M«m of AJ TVC P IT 

2 IbM p 7 

3 HU oddrest to First AJTVJC Report p f 

4 IMd^ p S 
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Besant that Wadia got the mam impetus to organise 
Indian Labour on European lines, particularly on the 
model of the British Labour Party His centre of activity 
was Madras Indeed certain workers of the Home Rule 
League worked among the workers in Bengal and Madras 
It haa already been noted how this culminated in the for¬ 
mation of the first systematic trade union m India Wadia 
was of the opinion that the economic aim of Indian 
labour should be not only to secure higher wages but also 
the ultimate destruction of wage slavery According to 
him the Indian Labour movement was "too matenahstic 
and lacks a soul” He, therefore wanted Indian labour 
to look at problems from a “spinlualistic point of view 

In a way the inspiration to Wadia for labour work 
came from political motives. He wrote at the time, “It 
is very necessary to recognise the labour movement as 
an integral part of the national movement, the latter will 
not succeed in the right direction of democracy if the 
Indian working classes are not enabled to organise their 
forces and come into their own Thus, to Wadia orga¬ 
nising labour was in part a process of preparing workers 
to take effective part in any democratic state, whicb, 
indeed, was his ultimate idea! Unless this was done, he 
believed, freedom would mean "transferring the power 
of the bureaucracy from foreign to native hands® This 
would be a denial of democracy Wadia was a moderate 
labour leader He wanted to fashion the Indian Labour 
Movement on the lines of the British Trade Unions The 
British labour leaders were ^mjiathetic to Wadia and 
men like him When be was arrested in 1918, the British 
Labour Party took up his case with the Secretary of 
State for India and was able to secure his release 

Mr Joseph Baptisla, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the First Congress, and President of the 

J Sjxech oj W P Wadui to Serompur LotoUTeT* J2th July 
1 QuoMd ty B Shiva Kao (« InSartrlaT tabovr In India, p 15 
8 Ibli. P 15. 
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second session of the A IT U C, was influenced by the 
Independent Labour Party of Great Britain and sought 
to introduce Fabian^Socialism to India In his Presiden 
tial address he said, “the political policy of the Congress 
must steer clear of the extreme individualism and Bol¬ 
shevism and follow the golden path of Fabian Socialism 
Like Wadia, he believed in the spiritual task of 
Indian Labour As Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the First Congress he opined ‘ the supreme need of 
the moment is really for some light from the East to 
illumine the darkness of the West, for the humanising 
spintuahsm of the East to chasten the brutalising 
materialism of the West”* How was this ideal to be 
achieved’ It was too simple for Baptista by the power 
and principles of organised labour in India 2 But how 
the “power and principles of organised labour" was to be 
converted into an organ of spiritualism was never ma e 
clear by him 

It 18 a great paradox m the attitude of Baptista and 
men like him that while taking inspiration from ana 
endeavouring to organise Indian Labour on 
Trade Unionism b<?rrowed from the West, thej at tne 
same time detested and decried those very princip es 
“satamc" and "materialistic” and ' brutalising 1 

donbtM whether they themselves saw the contradiction 
involved in their attitude 


However, this vision of •spiritualism’ did colour h« 
outlook on society, state, labour and capital Good society 
was the ideal he aimed at, and regarded state ® 
instrument prerequisite for that end 3 He admitted 
no Government In theory denied this but it ha ne 
been enforced in practice by the governing classes 

The state must be solicitous of workers’ welfare 
Indeed, state’s help was essential for this but much co 


1 Repent of the fuft Sest on of AJTUC., P If 

2 Ibid p 7 

3 HU addreu to Flrrt AJTUX: Report, p 8 

4 Ibid., p S 
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also be done by the power of trade unions, strikes "and 
boycotts 

He regarded Labour and Capital as co-partners 
engaged in promoting the well being of society His ob¬ 
jection to the present soaety lay m the domination of 
capital over labour He also objected to it because the 
capitalists instead of working on spiritualistic principles 
act on the materialistic principle of ‘buying labour and 
paying for it according to the eternal and infernal law 
of demand and supply* Till this was eradicated and 
supplanted by the higher idea of partnership the well 
being of working class can never be secured and, conse¬ 
quently, society will rest on shaky foundation because 
the well being of society depends upon the well being 
of Workers t 

He advocated the establishment of a Ministry of 
Labour He wanted the A IT TJ C to develop into a 
national organ of labour, wherein the co-operatives, trade 
unions and socialistic movements would find representa¬ 
tion His ideas on outsiders in trade unions are note¬ 
worthy Many at this stage considered it inevitable, 
though not desirable Baptists, on the contrary, thought 
them to be ‘desirable as they constituted an impartial 
element and as they represented the consumers’ interest 
in trade dispute 

Lala Lajpat Rai V V Gin and Dewan Chamanlal 
nere radical nationalisla and were draWn to labour on 
nationalistic and philanthropic grounds Rai was a 
staunch opponent of Communism and was favourably 
disposed to the ideals of the British Labour Party 2 He 
was, indeed the earliest advocate of an Indian labour 
Party and was the founder President of the party 
formed in 1925 and President during its short lease of 
life Being sympathetic to the ^de^Is of British Labour, 

T. Wit. 

2 I/>UPOt Roi The Politieat Faturg 0/ India igij p jsj He 
d Qcated this book ta Col Wedoeioood MJ» 

llM*. 
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he condemned the action of the Government of India in 
preventing access of the people of India to the socialistic 
and labour thought of the world i 

His ideal was a democratic state but he believed that 
the growth of democratic political institutions in India 
must inevitably be followed by a movement for social 
democracy He was of opinion that we should adopt the 
aim of the British Labour Party as our own start 
educating our people on these Imes and formulate for 
them measures which will secure for them real 
freedom *2 

He believed that this was one of the ways of checking 
the growth of Bolshevism on Indian soil The other and 
the more fundamental principle for him was to concede 
the rights to the different peoples of the earth now being 
bled and exploited 3 A happy and Contented self govern 
ing India he averred would be the brightest spot m the 
British Commonwealth * 

He seems to have come under the spell of the Bussian 
Bevolution also but he interpreted the Bevolution as 
having for its foundation justice and self determination 
for all peoples 3 This explains his inability to be drawn 
into the \ortex of the communist movement though he 
and M N Roy had confabulated together m the USA 
but later drew apart due to differences 

Rais opposition to capital and capitalism was rather 
complex There was for example the nationalistic 
reason it is capitalism which produces the twin children 
of mibtarism and Imperlabsm.^ Capitalism had created 
havoc all over the world India with its hoary civilisation 
its m ghty spiritualism its great philosophy had not been 
left imaffected by that i Then all on a sudden this vision 

1 AJTVC Revert ef the first tenlon p. ^5. 

2 IbW, p SOX 

3 rbfd. p sox 

4 Ibid p 208 

5 Ibid p 208 

8 HU Pretidentlal tpeeeh to First AJTVX:^ Report p IK 

1 Ibid p 28. 
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ol the ‘mighty spiritualism* of India set forth the 
condemnation of the dying materialistic civilisation of 
Europe, its vicious and immoral social order based on 
injustice, tyranny, oppression and class rule According 
to him India will not be a party to any scheme which 
shall add to the powers of the capitalist and the landlord 
and will introduce and accentuate the evils of the expiring 
fnlustnal civilisation into our beloved country ”i For the 
same reason Marxism was to be condemned most vehe¬ 
mently, for the Marxists assert that 'every country must 
pass through the capitalist stage’s 

Rai suffered from the uncertainty of not being sure 
that this phase could be avoided in India Perhaps it was 
inevitable3 Here Rais opposition to capitalism turned 
Into opposition to ‘foreign capitalism’ which must be 
oppos^ in the common interests of workers all over the 
World for the cause of workers is one and the same all 
over the worlds He believed that the cause of the 
European proletariate was neither safe nor secure so long 
as there is cheap labour in China and India ^ Indian 
Labour therefore, should not only solidify and defend the 
interests of Indian labour but should forge a link in the 
Cham of international brotherhood 6 

As regards native capitalism he like Baptista, was 
of opinion that labour and capital were co partners in a 
common endeavour, but his complaint was that the 
present capitalists didn't meet labour on equal grounds 
It must be made worth the while of labour to co-operafe 
With capital to advance and develop Indian Industnes"^ 
Indian capital should not ignore the needs of labour 

1 Rat The Pol tlcat Pwtwrc oj Jnd a p 201 

2 , Ibid P ?02 

3 Ibid p 204 

4 Speech to Fir»i ASTUC p ti 

5 Ibld^ P 19 

^ 'retim. 4/irnui}. Vt?J. w 2.W. 

7 Speech to Firtt AtTVC V 20 
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This according to him, was the only way to avoid the evils 
of class struggle i (. 

It was here that there ar<»e the necessity for Indian 
labour to organise itself on national lines with due regard 
to national interests in order to be able to negotiate with 
employers on equal terms 

N M Joshi J3 the last of the Moderates in Indian 
politics He was bom of a priestly family in 1879 near 
Bombay He did priestly work for sometime, and worked 
as a paid volunteer in famine relief work m 1901 After 
graduation he was a teacher for eight years In 1909 he 
joined the Servants of India Society He had been Sec¬ 
retary of the Bombay Social Service League since 1911 
Nehru praises him for trade union work but considers 
him as moderate and politically backward 2 Even when 
the Indian National Congress was swayed under Gandhian 
leadership towards self help and direct action, Joshi'a 
faith in British sense of justice and fairplav did not 
suffer He left the Congress m 3918 He still believed 
that aU round promotion of Indian interests presuppoS'ed 
the political guidance of the British 3 In Gandhi’s views 
he saw a lack of appreciation for scientific progress 

He carried the reforming zeal of the Moderates into 
the fold of labour and labour organisation He believed 
that labour could win economic concessions without 
seemingly involved in the struggle for political rights 
According to him labour should be neutral m struggle for 
national freedom which was best left to the politicians 

He came in contact with the British Labour leader 
Macdonald during the early years of the War when the 
latter visited India and m their conversations the ideals 
of an Indian Labour Party figured prominently, and 
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while nothing immediately came out of it, Joshi, like Rai, 
htood out as one of the advocates of an Indian Labour 
Party 

In J919 he was nominated to represent Indian Labour 
at the International Labour Conference then being held 
at Washington and during this journey he came in con¬ 
tact With the British Communists R P Dutt, Saklatvala 
Arnot etc and he also met American Communist Agnes 
Smedley, and they tried to Influence him but he could 
not be converted 

Out of these welter of influences emerged what might 
be regarded as the pattern of the AITUC activities 
which continued for many years to come The prmciple 
On which It was based was that the well being of society 
depends upon the well bemg of labour and that society 
18 the common employer of Capital and Labour' 
Consequently labour and capital arc not, or rather should 
not be buyers and sellers but co partners engaged in the 
Well being of society As a co partner the status of 
labour must be raised and placed on a footing of equality 
With capital and it must reap the full fruits of its tod 
That had to be done primarily through the mstrumentahty 
of the state It was for the state to fix the maximum wage 
for labour and the maximum profit for capital and all 
excess profits ought to be the benefit of labour* There¬ 
fore the attitude of labour to the state should be neither 
one of support nor that of opposition to the Government 3 
Every effort of Government for the amelioration of 
labours grievances was to be welcomed But the Gov¬ 
ernment was rather capitalistic m its sympathy and herein 
arose the necessity of organised labour to present its 
grievances before the Government 

1 Mani/e»to of Lobour Deputotton of First AITUC to Bombav 

2 Ibid p 55 

3 presidential aldress of Larpat Bal to First AJTUC Report, 

p262 
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while nothing immediately come out of it, Joshi, like Ral/ 
btood out as one of the advocates of an Indian Labour 
Party 

In 1919 he was nominated to represent Indian tiabour 
at the International Labour Conference then being held 
at Washmgton and dunng this journey he came in con 
tact with the British Communists, R P Dutt, Saklatvala, 
Arnot etc, and he also met American Communist Agnes 
Smedley, and they tried to influence him but he could 
not be con\erted 

Out of these welter of influences emerged what might 
be regarded as the pattern of the AIT U C activities 
^hich continued for many years to come The principle 
on Which it was based was that the well being of society 
depends upon the well bemg of labour and that society 
IS the common employer of Capital and Labour ^ 
Consequently labour and capital are not, or rather should 
not be buyers and sellers but co partners engaged in the 
well being of society As a co-parlner the status of 
labour must be raised and placed on a footing of equality 
With capital and it must reap the full fruits of its toil 
That had to be done prunanly through the mstrumentality 
of the state It was for the state to fix the maximum wage 
for labour and the maximum profit for capital and all 
excess profits ought to be the benefit of labour 2 There¬ 
fore the attitude of labour to the state should be neither 
one of support nor that of opposition to the Government 3 
Every effort of Government for the amelioration of 
labours grievances was to be welcomed But the Gov¬ 
ernment was rather capitalistic m its sympathy and herem 
arose the necessity of organised labour to present its 
grievances before the Government 


2 

3 


Mani{esta of Labattr Deputation of First AITUC to Bombav 
(jooermr ^(nrrt p 
Ibi(L, p 55 

PretiderxUal atdress of Lojpot Rai to FtTSt AITV^ Report 
pi62 
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pation in the freedom struggle Their attitude, as defined, 
in the Labour and the New Social Order (1918), was that 
the Indian workers, though organised under the banner 
of a ^^ork^ng class Party, should, in the beginning, confine 
themselves only to the amelioration of immediate economic 
demands but many of the Indian protagonists of a Labour 
Parly desired the political and economic mo%ement to be 
integrally connected Secondly, even With regard to 
economic demands the 'Indian Socialists’ had more ad¬ 
vanced, radical views than their British counterparts. 
Thus in a telegram on the occasion of the first session of 
the A ITU C (1920), 'the SoenUsts of Madras* stated that 
the Indian workers demanded industrial control, nation¬ 
alisation of land and not mere palUalives such as profit 
sharing and Increase in wages. Col Wedgcuood, while 
speaking at the Congress showed his uneasiness at this 
suggestion and remarked that ‘the telegram was on 
example of impracticable politics of the labour extro- 
mists Thirdlj, many of the trade union leadc'S did not 
favour formation of a Socialist Party or group 

^Vhlle the A ITU C thus tended to become the 
central mouthpiece of the Indian labour, it has to be 
noted that there still remained manj counteracting 
factors to trade union activity as known in the West 
These factors were (a) No dormfte system of collecting 
subscriptions were introduced, and the migratory nature 
of industrial Labour caused much trouble (b) there were 
not many permanent organisations as there was not a 
permanent industrialised proletariat, (c) a big percentage 
of workers regularly returned to Uie \illagcs and their 
contict with the union was broken, (d) ignorance and 
Illiteracy of the workers, (e) the large army of floating 
unemplojcd, and (f) the sigorous opposition put up by 
the employers to trade union activity respite these 
there were some good trade unions among the Itattway- 
men. the miners and the textile workers. 


I cf t*4 frtt Kitlan e/ AJ-TVjC., t«. Si 
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National Congress In fact, as already indicated, the 
Indian National Congress itself never wanted Indian 
labour as labour to dive headstrong into the Nationalist 
movement but neither did it like the independent class 
organisations of workers Regarding itself as a nation¬ 
alist organisation par-excellence it apprehended that if 
the activities of the class organisations of peasants and 
workers were carried too far they might impair national 
unity and national movement so vital when the basic 
issue was struggle against imperialism This is one of 
the points on which considerable controversy raised inside 
the National Congress m the thirties when a sizeable I^eft 
element within it made itself felt That is one of the 
reasons why Co Wedgewood’s proposal for the creation 
of an Indian Labour Parly at the first AITUC could 
not matenalise 1 though this Congress passed a resolution 
extending fraternal greetings to the British Trade Union 
Congress and to Col Wedgewood who was attending the 
Congress as a fraternal delegate from the British Labour 
Party The President assured Mr Wedgewood that they 
wanted to be friendly to the British Labour and to remain 
a part of the British Commonwealth 
But it 18 to be noted that though a Labour Party could 
not as yet be formed, but some of those who were inspired 
by the ideals of the British Labour had been able to 
establish a Neo Fabian Society at Madras in 1919 In this 
the visit of John Scurr m early 1919 was a great impetus 2 
Indeed Madras at this st^e was a centre of attempts 
at forming labour and socialist groups under the inspira¬ 
tion from the British Ijabour leaders Wadia and others 
were the persons concerned They had supporters m 
men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Baptista, N M Joshi etc but 
the project did not make much headway Many factors 
were responsible for this Firstly the British Labour 
leaders were very lukewarm about the workers’ partici- 

1 For deMil on th»i point *ee neart chopter, Project o] a Labour 
Fartv 

2 The Indian Annual Rcfffotar, 1929, p 2S 
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and even pamphlets were scarce i The Government 
policy for long remained antithetical to any percolation 
of Socialist or Communist ideas in the country We have 
already seen how Iiala Lajpat Kai condemnod this at the 
first AITUC session Simultaneously there was an m- 
sidious propaganda by the British in respect of Commu¬ 
nist attitude to religion and their supposed nationalisation 
of women, and m a country like India where there is a 
deep-rooted respect for both, the propaganda had its 
effect But when all was said and done a belief grew that 
the Bolsheviks were enemy of imperialism and ally of 
underdogs Finance was for a considerable time a formi¬ 
dable obstacle To add to the difficulties were the repres¬ 
sions of an over-vigilant government constantly worlung 
under the bogey of Bolshevik conspiracy and Russian- 
bear By a notification issued on December 6,1919, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India prohibited the possession of rouble notes 
m India The Government of India also instituted a 
special organisation to deal with Bolshevik activities m 
the country and the Central Intelligence Bureau was es¬ 
tablished m 1921 In the post offices of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Lahore Karachi etc special branches and special 
chemical staff were maintained However, these joung 
men started work under these conditions Bom and 
grown out of the nationalist movement, but being dissatis¬ 
fied with the non-co-operation these young men, who 
could be counted on finger Ups, started groping their way 
towards Marxism To be sure, they Were first attracted 
to the Revolution on purely nationalist grounds, the Re¬ 
volution appealed to them because it appeared an effective 

1 An Ufa oj how haty and tnadtt/uate picture* of Rustian Revo¬ 
lution and BoltTievitm percolated t?»rOUBh the pret* can 6e ?>ad 
on a perujol of Ram* Bobherifc* fcl fcartwt (The Deed* of the 
BoUhevik*} 0 novel In Hindi publlthed In October 19’0 To 
odd many ctoHe* about the to-called etrocitie* committed by 
VB«* vuerenC AViotb-et book of petted to be 
noted {* Soclalitm fit* embr yo nic development in indutf by 
O Rant published from tioAore <« 19/9 The book Is written 
in a confused wav one of Its {here* is that tooiallsn hasalweyt 
been a part of Indian cvKvrg 
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While these had been the basic trends :n the AIT U C, 
there Were a few individuals in the trade unions who were 
inspired by the ideals of the Russian Revolution They 
brought a resolution at the Ttet Congress of the All India 
Trade Unions to send delegates to the Third Communist 
International but this was rejected t It was moved by 
Singavarelu Chettiar of Madras who later presided over 
the first legal conference of the Indian Communists at 
Cawnpur m 1925 These basic trends of the AITUC 
remained the dominant official line till 1927 when a 
formidable opposition developed by the communists made 
itself felt leading ulhmately to a split in the AITUC 
in 1929 To this we shall return in the next chapter 

The Communist International Communist Pioneers and 
formation of the Communist Groups 

While attempts were thus being made, partly under 
the influence of the British Labour Party and partly under 
the influence of other factors to organise Indian Labour 
into Trade Unions and further, unsuccessful attempts were 
being made to establish an Indian Labour Party, there 
was a tmy minority of radical youth both in the Indian 
National Congress and m the AITUC as well as out¬ 
side who took inspiration from the ideals of the Russian 
Revolution It was not yet quite vocal nor important, 
nor organised It was largely an amorphous group It 
had no clear conception of the ideals of the Russian Re¬ 
volution nor of the principles of Marxism Its knowledge 
of the Revolution had been derived largely from news 
reports and periodicals and even these sources were 
necessarily sketchy and scanty No authoritative books 
on Marxism or Socialism were available m the country 


1 M N Hov Fiiturt of Indian Polltlei p 104 
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1918 he worked among the workers during the influenza 
epidemic His father died early m 1920 Early m 1922, 
hi3 sister and aunt, who had looked after him so far, 
died, and thus there remained no family obligations 

He was radical minded from his student days He 
organised students and started a movement against 
compulsory teaching of the Bible He became an atheist 
in 1917 While he was a B A student, he was expelled 
from the College for participating in students’ move¬ 
ment 1 

He started his political life as a nationalist, and as 
a follower of B G Tilak, the extremist nationalist leader 
In 1905 he participated in the procession m honour of 
Tilak He took part in the Home Rule movement at the 
age of 18 He also took part in the non co-operation 
movement (1920) started under the Gandhian leadership 
He participated in the boycott movement organised 
against the visit of Prince of Wales Gandhijee had 
criticized this in a letter entitled To the goondas of 
Bombay’ Dange became a cntic of Mahatma Gandhi 
from that day He lost faith in both Charkha and 
Ahimsa Dissatisfied with Gandhijee he became interest¬ 
ed In the Russian Revolution, turned to Marxism and 
made a systematic study of it He is a pioneer in the 
communist movement and thought m India To-day he 
IS among the foremost Marxist theoreticians in Indn, 
his outstanding contribution being 'India from Primitive 
Communism to Slavery’, which is a Marxist study of 
ancient Indian history and is written after the manner of 
Engels ‘Origin of Family, Private Property arid State’ 

In the Initial stages Dange’s was an indigenous 
attempt to plant Marxism on the Indian soil Dango was 
m touch with the Bombay workers and later became an 
outstanding trade union leader Hts association with 
Lots ala the liberal minded Bombay industrialist, proved 

1 M, Ahmad CJJ (Yrars of rormation) p 10 
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Victory over despotism. They hoped to find therein an 
understanding of the factors appropriate to the success of 
the national liberation movement They also hoped to 
procure financial and other forms of assistance from the 
SoMet Union, as the wirber nationalist revolutionaries 
had from Germany In the realization of their goal of 
national freedom However as they came to know more 
and more about the Revolution and its ideals, they became 
favourably disposed towards its social and economic 
Ideals also 

Thus, the emergence of this amorphous group gradu- 
n!lj moving towards Marxism was an expression of a 
certain dissatisfaction with current political ideologies 
and prevalent methods of political action and was indicative 
of a search for a more revolutionary, more effective outloolc. 
That the Russian Revolution and Marxism could come 
to their rescue was in itself incidental, in the sense that 
but for the occurrence of the Russian Revolution they 
might not have found their way towards Marxism and 
might probablj have returned to the terrorirt revolu¬ 
tionary methods of pre-war jears, as some of them 
actually did after Februlry, 1922 when the non-co- 
operation was called oft by the "Mahatma 

Among the youth who were thus inspired the 
Ideals of the Russian Revolution and Marxism, mention 
ma>, firstly, be made of Shnpat Amnt Dange m Bombay 
and Muzaffar Ahmad in Calcutta Indeed Bombay and 
Calcutta became the pioneering centres of Indian com¬ 
munism, to be followed soon by Lahore, Madras and 
Cawnpore, Both Dange and Ahmad are the founder 
members of the Communist Party of India and both of 
them have taken prominent part in Its activity since its 
very Inception Both continue to be among the top 
leaders of this Party and are among Its stalwarts 

Dange was bom In 1899 
was two years old He passe 
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Ole admitted that the Plan of ‘Bolshevism or extreme 
Marxism’ is incapable of complete realization Indeed at 
this stage Dange did not seem to appreciate the Marxian 
emphasis on violence and coeraon ‘Ole was equally scep¬ 
tical about the dictatorship of the proletariat and armed 
blow Neither did he like ‘the too much neglect of human 
mterests and sentiments’ by the Bolsheviks These ele¬ 
ments of the formative stage of Dange’s communism have 
to be carefully noted, in view of the fact that though 
Dange became, and has remained ever since, a devout 
communist, yet certain element of non conformism and 
angularities have always been Dange's trait But accor- 
dmg to him, the wisest heads in all countries were bemg 
drawn to Russia and there were many things m commun¬ 
ism which India must imbibe Two tasks confronted the 
Indian people the overthrow of foreign yoke and des¬ 
truction of evils of capitalism For this what was needed 
was revolution, involving the most radical end sweeping 
changes Among the items Included for a revolution 
Cange included (a) refusal to pay taxes, (b) co operation 
of the army in this if possible and (c) m&ss action of * 
workers and peasants He maintained 'If we win, we 
Will win only by the help of the proletariat, i e the 
labourers and peasants They are our mam support We 
are neither for the middle class nor for the corrupt 
intellectuals’ 

Dange Was in favour of nationalisation or at least 
control by the state of the great concerns like railways, 
mines and big factory plants There was the need to fix 
the maximum amount of wealth for an individual State 
must have powers to curtail ambitions of individuals and 
surplus may be appropriated by the state He advocated 
the breaking of large estates into small holdings and 
turning them into peasant proprietorship 

Dange brought an Engbsh weekly, the first of its kind 
In the country, called 'Socialist* in August, 1922, it conti- 
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to be a great factor so far as the production and propaga¬ 
tion of Marxist literature at this early stage were con¬ 
cerned Lotvala helped Dange and other Marxists in 
Bombay m a variety of ways, and but for his generous 
help the sapling of Marxism m Bombay would not have 
developed in the way it did 

Towards the fall of 1920 and beginning of 1921 
Dange wrote a pioneering piece of work entitled Gandhi 
vrs Lemn i The book introduced socialist thought m 
India Despite imperfections, it was a bold attempt for 
those days The book is an expression of the author’s 
dissatisfaction with the Non-co-operation Movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi Dange had come under the 
spell of Tilak to whose ‘comprehensive genius' he paid a 
tribute m the book According to Dange Tilak, by his 
commentary on Geeta, warned against fatalism and made 
the people conscious of their rights He praised Tilak lor 
creatmg mass-consciousness It was through him that the 
intellectuals came to realise their duty to the masses, and 
to lead them and love them The author quoted with 
favour the following utterance of Tilak made m 1906 
‘We shall not give the Government assistance to collect 
revenue We shall not assist them m canrymg on the 
administration of justice We shall have our own courts 
and if time comes we shall not pay taxes’ Dange felt 
that as compared to the modem system of fight initiated 
by Tilak the Mahatma was introduemg the Tolstoyan 
methods long ago abandoned in Russia 

Young Dange cnticized Gandhism on the following 
grounds (i) Gandhism attacks the very foundations of 
modem industrial civilization and introduces spinning 
economy, (ii) it over-emphasizes moral reform, (in) it 
suffers from too much and unwarranted faith in the 
goodness of human nature, (iv) as a method of political 
action ff 13 Teebfe' and fnatfeqiKife ' 

1 It irM pnblUhed in Aprtl 1921, from the Uberty lAteratiiTt 
Co, Bomt»V 
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Ole admitted that the Plan of 'Bolshevism or extreme 
Marxism’ is mcapable of complete realization Indeed at 
this stage Dange did not seem to appreciate the Marxian 
emphasis on violence and coercion ^ He was equally scep¬ 
tical about the dictatorship of the proletariat and armed 
blow Neither did he like ‘the too much neglect of human 
interests and sentiments’ by the Bolsheviks These ele¬ 
ments of the formative stage of Dange's communism have 
to be carefully noted m view of the fact that though 
Dange became, and has remained ever since, a devout 
communist, yet certain element of non-conformfsm and 
angularities have always been Dange’s trait But accor¬ 
ding to him, the wisest heads in all countries were being 
drawn to Russia and there were many things in commun¬ 
ism which India must imbibe Two tasks confronted thb 
Indian people the overthrow of foreign yoke and des¬ 
truction of evils of capitalism For this what was needed 
was revolution, mvolving the most radical and sweeping 
changes Among the items included for a revolution 
Diange Included (a) refusal to pay taxes (b) co operation 
of the army m this, if possible and (c) mass action of 
workers and peasants He maintained 'If we wm, we 
will win only by the help of the proletanat, i e the 
labourers and peasants They are our mam -support We 
ire neither for the middle class nor for the corrupt 
intellectuals’ I 

Dange was m favour of nationalisation or at least 
control by the state of the great concerns like railways, 
mines and big factory plants There was the need to fix 
the maximum amount of wealth tor an individual State 
must have powers to curtail ambitions of individuals and 
surplus may be appropriated by the state He advocated 
the breaking of large estates into small holdings and 
turning them into peasant proprietorship 

Dange brought an English weekly the first of its kind 
in the country, called ‘Socialist’m August, 1922, it conU- 
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to be a great factor so far as the production and propaga 
tion of Marxist literature at this early stage were con¬ 
cerned Lotvala helped Dange and other Marxists in 
Bombay m a variety of ways, and but for his generous 
help the saphng of Marxism m Bombay would not have 
developed in the way it did 

Towards the fall of 1920 and beginning of 1921 
Dange wrote a pioneering piece of work entitled Gandhi 
vrs Lenin t The book mtroduced socialist thought in 
India Despite imperfections, it was a bold attempt for 
those days The book is an expression of the author’s 
dissatisfaction with the Non-co-operation Movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi Dange had come under the 
spell of Tilak to whose ‘comprehensive genius' he paid a 
tribute m the book. Accordmg to Dange Tilak, by his 
commentary on Geeta, warned against fatalism and made 
the people conscious of their nghts He praised Tilak for 
creatmg masSHionsclousness It was tlirough him that the 
intellectuals came to realise their duty to the masses, and 
to lead them and love them The author quoted with 
favour the following utterance of Tilak made in 1906 
'We shall not give the Government assistance to collect 
revenue We shall not assist them in carrymg on the 
administration of justice We shall have our own courts 
and if time comes, we shall not pay taxes ’ Dange felt 
that as compared to the modem system of fight initiated 
by Tilak the Mahatma was introducing the Tolstoyan 
methods long ago abandoned In Russia 

Young Dange cnticized Gandhism on the followmg 
grounds (i) Gandhism attacks the very foundations of 
modem industrial civilization and introduces spinning 
economy, (n) it over-emphasizes moral reform, (ui) 1^ 
suffers from too much and unwarranted faith in the 
goodness of human nature, (iv) as a method of political 
action it js ‘feeble’ and inadequate* 

J It tea* ptibUihed In ytpHI 1S2I, irom the Ltbcrfy Uleratare 
Co, Botnbav 
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Gle admitted that the Plan of ‘Bolshevism or extreme 
Marxism’ is incapable of complete realization Indeed at 
this stage Dange did not seem to appreciate the Marxian 
emphasis on violence and coercion ' He was equally scep¬ 
tical about the dictatorship of the proletariat and armed 
blow Neither did he like ‘the too much neglect of human, 
interests and sentiments’ by the Bolsheviks These ele¬ 
ments of the formative stage of Dange’s communism have 
to be carefully noted, in view of the fact that though 
Dange became, and has remained ever since, a devout 
communist, yet certain element of non-conformism and 
angularities have always been Dange's trait But accor¬ 
ding to him, the Wisest heads in all countries w ere being 
drawn to Russia and there were many things in commun¬ 
ism which India must imbibe Two tasks confronted the 
Indian people the overthrow of foreign yoke and des 
tmctiOn of evils of capitalism For this what was needed 
was revolution, involving the most radical and sweeping 
changes Among the items included for a revolution 
Dange included (a) refusal to pay taxes, (b) co-operation 
of the army in this if possible and (c) m&ss action of 
workers and peasants He maintained Tf we win, we 
will win only by the help of the proletariat, i e the 
labourers and peasants They are our main -support We 
are neither for the middle class nor for the corrupt 
intellectuals’ 


Dange was m favour of nationalisation or at least 
control by the state of the great concerns hke railways 
mines and big factory plants There was the need to fl ’ 
the maximum amount of wealth for an individual g{ , 
must have powers to curtail ambitions of individual^ 
surplus may be appropriated by the state 
the breaking of large estates into small holdings 
turning them into peasant propnetorship 


Dance brought an English weekly, the first of 
in the efuntry, caM ‘S«aal-f Augast, 1922, „ 
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to be a great factor so far as the production and propaga 
tion of Marxist literature at this early stage were con 
cemed Lotvala helped Dange and other Marxists in 
Bombay in a variety of ways and but for his generous 
help the sapling of Marxism m Bombay would not have 
developed m the way it did 

Towards the fall of 1920 and beginning of 1921 
Dange wrote a pioneenng piece of work entitled Gandhi 
vrs Lenm t The book introduced socialist thought in 
India Despite imperfections, it was a bold attempt for 
those days The book is an expression of the author s 
dissatisfaction with the Non-co-operation Movement 
started by Mahatma Gandhi Dange had come under the 
spell of Tilak to whose ‘comprehensive genius’ he paid a 
tribute in the book Accordmg to Dange Tilak, by his 
commentary on Geeta, warned against fatalism and made 
the people conscious of their rights He praised Tilak for 
creating mass-consciousness It was through him that the 
intellectuals came to realise their duty to the masses and 
to lead them and love them The author quoted with 
favour the following utterance of Tilak made m 1906 
‘We shall not give the Government assistance to collect 
revenue We shall not assist them in carrymg on the 
administration of justice We shall have our own courts 
and if time comes we shall not pay taxes ’ Dange felt 
that as compared to the modem system of fight initiated 
by TOak the Mahatma was introducing the Tolstoyan 
methods long ago abandoned in Russia 

Young Dange criticized Gandhism on the following 
grounds (i) Gandhism attacks the very foundations of 
modem industrial civilization and introduces spmnmg 
economy (ii) it over-emphasizes moral reform, (in) i^ 
suffers from too much and unwarranted faith in the 
goodness of human nature, (iv) as a method of political 
action it 13 ‘feeble’ and inadequate ’ 

1 « tttu imbIUh«4 In yipHl 1921 from the Liberty LKeraOir« 

Co, Bombay 
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moved among sailors and workers on steamers, many of 
whom came from his area He entered Indian Seamens 
Umon in 1918 His paper T^avayug’ used to focus the 
problems of sailors It was through these writmgs tha 
he attracted the attention of the Communist International 

Communism started m India around these and other 
young people about whom references will be ma e a e . 
Fortunately, the leaders of the Russian Revolution them¬ 
selves were keen on spreading their ideas s or 
puts it: "The Russians sincerely believed that they 
Working for a world revolution and regar e 
revolution as part of if'i Economic backwardness^ 
India was no bar for them L^nm’s theory o 
and Revolution earned the implication tha 
could occur at any weakest point m the chain J P 
ahsm. The growig spectacle of the 
in the Industrial West made the Russian lead 

’“.rr.'t.—s 

contact with India was impossible beg ^ 

Asiatic temtones Wenng Ind.a had ""ed, 

civil war^ Eva„ alter th«e a 

direct contact could not be possi e, world 

colony inhibited her relations w exclusion 

except Britain and parts of the Empire The exciu 

1 E BoTfcenott CommunUt o^d RflJubtiM 

2 Thete icere rettorti tni ,,-„ed w«^ 

MtablUhed In thU regUm and a /^realv 

tan ftee Ind«w PoUti^. IMWZJi recognltti 

tcM oUo Ilffned whereby of lh« people* o! l^* 

the tnorement /or the t*e Amir re/wed 

Ea*f Howerer. In the hU cctinirv 

/ree trotuil /adtUiW fo BoUherik* ‘''''^^j„j“,icludfd BmjIo" 
orer. a Treaty between tn J02:-13. 

«m«Iatet from near Jndo^/Ohan ^«mlIer ima 
P. 291. 
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nued publication till March, 19261 He drew around him 
a number of yoimg radicals among them bemg, S V. 
Ghate, Mansoor, R S Nimhkar, K, N Joglekar, etc 
Lotvala purchased the Gujarati daily ‘Induprakash’ and 
Dange was entrusted with the task of writing in it on 
Socialism In this connection mention may also be made 
of C G Shah, a pioneer of Marxism m India He was 
among the first batch of mtellectuals influenced by the 
Russian Revolution. He moved independently till 1922 
when he made contacts with Dange 

■Jjke Dange, the life history of Muzaffar Ahmad 
is the history of the origin and growth of the 
communist activity m India‘s Muzaffar was bom 
in August, 1889 of a poor peasant family in an 
island called Sandwip in the Bay of Bengal His father, 
who was a Mokhtar in Sandwip, died in 1905 He had had 
poor schooling, for he left at the intermediate stage He 
had moved to Calcutta for his intermediate and there m 
1915 became a whole-time worker of a hteraiy association 
Through this association he came m contact with Kazi 
Nazrul Islam, an army roan, with poetic bent of mmd- 
In 1917 he was a store-keepeii, in the Bengal Government 
Press In 1918 he was a translator from Urdu to BengaU 
m the Urdu section In 1920 A. K Faziul Huq, a left- 
minded individual, who was later to become Chief 
Minister of undivided Bengal and still later Governor of 
East Pakistan started an evening daily ‘Navayug’ (New 
Age) under the jomt editorship of Nazrul Islam and 
Muzaffar Ahmad The paper specialized m news about 
workers and peasants Prior to this Muzaffar, like Dange, 
had been impressed with the Russian Revolution He 
took part in the meetings and demonstrations in connec¬ 
tion with the Khilafat movement, Jalllanwalabag mas¬ 
sacre, and the Reforms Act He participated m the Non- 
Co-operation movement But, like Dange, his activities 
Were not confined to the purely political agitations He 
Sprott malnfflln* lliot le tpoj iMmutaKd bp Rov** propaffsfl^ 
tte Philip Sprat* • Btowhip Vp India, p. iS. 



Ncwetober 25, 1918, at a meeting of All Russian Central 
Executive Committee the delegation conveyed a message 
and greetmgs Reciprooatmg the Executive decided to 
send greetings to India On December 5, 1918, at an in¬ 
ternational meeting Mohammad Hadi maintained that 
the national consciousness of the Indian people was 
growing day by day, and was spreading among the masses 
The delegation sought aid against the British t 

It Was with the estabhshment of the Third Commu¬ 
nist International in March, 1919 that organised activity 
m this direction began Though even this year was largely 
taken up by propaganda work, yet the International toolq 
note of the revolutionary ferment m India and decided 
to support Nationalist movements m the Far East, and 
the Russian Communist Party resolved to take measures 
to develop revolutionary movements m Asia 2 

The first Congress of the Communist International 
held in March, 1919 issued a Manifesto to the proletariat 
eff the entire world. The Manifesto, written by Trotsky, 
-noted 'Tn India the revolutionary movement has not 
subsided for a smgle day, and has lately led to the greatest 
workers’ strike in Asia, which the Bntish Government met 
by ordering its armoured cars into action m Bombay’3 
It maintained "The emanapation of the colonies is 
possible only in conjunction with the emancipation of the 
metropolitan Working class The workers and peasants 
not only of Annam Algiers, and Bengal, but also of 
Persia and Armenia will gam their opportumty of inde¬ 
pendent existence only when the workers of England and 
France have overthrown Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
and taken state power into ^eir own hands Even now 
the struggle In the more developed colonies is more than 
the struggle for national liberation it is assuming an 
explicitly social character . 

1 Anand Cupta (Edited) Mia end' Lenm PP 43-44 

2 TheM presented to (he Second World Concrress of the C J- J920 

T The ConmunUt Jtitemoltonal document! VoT I, 

, 19SS, by Jan« Dcyrat, p 43 . 
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of Russia from India had long been a major feature of 
British policy 1 Necessarily during this period Commu¬ 
nist activity from abroad took the form of porpaganda 

In October, 1917 the League for the Liberation of the 
East ga\e a call for the overthrow of Western Imperial¬ 
ism 2 A similar call was given in November, 1917 by the 
Council of People's Commissars to the peoples of India 
rtod other colonial countries The Council declared that 
it inscribed the liberation of the oppressed peoples of the 
world on their banner 

In May, 2918 an appeal was broadcast from an un¬ 
specified Indian delegation in the USSR to intensify the 
struggle in India for national independence The Decla¬ 
ration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia in 1917, already 
referred to had enkindled new hopes m the Aslan peoples 
all over the world In May, 1918 Stalin, the then Com¬ 
missar for Nationalities addressed the Conference for the 
Convocation of the Constituent Congress of the Tatar- 
Bushkir Autonomous Republic and cmphnsized that it was 
the sacred duty of the Soviet Go\ernment to meet half 
way the movement of liberation of the oppressed and 
exploited masses of the Easts 

On November 17, 1918 Izvestia reported receipt of a 
message from Eelhi addressed to the Soviet Government 
Its text had been approved in a Delhi meeting at the end 
of 1917 and published in underground newspapers m 
January 1918 The paper reported that the message Was 
delivered under extremely difficult conditions The mes 
sage ran ‘ India salutes the great victory you have won 
in the interests of world democracy India marvels at the 
noble and humane pnnciples you have proclaimed The 
message was from an Indian delegation that reached the 
Soviet Union in the autumn of 1918 Among the delega¬ 
tion were Prof Ahmad Haris and Prof Muhammad Hadi 
On November 23, 1918 they were received by Lenin On 

1 W X Honond WoImwmiIjjto ond the IVest p 5S 

2 Dai3 d N Druhe Soviet Russ a and Ind an Conjmtmism P 

3 BinnmeU, J H Ccmmunlsm m South-East Asia p 36 
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now devote more attention to the colonial world Writing 
in Pra^ da (July 16, 1920) G I Safarov maintained The 
Indian revolutionancs have already made contact with 
the Communist International- Although their organisa¬ 
tion IS mainly of a national revolutionary nature, the Left 
radical movement has also taken root t 

However, it was with the second Congress of the 
International held m July-August, 1920 that decisions to 
start communist groups were taken But before we turn 
to the decisions of this Congress and their implementation 
so far as India mis concerned, let us first turn to other 
deveJopments that facilitated the founding of the first 
communist groups in India and abroad 

The first was the appropriation by the C. 1 of the 
services of the Indian revolutionary M N Roy, as Well as 
of very many other Indians hnng in c\lle in Europe, 
America, Japan and the Middle East. 

Boy was bom on the 6lh February, IBS? in vlUage 
Arbalia in the District of 24.Parganas, Bengal His real 
name was Narendra Nath Bhattachary'a The political 
baptism of Roy took place as a terrorist and revolutionary 
in the years preceding World War I The period was 
one of great tumult in the Indian political scene The 
Nationalist Movement was assuming an increasingly 
militant tone under the Ertrcmlsls. Though, the younger 
section generally rallied under the banner of the Extrem¬ 
ists, jet the technique of struggle of the Extremists did 
rot satisfy a section of the educated middle class mostly 
in Bengal Taking inspiration from the violent anarchical 
movements In contemporary Europe but basing them- 
seiv es on the ideals mooted in the Anand Matha of Banklm 
Chardra Chaffc'-jee thcj took to the methods of ferror- 
iim and bombs. Their idea was that British Imperialism 
shou’d be terrorised Into surrendering political power to 
the Indian people Roy like late Sri Aurobindo in those 
davs. belonged to this group from an early age Of 14, 
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Colonial slaves of Africa and Asia! The hour of pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship in Europe will also be the hour of 
your own liberation' But the proceedings of the Con¬ 
gress do not show that any Indian attended it as a dele¬ 
gate or otherwise 

According to J E Woolcott in January, 1919 large 
sums Were remitted by the Bolsheviks through Helsing¬ 
fors* to India 1 In March, 1919 the Helsingfors correspon¬ 
dent of the 'London Times’ hazarded the theory that ‘the 
tentacles of conspiracy extend far beyond India, and 
secret leaders are now unquestionably m touch with the 
Russian Bolshevik movement *2 It forecast that a Bol¬ 
shevik revolution Would break in India in March or 
April, 1919 

In»May 1919 there came to Moscow an unofficial 
Afghan Mission imder Barkatullah, a member of the 
Muslim League in Delhi and also a member of the Indian 
National Congress From 1906 to 1914 Barkatullah had 
been m Japan He then went to San Francisco It was 
there that he received an invitation from Raja Mahendra 
Pratap to come to Afghanistan Along with Pratap he 
reached Kabul in 1919 and remained there till March, 1919 
He was prompted to go to Moscow by the Amir of 
Afghanistan In a statement to Irvestia on May 5, 1919, 
he, however declared that he was not a communist or 
socialist and that his only propaganda was to drive the 
Bntons out, 

In July 1919 Raja Mahendra Pratap also arrived m 
the Soviet capital Pratap was an Indian in exile He had 
first gone to Germany but later came to Kabul where, 
m 1915, a Provisional Indian Government had been set 
up With German assistance Pratap was a member of this 

governments ^^1 

Wilh crucial change in ttie war of intervention m 
Russia during the autumn of 1919, the Bolsheviks could 

1 IndwJ on TtwI 1923 p 29 

2 Soviet Riwsta * the Eait A DonwnentoTV Survey v 23 

3 Detailed reference* to W* »i»lt In the Soviet Union ujitl he made 

later. 
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In Mexico, Roy came in contact with the radicals 
like Charles Phillips, A E. Gale, C Beals etc According 
to Roy himself, in 1918 he, along with others, founded 
the Communist Party of Mexico He financed El Socialista 
In Mexico Roj came m contact with Michael Borodin, the 
Russian commercial representahve-cum revolutionary, 
and both became fnends Their friendship lasted till 
1929 According to Roy, Borodin initiated him in the 
intricacies of Hegelian dialectics as the key to Marxism, 
hut Roy admits that this sudden jump from die hard 
nationalism to communism was rather superficial inas¬ 
much as culturally he still remained a nationalist Social¬ 
ism appeared to him as it appealed to most Indians, then 
and later, because of its anti imperialist connotations 
Nevertheless, Roy's journey from anti imperialist nation¬ 
alism to communism began in Mexico t 

Roy tells us that on Lenin's invitation he and Jus 
Wife Evelyn left Mexico m November, 1919 on a Mexican 
diplomatic passport under the name of Mr and Mrs V. 
Garcia and arrived m Russia early m 1920 

As Roy was soon to play a prominent role as a leader 
of Indian communism outside India, it is necessary to 
take note of his mental equipment as he came to Russia 
He had still elements of nationalism in him but ho now 
believed that mere political freedom without economic 
liberation and social justice as its contents was an un¬ 
tenable proposition He still believed in the necessity of 
armed insurrection, but he also came to hare an intelli¬ 
gent understanding of the idea of revolution, and the 
belief gradually grew m him that propagation of that 
idea was more important than arms* It was this idea 
in a germinal form which later found fruition m the 
doctrme of Radical Humanism whose exponent Roy 
became in the last phase of his political thinking 

1 Rov < Memcirt March 29. 19S3 

2 Roy Mrmoir}, August 39,1U3 
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uhen he jomcd the Yugantcr Group of YaUn Mukhcn®^ 

Ho was twice Imprisoned In connection with armed raid 
coses But a revolution seldom occurs unless it is sup* 
ported by the masses of people and it was sheer roman¬ 
ticism to believe in the effleacy of this approach The 
weaknesses inherent in the technique of the terrorists 
were manifastod in a concrete manner during the World 
War One m course of various abortive attempts at violent 
resolution made by the terrorists in Bengal in collabora¬ 
tion with the Germans On failure of these attempts, 
Hoy, under the assumed name of Martin, left India early 
in 1915, and travelled through South-East Asia— Indonesia, 
Chinn Japan Philippines, until he landed in the United 
States m the spring of 1916 Hoy maintains that he went 
to America as on emissary of ‘revolutionary nationalism't 

While In the U SA. he studied various revolutionary 
doctrines and came in contact with the labour ond 
soenhst loaders like Jay Lovestone He also studied 
Marxism but was not yet a Marxist but a radical nation¬ 
alist ihoufh he became convinced of the futility of any 
minority re\olutlon whose driving forces were only a 
handful of >oung intellectuals There was the need for 
n new approach to the Indian National Hcvolutlon While 
in the States he also came In contact With other Indians 
in exile like Lala Lajpat Hal etc Roy mentions that one 
evening while Lala Lajpat Ral was addressing a meeting 
n questioner asked as to tho fate of exploitation after 
India became free, but his reply was vogue Hoy says—“I 
loft the hall alone, still quite confused in my mind but 
\aguely visualising a different picture of freedom Ho 
frequented the New York Public Library to read Marx 
and. while in the USA, 'accepted socialism Without Its 
materialist philosophy' For his participation in tho 
labour movements Roy became a suspect in the eyes of 
the United Slates Goxemment, and had to leave for 
Mexico in the summer of 1917, under tho name M N. Roy 

1 nev lit. FrV, J853, (naditet IlttmotiUI) 
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behind in order to save oneself from oppression As a 
result of this nearly 18000 Muslims left India and went 
to Afghanistan It was a peculiar religious immigration 
movement of the Indian Muslims from North and North- 
Western part of India which suddenly commenced m 
the middle of 1920 when batch after batch of hlushms con¬ 
sisting of peasantry, petty shopkeepers and young students, 
sold all their possessions and left India for Afghanistan 
on the pretext that they would not stay m a country and 
under a Government which was oppressing their co¬ 
religionists in Turkey and elsewhere In regard to Turkey, 
Britam had given promises she did not keep It was 
from this disillusionment that the Hijrat movement be¬ 
gan One Ghulam Muhammad was a leadmg advicite 
of the Hljrat movement During this time in India 
Khilafat Movement was going on on that issue The 
Khilafat leaders however, did not like this Immigration 
Though Hijrat was largely a religious movement and the 
Hijratis constituted a heterogenous group yet in this iin 
migrated a number of educated Indians from the 
Universities over North and North Western India Some of 
these educated young men, who were politically conscious, 
had taken part in the nationalist struggle and had c^eir 
notions of national freedom but according to Usmani, who 
was one of the Hi]ratis, they “could not conscientiously 
acquiesce in the programme of non violent non co¬ 
operation t This testimony about the level of political 
consciousness of a minority of the Hijratis is also support¬ 
ed by Rafiq Ahmad 2 though M N Roy held a contrary 
view According to Roy the Hijratis were anti imperialists 
but not nationalists To them Hyrat movement affo'‘ded 
an opportunity of going outside and studying the methods 
of winning freedom practised m other countries Rafiq 
Ahmad also avers that there Were all kinds of people 
among those who had set out on the Hijrat yet a minority 

1 l/tnuml toM amend tluMc who formed the earlier of theie botelw* 
Ibld^ p t 


2 0;)t. Cit, p ti. I 
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Roy had also come to bdieve that national freedom 
could not be achieved unless the middle class agitation 
was backed by a mass movement Now, according to him, 
national independence could only be achieved as a stage 
in the development of the inevitable social revolution. 
Thus he was also moving towards acceptance of the 
theory of class-struggle as an accompaniment of the 
national movement On his way from Mexico to Moscow, 
Roy halted in Germany for sometime, attended commu¬ 
nist meetings and came in contact with German com¬ 
munists—Heinrich Bradler and August Thalheimer, his 
fnendship with whom continued even atfer Roy severed 
his connections with world commumsm While in Berlm 
he also met some members of the Berlin Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee Bhupendranath Dutla, a member of 
this Committee, demanded that Roy should give accounts 
of his activities since he left India, particularly with 
reference to the large sum of money that he had received 
from the Germans during the War i 

A second factor—an occurrence of a highly incidental 
character—was the Hijrat Movements The word Hijrat 
means to go away leaving one’s country and friends 

1 Roy Nottmbtr $. IM3 

2 For a dctolled narrarli’* oj Hijrat Novemtnt, Ite (a) Indian 

Annual Reyutrr, 1921. Part I. pp 296-10, fbj Shaulcat t/jmani; 
From P*»hatcaT to Moicota, (e) L H IfutcMruon: Corupirecv 
at MrfTut pp 75-6, (d) The *tary oJ Ahmad’a Travels, In 

Communist Party of India and Us formation abroad by 
Huzaffar Ahmad Aeeordlny to Hafiq Ahmad among the Muha- 
firs icho tcfnt to Tashkent were (I) Muhammad Akbar Khan 
of K H’J'J’ and s B.A ttud«nt tn Iilamla CoU«Qe> 

(2) Mter Abdul Mafid. (3) Sultan Mobmud of 
{S) Flrosuddin Mansoor. (5} Cawhar Pohman Khan of tlasara 
dutrirt N’WJ'J’, fd) Mian Muhammad Akbar Shah of 
Peshawar (f) >itdul 0««r Sahrat. (t) Fida All, (9) Chulam 
Sfuhammad, <10) Jafar. <H) Abdulla Safdar, (12) Abdul 
Matin (13) Abdur Rahim, ( 14 ) Shaukat Umani. US) Tajuddln, 
(16) Masood Ali Shah, ( 17 ) Muhammad Hatiain, (18) Abdul 
Qayum. (19) Rajtq Ahmad. They were divided into two groups, 
one under (he elected leoderehip of Muhammad Akbar Khan 
6j Koiara dUtrlrt and tin ether under the UadettMp of 
Muhammad Akbar Jan of Peshawar, Aecoriing to Rajtq'* 
tettimony the latter was not a good perion. 
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behind in order to save oneself from oppression As a 
result of this nearly 18,000 Muslims left India and went 
to Afghanistan It was a peculiar religious immigration 
movement of the Indian Muslims from North and North- 
Western part of India which suddenly commenced in 
the middle of 1920, when batch after batch of Muslims con¬ 
sisting of peasantry, petty shopkeepers and young students, 
sold all their possessions and left India for Afghanistan 
on the pretext that they would not stay m a country and 
under a Government which was oppressing their co¬ 
religionists in Turkey and elsewhere In regard to Turkey, 
Britain had given promises she did not keep It was 
from this disillusionment that the Hijrat movement be¬ 
gan One Ghulam Muhammad was a leading advocate 
of the Hijrat movement During this time m India 
Khilafat Movement was gomg on on that issue The 
Khilafat leaders, however, did not like this immigration 
Though Hijrat was largely a religious movement and the 
Hijratis constituted a heterogenous group yet in this im¬ 
migrated a number of educated Indians from the 
Universities over North and North-Western India Some of 
these educated young men, who were politically conscious, 
had taken part in the nationalist struggle and had cle^^ 
notions of national freedom but according to Usmani, who 
was one of the Hijratis, they “could not conscientiously 
acquiesce in the programme of non violent non co¬ 
operation ”1 This testimony about the level of political 
consciousness of a minority of the Hijratis is also support¬ 
ed by Rafiq Ahmad,2 though M N Roy held a contrary 
view Accordmg to Roy the Hijratis were anti imperialists 
but not nationalists To them Hijrat movement aifo-ded 
an opportunity of going outside and studying the methods 
of Winning freedom practised in other countries Rafiq 
Ahmad also avers that there were all kinds of people 
among those who had set out on the Hijrat, yet a minority 

1 UjTTwinl too* amtmg fhott wlio formfi fht eaTlkr of th«*e batch** 
Ibid^ p I 

2 Opt ett, P, ii, f 
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of them had nursed the idea that from abroad they could 
disco\ er methods of striking at the British rule in India t 
At frst the Amir of Afghanistan encouraged then 
exodus but later on he discouraged the move and pers i 
aded manj of them to return to India Others \serc 
unw lling to return Some of them wanted to go to 
Turkej and others to Russia Some of the latter met the 
So\iet Consul who greeted them on behalf of the workers 
and peasants of Russia ^ and gave them visa to go to the 
Soviet Russ a 

At Kabul they met some Indian exiles like Maulana 
Obaidullah Abdul Rab Peshawan and Trimul Acharn 
(Acharya) Rafiq tells us that Rab particularly adMsed 
them to go to Russia the land of the Re\ olution 

Abdul Rab hailed from Peshawar He was a highly 
placed olllcer of the British Government and knew mam 
languages Before the First World War he uas posted 
In the British Consulate at Baghdad The Bntiah ’oft 
Baghdad when war began leaving Rab behind to -upply 
intelligence to the British but Rab went o^o^ to th'* s Je 
of Turkey Along with Raja Mahcndra Pralao and 
Trimul Achar^Ti he had come to Kabul* 

Acharias full name %/as Khande>am Pntibacii 
Bhajankaram Tr mul Acbarya He was a follower of 
Swami Vivekanand He went to London m his early 
south became an associate of Snvarkar and entered poll 
tics Along nith Vjrendnnath Chattopadhj aj a (reference 
about him will be made later) he joined the \narch-st 
Communist Part) in Pans Both Rab and Achaiai had 
along With Raja hfahendra Pratap met Lenm at ^/o'cow 
in 1919 and with him (the Raja) the\ came baciC to 
Kabul< Rab and Achaija had declared themsehes 
communists at KabuL As will he shown later It is the> 
who goaded the Muhajirs Into the idea of a CP I Hab 

1 Mttsopsf Ahmad OpI CIL P J# 

* DmffHU Opt CfU p 35 
3. hi Ahmad Opt CU. p 75 

4 Rcja Slchendra Pretffp S v rtteUny vlth L<n{t in tnandCuptat 
Inia end l^lR. 
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and Acharya did not stick to communism to the end. 
Acharya later returned to India and lived in Bombay 
On their arrival in the Soviet Union these Muinjirs 
were greeted with slogans like ‘Long live the solidarilv 
of the oppressed people * ‘Long live the free people of 
India* According to Usmani due to the fanatics la the 
group who still Wanted to go to Turkey they had to leive 
Soviet for Turkish Anatole Tliey were surprised to find 
that even though they were Muslims, they were attacked 
by the Turkmen tribes and made prisoners Their lives 
were saved because of the timely arrival of the Red 
Army 

Accordmg to Usmant about 3d or their batch wen* to 
Tashkent, though Rafiq Ahmad keeps the figure as 30 
They reached Tashkent m September, 1920 travelling 
via Bokhara The total number belonging to different 
batches reaching Russia was about 1001 Usmam came 
from Bikaner His real name was Maula Baksh but he 
called himself Shaukat Usmam, the glory of the Usmamas 
In his statement m the Meerut conspiracy case {1929 33), 
Usmani maintained that m 1918 he wrote an essay against 
India joining war and that in 1929 the Gandhian pro¬ 
gramme had no attraction for him 

As will be shown later, these Muhajirs studied a* the 
military school at Tashkent and when this school ceased 
to function they joined the newly founded Eastern 
University m Moscow and subsequently came to Ind-3 fo 
organise communist activities 

It has to be noted however that neither Roy nor 
these Hijratis were the only Indians available to the 
International Communist leadership, there were other 
Indians in evile in Europe and Asia and America who 
established contacts with the CI, one such was the Kabul 
group which had been working since 1915 Among those 
prominent and active at Kabul were Raja Maheadra 

J. Jbid, p. 97 
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I’ratap, Maulana Obaldullah SIndhI, Muhammad AHi 
Muhamad Shaflq of Peshawar, Md All Zakaria ttc. 

Raja Mahcndra Pratap was bom on 1st December, 
1886 in Aligarh District (UP) In lOW he attended the 
Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress and 
became a champion of Swadeshi In 1912 he had offered 
Ins ser\ices to Gokhale He left India In December, 1914 
‘on a \oluntary exile’* He landed In Marslelles, and from 
there went to Gcnc\a His sjmpathy was with Uie 
Germans In Genc\a he came In touch with Shyamjee 
Krishna Varma and L-al Hardacal In Geneva he also 
met Vlrendranath Chattopadhyaja, end went with him to 
Germany In February, 1915, where he met Kaiser At the 
instance of Chattopadh>a>a and the Berlin Committee he 
left for Afghanistan on 10th April, 1915, along with 
Moulana Barkatullah, on *a mission of conquering India 
After reaching Kabul Ihej founded the Pro\lsionnl Gov¬ 
ernment of Indn on Ut December, 1915 Raja Mahcndra 
Pratap was Its President, Barkatullah, Prime Minister, and 
Obaidullah, Home Minister Obaldullah had come to 
ISabul directly from India In Kabul they also helped 
release of Indians who had come from India, among them 
was Muhammad All, who served as Secretary of the Pro¬ 
visional Government He later took prominent part in 
Communist activity 

After the Russian Revolution the> tried to establish 
contacts with Bolshevik Russia The Raja maintains that 
he first went to Tashkent in 1917 In March 1918 he went 
to Petrograd and met Trotsky He then came to Potsdam 
and met Kaiser He points out that his suggestion of 
organising an international socialist army of Gc**mans, 
Austrians, Belgiuns, ‘Turks and Russian Socialists was not 
accepted by Imperial Germany in 1918 His plan was for 
_^ch an army to Invade India via Russia 

1 Mohendra Protap Mif Hf« *torv o/ fl]tv Vtajif p U 

2. IbW, p S9. 
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The Raja went to Moscow again early m July, 1919 
and saw Lenin accompanied by Barkatullah, Abdul Rab, 
Acharya, Dalip Singh Gill and Ibrahim, a servant He 
presented his book ‘The Religion of Love’ to I,enin Lenin 
dubbed the book Tolstoyan and advised the Raja to go 
back to India and preach the doctrine of class-stiuggle 
Lenin thus observed ‘Religion would not save the 
Indian people Tolstoy and others like him tried to do 
the same thing in Russia and failed Go back to India and 
preach class struggle, and the road to freedom of India 
Was nearer According to the Raja, Lenin’s government 
practically compelled him to go to Kabul with their 
ambassador Suita 

Md Ail and Zakana had, m 1915, crossed over to the 
North West among the group of fifteen students from 
Lahore The real name of Muhammad Ah was Khusst 
Ahmad In the Meerut conspiracy case his name Was 
entered as Khussi Muhammad abas Muhammad Ah alias 
Slpaasi During World War II he was in Pans and was 
shot dead by the Hitlerite troops His wife was a 
Russian Zakana’s real name was Rahmat Ali He was 
a Doctor of Philosophy from the Pans Hmversity 
His thesis on the Hindu-Muslim problem was >vntten 
from a Marxist standpoint The Kabul group 
later established a Mahabbarat Sarvrajya Par^ 
whose declared aim was end of capitalist system 
and welfare of the labounng classes 2 It was to work 
for complete independence and to establish a Federated 
Republic of all nationahties on the Russian model 3 It is 
noteworthy that it was strictly to abide by the creed of 
the Indian National Congress It also pubbshed 
Fundamental Principles of Sarvraj Republic^ 

The Ghadar Party in California, referred to earlier, 
also later sent recruits Similarly there were groups in 

1 An article Raja Mahendra Pntap My toiih Len(n, 

in fndia and £,enin ^luind Gtcpht 

2 TTie constitution o/ Federated Republic of India, 1S2S 

3 r&id p 29 

4 Zbid, p 4f. 
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London, Paris and Berlin Among these the Serlin 
group was the most important Some among these groups 
became centres of early communist activities outside 
India References to them Will be made at relevant 
places 

Meanwhile, the Second World Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International meeting in Moscow (July J7- 
August 7, 1920) laid the foundation of the ideological 
guide for communist movements in Colonies and seim- 
Coloni^. At this Congress there were delegations from 
India. The Colomal Theses that emerged out of this 
Congress bore the stamp of the controversy that had 
arisen m preparation of it The problems that confronted 
the leaders of the CI at the Congress were what sort 
of revolution it was that was going to be produced in the 
Colonies? A 'bourgeois^emocratic revolution’ or ® 
‘social revolution’ or both in quick succession, as w 
Russia? What were to be the dn%nng forces of revolu¬ 
tion? How was the conception of class struggle to be 
applied to the Colonies? Were the •bourgeois-democratic' 
movements m Colonies to be supported m their strugglo 
for national freedom or was social antagonism to be 
aroused and deepened and a fight to be earned on 
simultaneously against ‘impenalism’ and the 'native 
bourgeoisie*’ 

In the controversy that raged over these problems 
two points of view were presented to "the Congress one 
by Lenm and the other by the Indian Commimist, M N". 
Roy In the end, with somcrnodifications, both theses were 
voted together by the Congress, the views of Lenm hav¬ 
ing been embodied in Thesis (A) and that of Roy in thd 
supplementary Thesis Bi It is to be noted that two 
other representatives from Asia BneevLt (Mann^ of 
Indonesia and Sultan Zade (alias Pishevan) of Persia 
supported Lenm, rather than Roy 

1 Thesis of the CJ as adopted 1920 Moseoio tee Ji^O Thesis « 
presented to the Second World Conoress of the'^T, 1929? 
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Lenin, generally speaking, w:^ m favour of lending 
support to the ‘bourgeoisie democratic’ liberation move¬ 
ments in the colonies in tbclr fight against Imperialism 
He attributed an important revolutionary role to the 
nationalist movements m those countries i In his article 
* The Socialist Revolution and the Right of Nationalitiea 
to Self Determination”, Lenin wrote m 191G, ‘‘Socialists 
must ofior the firmest support to the more revolutionary 
elements in the bourgeois-democratic national liberation 
movements m those countries they must help them to 
revolt, and if necessary, to fight a revolutionary war 
against oppressive imperialist powers’2 He was of 
opinion that in contrast to the ‘national boargeoisic’ m 
imperialist countries, the * national bourgeoisie” m 
colonial and dependent countries could support the 
revolutionary movement of its country against imperialism 
at certain stages and certam times 

Roj, on the contrary held that the pnmar> objective 
of the communists m colonial countries was not so much 
to support those ephemeral groups of nationalists who 
tvore bound to desert fight In the ultimate analysis, but 
to arouse develop and deepen social antagonism and to 
establish communist parties* Raising the question of 
social antagonism within the anti Imperialist movement In 
the Eist he pointed oat that there were to be found in the 
colonial countries two distinct movements which every day 
grow apart from each other one ‘the boui^cois-dtmocra- 
tic mtiomlist movement with n programme of political 
independence under the bourgeon onler*, the other, 
'the ma!u nrtlon of the poor and ignorant peasants and 
vvorlcrs ior thnr I'le’^ntion from various forces of cxploi- 
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tation ’ The former tended to control the latter. He 
admitted that the overthrow of foreign capitalism was 
the first step towards revolution in the colonies and in 
this the co-operation of the bourgeois nationalist revolu¬ 
tionary elements was useful but this (le securing their 
co-operation), accordmg to him, was not the prirnary 
task.t I 

Eoy s position has been very lucidly put by Borkenau 
‘ The irruption of modem industry m the East was bound 
soon to lead to an alignment of forces considerably nearer 
to the typical situation of the West than that existmg in 
the East before the war The Bourgeoisie while growmg 
richer would somehow coalesce with the feudal classes 
and both together would tend to come to a compromise 
with Western imperialists against proletariat and 
peasantry ”2 Only these two classes, accordmg to Roy, 
would finally lead the anti imperialist struggle 

Roy held that social antagonism was not only a theo¬ 
retical possibility but an already existmg reality He 
held that in most of the colonies there existed organised 
revolutionary parties or groups which strove in close 
connection With the working classes 3 Roy, evidently, 
was relying not only on the great nationalist upsurge 
that was going on in India at the time but also on the 
great strike-wave among the workers, and the peasant 
uprisings that swept the country This led Roy to assert 
that the real strength of the liberation movements in the 
colonies was no longer confined to the narrow circle of 
bourgeois democratic nationalists He, therefore advocat¬ 
ed the policy of establishing contacts with these mass 
movements of peasants and workers and not with 
bourgeois Rationalist movements He no doubt, main¬ 
tained thatRhe revolution m the colonies was not going 
to be commiimst in the first stage but he asserted that 

1 Ibid p 14 y 

2 E Borlcenau CommunUt TiUerTiattonal, p !S2 

3 Theses p 14 
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if from the outgetvthe leadership were in the liands oi th4 
communist vanguard, the revolutionaiy masSes tvtfuld not 
be led astray on the nght road towards their goal ‘Roy 
agreed that m the overthrow of foreign capitalism,* whTcH 
was the first step towards resolution in the colonies,Hhe 
CO operation of the' ‘boui^ois nationalist VevblutionaVy 
elements’ was useful, but, according to him, the first and 
most necessary task "was the formation of -Communist 
Parties which would organise the peasants and workers t'' 
, f. * 1 5 « 

In the first stages according to Roy, the revolution 
in the colonies must be carried qn ^with ^ < programme 
which would include many potty bourgeois reforms but 
from this it did not follow that the le^lders^lp of revolu¬ 
tion would have to be surrendered Ih'e'bourgems de¬ 
mocrats Therefore, the CI must ekiabl/sh^j^liitlons with 
these revolutionary forces workiAg for'llie* overthrow of 
imperialism ^ ^ ^ 

Roy also tried to liijk this social .antagonism un the 
colonies with the general proletarian revolution in the 
West He held that capitalism denies its mam s^ren^h 
-from colonial possessions without which it j could not 
maintam Itself even for a ^hort tiji}? * Accordmg to him 
the proletarian revolution in the West was Inseparably 
bound with and even dependent on revolution In the 
colonies, the workers in the West having been bnbed,by 
their capitalists derued strength from the colonial 
exploitation * 

Lenin did not deny the importance of Social antago¬ 
nism implicit in the situation in the collinlal cOtmtricS'ahS 
its maturing Importance for the world'prolctanan elu¬ 
tion This was Implicit ii) hIs own carrier ^writings, but 

I Th»fb 0/ t>i« CJ levmpfrtp) « «dopt«di fcv IH* Second Cunofen 

i9*e rp. u ir "• - / 

5 ai^linonal Th#*u Second ®t CJ- p ir 

3 dUo.aov' Th* * Sotte *■ tafeoirf JlfonfMr. 

Oft. /*** n* tart •Ihf OrffllifW «f Grd*^ 1^ EfcWf 

irCt ■ct ti ehTM ta««4r8>»«*4'pnrfr'«rte“®/X4i'ey»“. 
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he disagreed with the heavy emphasis which Roy seemed 
to place on an indigenous class conflict* in Asia t 

He also did not agree with Roy's assumption that the 
revolutionary movement m Europe was absolutely 
dependent on the course of revolution in Asia He main¬ 
tained that “Comrade Roy goes too far in declaring that 
the destiny of the West would exclusively rest upon the 
degree of development and the strength of peasant and 
working class revolution m Asian countries ’ 2 This one¬ 
sided emphasis was alien to the whole outlook of Lenin’s 
tactics, and strategy Sultan-Zade, the Persian delegate, 
also supported Lenin's view 

Lenm’a advocacy of support to national-liberation 
movements m colonial countries was never absolute, it 
was no^,an infallible general rule appbcable to 'any stage 
and any epoch even of a colomal revolution '9 He accord¬ 
ed support on two conditions (a) presuming an actual 
struggle and (b) presuming a real freWorn of organisation 
on the part of workmg class and peasantry < Kot even 
for a moment did he believe that Asian Nationalism could 
be a more powerful revolutionary force than communism- 
He counted upon it as a possible ally, an Instrument for 
promoting the proletarian World revolutions The Draft 
Thesis Of the Second Congress of CI, in the preparation 
of which Lenin had taken the mam part, spoke of the 
necessity of a decisive struggle against the tendency to 
dress up ‘the bourgeois-democratic liberation movements 
fn backward countries m the colour of communism The 
theses finally adopted held that the Communist Inter¬ 
national must support such movements "only with the 

1 Jiebtft Carvtr Korth Ixtrodwtlon to Wftn fTattt’ book, Red 
Oiu^ p a 

I Rtpon «/ th« Secoml Conoro* 0 / C I 

3 Ifitemetloiut Pr«M Corrttponitntt D«e«nb«f. IS2? 

4 ibid 

tun Rov Cemmunlm U Poc!5« Affairt Stplenier, USt 
£(o!ln teheet the moifer when he repcrdi nntlenai IiberstlM 
inore««nt 'ei A ttitni tt the TePotKfiaftary proleurlet,* (/• 
Stslin ■ Problem* of Lenintem p. tt) 

1. Tkftl* prctenlej lo the Second Conpreu 1923. p S9 
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object of rallying the constituent elements of the future 
proletarian parties—whicli Jwill be truly communist and 
not only in name in all backward countries and educating 
them to a consciousness of their special task namely that 
of a struggle against the bourgeois-democratic trend in 
their nation The Cl should collaborate provisionally 
with the revolutionary movement of the colonies and 
backward countries, and even form an alliance with it, 
but it must not amalgamate itself with it, it must uncon¬ 
ditionally maintain the independence of the proletarian 
movement, even if it is only m an embryonic stage 
Lenin himself, then, was not oblivious of the existence of 
social antagonism in the colonies and semi colonies but 
he desired the communists to support and even work in 
the nationalist movements of these countries precisely 
on the same ground that he enjoined upon the Western 
European Communists to work in the existing Labour 
Parties, that is, with a view to utilising these already 
existing Left platforms, to enlarge their influence while 
maintaining the independence of communists in these 
movements At the Congress Lenin criticised the 'Left* 
ism’ of some British Labour leaders who rejected Parlia¬ 
mentarism and refused to work in the ‘reformist’ trade 
unions This, he thought, was inevitable because of the 
fact that the Communist Parties in these countries had to 
start in a virgin soil This had to be more emphasised in 
the case of the economically backward areas of colonial 
countries like India where working class movements had 
not matured sufficiently to be effective 

To Lenin, therefore, it was not proper to condemn the 
nationalist movements in the colonies as being outright 
reactionary simply because the ultimate objective of the 
communSsU was something different It was because of 
this that he criticised Radek for publishing an article 
IFa- fJa? Jnw* Menvmsnt lhaf sjxicb 

at the bead of the movement there was not th» ‘proleta- 

1 The«* on the tialional and eolonlol qnettwn odopfed by the 
Second Comintern Congreu. 
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rial', tho entire movement was of litlle interest to 
communists • He also look Issue with TiatskoV on this 
question and advocated ‘duhl’ action: (a) “an action on the 
part of the nationally oppressed proletariat and peasantry, 
together with the nationally oppressed bourgeoisie 
against the oppressor nations,’ and (b) ‘an action on Uie 
part of the proletariat of the opprcssetl nation, or at least 
the class conscious portion thereof, against the bourgcoblc.* 
These controversies were debated In a specially 
appointed Commission on National and Colonial questions. 
Lenin reported back to tho CongTMs on the deliberations of 
this Commission and the unanimous opinion at the Con¬ 
gress at the end w'as that In dealing with national move¬ 
ments in the colonies communists should make a distinc¬ 
tion between ‘bourgeois democratic movements’ and 
‘national revolutionary movements’, and should support 
only the latter.8 Thus the phrase ‘bourgeols-dcmocrallc’ 
In Lenin’s thesis was substituted by 'national revolutionary^ 
so as to distinguish between revolutionary nationalism 
and national reformism The Congress was of the view 
that the bourgeois-democratic parties in the colonies are 
01 various kinds. Specially there arc two trends In the 
Colonial movements, reformist and national revolutionary'. 
The communists should support national revolutionary 
movements but only when these arc really revolutionary, 

1 International Pr«tt Correipondmor, 39 Deormbrr, 1937. 

2 Ibid, Piotifcoo had tn an artfeU cntlet»fd Eenirt'i attUurfi on 
Ibe proiind that In the 'epoch of Imperloliim' there eould be no 
quettlon of national community anpuhere end that the urpe for 
nationol self-determinollon omovntrd to defence of national 
frontleri and that Lenin’a Idea of <t bloc beCioeen the 'bourpeoiele 
and the proletariat’ would lead to social patriotism which would 
amount to encouraging national hatred as distinct from Class 
hatred He adooeafed principle of ’monism*. But Eenin odoo- 
cated 'duallsfle eieto' See, ^nin, Vol Xllt, pp 371-72. 

3 This is not to say that differences were ftnallj/ resolved /n 
amended forms both the These* of Benin ond Roy were possed. 
But while Benins Thetis spohe of 'support to revotutionafV 
movement of liberation, the form of support to be determined 
by a study of extsiTng rondUionr', Roy's Thesis tpolce of estah. 
Ushing support with those Veeolutionory forces that ore worlwlng 
for overthrow of imperialism’. 
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the reformist ones should not be supported It was also 
the view of the Congress that the peasantry usually 
support national revolutionary movements, and jn such 
countries the C P cannot be succ^sful unless it supports 
the ^ peasants Even support to revolutionary national 
rnovements was to be extended only if these nationalists did 
not oppose the communist work of enlightemng and orga- 
msing the workers and the peasantry It was specifically 
mentioned that if this did not happen, then the communists 
were obliged to fight against the reformist bourgeoisie in 
those countries i 

While Lenin, thus, seemed to concede to Roy on the 
question of support to the national revolutionary move¬ 
ments in reporting to the Congress on behalf of the Com¬ 
mission on National and Colonial question, he declared 
that it was mere romanticism to believe that the prole¬ 
tariat m the colonies was alone in a position to carry on 
the task of revolution without entering into definite rela¬ 
tions With the peasant masses He maintained 'Every 
nationalist movement can be bourgeois democratic one 
because the masses there are peasants It would be 
utopian to suppose that the proletarian—so far as there 
IS chance of forming such—are in a position to carry on 
communist activity and communist policy without getting 
Into definite relations with the peasants *2 

To ensure the support of the peasant masses and to 
activjse work among them an Agrarian Programme was 
also adopted at the Congress wherein the communists were 
advised to support peasant movements against the land¬ 
lords, against possession of large estates, against all 
customs and remnants of feudalism But the programme 
differentiated among sections of peasants such as agricul¬ 
tural proletariat or hired labourers, semi proletariat or 
small peasants little propnetors and small farmers, and 
landed peasants and accordingly formulated its attitude 

1 Proceed nfft 0 / the Second Conflrei* of the CJ, I92(? j> JIJ 

2 - IWtf,. V 'll?- ’ 
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With regard to the agricultural proletariat it main¬ 
tained that this class was the natural ally of the proletariat 
and there was need for independent organisation of the 
Class, separated from the other groups of country popula¬ 
tion so as to win it over to the side of the Soviet power 
and of the dictatorship of the proletariat The thesis 
emphasized it to be the fundamental task of Communist 
Parties m all countries 

The semi proletariat or small peasants earned their 
living partly by working for Wages on agricultural and 
industrial establishments and partly on their own or 
rented piece of land This class was large and the 
communists must take special note of it 

Little proprietors and small farmers were m no need 
of Wage The thesis held that this class gains by victory 
of the proletariat because of (a) liberation from rent pay¬ 
ment, (b) abolition of mortgages, (c) abolition of many 
forms of pressure But m transition period there may he 
partial hesitation This class must be neutralized 

The landed peasants are capitalists in agriculture 
This IS the most numerous element of the bourgeois class 
and the decided enemy of the revolutionary proletariat 
There was need for struggle against this class But the 
expropriation even of the landed peasants could 
by no means be an immediate object of the 
victorious proletariat, considering the lack of 
material, particularly of technical material, and 
further of the social conditions necessary for socializa¬ 
tion of such lands They were to strive to give the 
peasant movement a revolutionary nature bringing about 
a closer union between the West European Communist 
proletanat and the revolutionary movements of peasants 

On theoretical grounds the thesis also stated that with 
the assistance of the proletanat of the advanced countries 
the backward countries could arrive at Soviet form of 
organisation and through certain stages pass on to com¬ 
munism without passing through the stage of capitalist 
economy Feasant Soviets were applicable in pre-capital- 
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ist relations and therefore propagation of the Idea of 
peasant Soviet vras desirable 

As regards Communist Parties the necessity of estab¬ 
lishing strong, independent nuclei of communist activities 
and party organisations in the colonies was acknowledged 
As regards the nature of organisation, the Congress 
resolved that apart from (he open, legal activity and 
organisation every Communist Party should organise an 
illegal underground machinery 

The decisions of the Second Congress can be thus 
summarised' 

(a) National movements were of bourgeois democratic 
character 

(b) Revolutionary national bourgeoisie had to be 
supported in its struggle against imperialism 

(c) Even if it were revolutionary, the bourgeois 
national-democratic movements were not to be given a 
communist label 

(d) Independent Commumst Parties had to be bmlt, 

and their independence preserved at all costs ** 

(e) The working class must enter into definite relations 
with the peasant masses without which it can’t succeed 
in the colonies 

(f) Communists must participate even in conservative 
trade unions with a view to remove refonn>jts and 
centrists from all responsible positions m the labour 
movements 

It was as a result of the deliberations and decisions of 
this Congress that the story of Indian communism in India 
and abroad began almost simultaneously from September- 
October, 1920 to which We shall now turn 

The Executive Committee of the C 1 had set up a 
small Bureau of five which was to be in permanent session 
as the supreme policy maldng executive organ of the 
International Roy was coopted a member of this Bureau 
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Rleetmg immediately aft^ the Second Congress the Bureau 
passed two resolutions (a) to hold the first Congress of 
the peoples of the East stnd (b) to set up a Central Asiatic 
Bureau of the C I at Tashkent Sokolnikov, the Comman¬ 
der p:(,the Red Army m Central Asia, Safarov and Boy 
cpn^ituted the Asiatic Bureau/t 

t. JRoy and other Indian revolutionaries shifted to 
Tasi^ent immediately after the conclusion of the Second 
Congress A broad political conference of colonial peoples, 
called the Congress of the Peoples of the East, was held in 
fiaku Jrotn SeptembeT 1-20, f920. Under the presidentship 
of Zinoviev Zinoviev, Bela Kun and Radek Were the 
moviflg Spirits behind the Cflngress Roy was opposed 
to the idea of the Congress Consequently, he did not 
attend it atid sent Abahi Mukhetjee instead Roy called 
It Zinoviev’s circus 2 According to Usmani it was a conglo- 
meratipn of motley people 3 Though according to its 
^onsors its main task was to devise ways and means of 
revolutionising the East, but it did not achieve anything 
tangible except wild fiery speeches including Zinoviev’s 
^ogan of a holy war against British Imperialism Among 
the numerous delegates to the Congress were Ho Chi Mmh 

^uite a few Indians "* 

As a result of the deliberations of this Congress a 
short-lived council of 47, colled Council of Propaganda and 
Action of the Rteples of the East, representing 20 nation¬ 
alities Was set up and a paper called the Peoples of the 
East was issued But the Council ^id not last even for a 
5 ear, and the life of the paper Was still short < 

in October, 1920 a Military School for training Indians, 
fnamly the Muhajirs was set up and an India House was 
also established American Wobbly John, who had come 
from Moscow with Hoy, became Principal of the School 

j Pot Memoirs Teiruarj It 1954 
^ 2 Roy tifemolrs Februffry 2 j 1954 
, S t7*monl,~Opt Cit- V IM 

4 W ,Z^ ^osjer^ Bistory qj. Jlsree IntcrnaOSnaU BpoJe If 
' ■‘■’''fP 30-31 
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The establishment of the School was m pursuance of 
a plan lo create an army of liberation of India The idea, 
firstly, was to supply the frontier tribes with the sinews 
of wat so that they could make trouble for the British 
Government in India and, secondly, to invade and liberate 
India t Further, once a foothold on Indian soil was 
established, prominent nationalist leaders were to be con¬ 
tacted With a View to connecting the two movements Roy 
and other Indians like Usmani, Rafiq, Raja Mahendra 
Pratap, etc, visited places on the frontier many times to 
find out suitable land routes and to establish contacts 

Though the idea of the school fructified because in 
early days these revolutionaries wanted to engineer a 
replica of the Russian revolution in India as they under¬ 
stood it, based upon violence and With the support of the 
proletariat but the Russians generally kept themselves 
aloof, and the idea was later given up 

This idea of the Military School and of the army of 
liberation was amateurish To ewn think that a few 
trained Indians would be capable of waging war against 
the British was a remnant of the old thinking of these 
terrorist revolutionaries who bad worked in conjunction 
with the Germans during the War Moreover, under the 
leadership of Roy they were still thinking in terms of a 
national democratic revolution If at all what these 
Indians needed, was political rather military training 

The story of Indian Coromumsm outside India began 
nt Tashkent itself Some of the Muhajirs were so enthu- 
s astjc that the emigre Conununlst Party of India was 
formed at Tashkent towards the end of 1®202 The mam 
behind this were Abdul Rab, T Acharya and 
Abani Mukherjee, though Roy t as opposed to themo\e 

1 Rof iUmotrt illh Marttr 7934 tT* xay? "The l>»se of the 

CT^T of I»b«ro*Ion vo* to be created at TaJhl-cnt* 

2 .h'.rwJf a member iif the CJ>J la 

fitdla teepe the date at OcL Kaa^ I9W We r#l;ee on Ibe reoilnf- 
weneee of Rafiq Ahmod one of the Muhofln for fhU ewpheflo 
wsertlon. (U Ahmed Tl»e CJ*J« end «t formefton ebroed. 
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In View of his advocacy of a Communist Party at the 
Second Congress of the C I to eTert pressure on the 
nationalist movement and to take up its leadership in case 
of ‘betrayal by the bourgeoisie*, this opposition of Roy 
might appear inexplicable unless it were remembered that 
Roy had a poor estimate of the political consciousness of 
the lluhajirs and if he could have his way his plan Was 
not to convert them to communism but to awaken in them 
the minimum measure of political consciousness t Roy 
further held that a Communist Party, if it were to be true 
to its existence, must work among the masses, but as India 
was away, the Communist Patty of India at Tashkent 
would be an anachronism 

But there was a deeper reason why Roy opposed the 
move Writing much later about the Indian revolution* 
aries in the U S A, Roy maintained that it was a story of 
jealousy, intrigues and deceit ,2 but the same description 
applies Jn an equal measure to the revolutionaries at 
Tashkent who were beset with divisions and dissensions. 
On the one hand, there was the group led by Abdul Rab, 
and It included Trimul Achatya and Khalil Bey The other 
group was led by M N Roy and mcluded Abani Mukherjee, 
Muhammad All and Md Shafiq Already at Kabul there 
Were differences between Rab, Acharya and Shafiq, on the 
one hand and Pratap, BarkatuHah and ObaiduIIah on the 
other Rab and Acharya had declared themselves commu¬ 
nist while at Kabul, and they constantly Implored the 
Russian legation not to extend aid to the Raja’s group as 
thej were not communists 

Rab Who often called himself father of the revolution, 
Was a tj-pical arrogant mystic thirsting more for name and 
power than actual work.3 Roy regarded Rab as an imposter, 
and Acharya as an anarchist < Abani Mukherjee had been 

1 Rov Mmolr* ittj 7, 1954 

2. Hot Memoirt lit Starch. 1953 

3. Dimoftl, Opt. Cit. p 10? 

4. Rot ilfTTioiri M«T 3, t95i 
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the leader of the Indian delegation at the Baku Congress, 
and though he associated himself with Roy at Tashkent 
but he nurtured a secret rivalry and wanted to supplant 
Roy as the leader of the communist movement m India 

The rivalry between these two groups grew intense at 
Tashkent, the conflict veered mamly round the issue of 
leadership, but it also mwlved finance Each group made 
strenuous eilorts to wm the allegiance of the Hijratis, a 
majonty of whom jomed the group of Roy, but some also 
jomed the group led by Rab, while some remained neutral 
Rafiq affirms that they could follow a good deal, though 
not all, of what Roy expounded to them but they could 
hardly understand what Rab’s group was like Usmani, 
too, avers that Roy was sincere, frank, a man of leammg 
but an impractical man * As a result of the majority join* 
Ing his group, Roy’s position In the C I was somewhat 
strengthened, and partly m deference to the wishes of these 
Muhajirs Hoy stopped hts opposition to the plan of 
establishing a C P I at Tashkent 

Among the persons who joined the emigre C P I at 
Tashkent were M N Roy and his first wife Evelyn Roy, 
Abam Mukherjee and his Russian wife Rosa, 
Md. Shaflq, Mosood Ali Shah, Md Ah and 
Zakaria Rab and Acharya were already in the party by 
virtue of the fact that they had declared themselves 
communist while at Kabul * 

But these activities of the emigre Indians could not 
go unnoticed at the hands of an over vigilant British Gov¬ 
ernment which in a formal communication, protested to 
the Soviet Government against their activities and against 
the establishment of the Military School partly because 
the Soviet Union did not wont a rupture in relation and 
partly because there was a realization bj 1921 of the 
futility of engineering an armed revolution In India, the 

1 n>M p iM 

s. noliq Opt ClL p. S3 
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iPAder oi the Indian delegation at the Baku Congress, 
led though he associated himself with Roy at Tashkent 
hut he nMtured a secret rivalry and wanted to supplant 
Roy as the leader oi the eoiMnonist movement in India 

The rivalry between these two groups grew intense at 
Tashkent, the conBict veered mainly round the issue of 
leadership hut it also involved finance Each group made 
strenuous efforts to win the allegiance of the Hijratis, a 
maionty of whom lomed the group of Roy, hut some also 
the group led by Bab, while some remained neutral 
Rafio affirms that they could follow a good deal, though 
\ll of what Roy expounded to them but they could 
Wdly'understand what Bab's gmup was Idle IJsmani, 
too avers that Boy was sincere, frank, a man of learning 
I , L imnractical man l As a result of the majority join- 
' V?. omuo Boy’s position in the C I was somewhat 
'1* ''alhfned'^knd partly ro deference to the wishes of these 

Among the persons who joined the emigre C P I at 
Tashkent were M N B»y 

.1 IWokheriee and his Russian wife Rosa, 
Md“shX Masood All Shah, Md Alt and 
Zateria Kab and Achatya were already m the party by 
vS^ofthe fact that they had deelared themselves 
communist while at Kabul a 

But these activities of the emigre Indi^ could 

, at the hands of an over-vigilant British Gov. 
“"nt ^hic^ * a formal communication, protested 
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Soviet Union entered into an agreement with the British 
Government m March 1921 by which each party reframed 
from undertaking hostile action agamst each other and 
from undertaking outside of its own frontiers any official 
propaganda direct or indirect agamst each other The 
Russian Government further refrained from any attempt 
by military or diplomatic or any other form of action or 
propaganda to encourage any of the peoples of Asia m any 
form of hostile action against British interests or British 
^Empire specially in India Consequent upon this agree- 
ment the school closed down though the propaganda worK 
at Tashkent went on for some lime 

After the closure of the Military School a few Indians, 
including Md Akbar Khan returned to India through the 
North West but a number of them went to Moscow jn May^ 
1921 where they jomed the University of the Toilers of the 
East established m April 1921 and received further tram 
tag there t At the same time Roy also moved to Moscow 
along with these Muhajirs to attend th* Third Congress 
of the Communist International 

The emigre Communist Party of India which had 
already been formed at Tashkent towards the end of 1920 
Was reorganised in Moscow in May-June 1921 and it was 
then affiliated tq the Commdnist International It 
functioned in Moscow so long as the Eastern University 
existed that is till 1926 Muhammad Shaflq who had 
been elected as the Party s first Secretary at Tashkent was 
again made its Secretary and a Working Committee con¬ 
sisting of M N Boy Md Shafiq and Abani Mukherjee was 
constituted Among the Muhajirs who joined the Party 
at Moscow were ShaukaiUsmani Gawhar Rahman Rafiq 
Ahmad Mian Muhampiad Akbar Shah Sultan Mahmmad 

1 The firtt teventeen Indian xtndeitts of the VnloetsMl inert 
Gotchar Hahtnan Khffn Ilian Muhamwod Akbar Shah SuMo’i 
Muhamwad Mecr Abdul Mowed Firozudd n Mamoor Faile 
Ilofii qurban, Abdulla Sefidar Shm fcat Uemani Saficj AhtnoA 
Habib Ahmad Naseem Fvda All Zahir Abdul Oadrt Schrati 
Masood Al Shah Abdut QafjKm Moulano Abdul HamM Saj/eed 
and A*w Ahmad t 
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Mecr Abdul Slazeed Firozuddin Jlansoor, Fida Ali Zahid 
iazle Llahi Qurban and Abdulla Safdar 

t5ui me news of the lormaiion of ine emigre CPI 
at 'lawiKent naa noi been happily received by the Berlin 
tioup jtarly in thirteen Indians and one American 
belonging lo the group made a journey to Moscow to 
present their case to the C. 1, their expenses being borne 
by the C I Xhcir journey was a tvpical illustration of 
jealousy, rivalry and dissension among the emigre Indians, 
and the anlbivalent nature of their association with the 
CI and Communism Those in the group were 


1 Bhupondranath Cotta 

2 Vircndranath Chattopadhyaya 

3 Bircndranath Das Gupta 

4 Abdul Wahid. 

5 Pandarang JCbankhoje 

6 Ghulam Ambia Khan Luhanl 

7 HirambaUl Gupta 

8 Nallnl Gupta 

9 Agnes Smedley * 


Though Chattopadhyaya was the leader of the group 
Luhani was their spokesman Chattopadhyaya could not 
give clear exposition of anything and Agnes Smedley e 
extreme views in everythmg Next m rank was Bhupen ra 
hath Datta 


Chattopadhyaya the brother of the famous nationalist 
leader and poetess Sarojini Naidu was the eldest son of 
Dr Aghorenath Chattopadhyaya of Hyderabad After 
passing his BA examinaUon in 1903 Virendranath 
went to London to appear at the ICS examination u 
failed because of his involvement m political work H 
became associated with the Indu.Hoi.se’ a boardmg house 
for Indians established by Shyamjec Krishna Varnia m 
1905 Chatto also joined the New League und Free Mia 
Society set up by Savarkar In September 1909 Chatto 


1 M Ahtnad Op Oil V M 
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padhyaya went to Paris and collaborated Wiln Madame 
cama, who had declared herself Socialist, in her work for 
freedom of India While at Paris he also came m contact 
with anarchists Dr Datta nmintams that Virendranath 
Chattopadhyaya and Trimul Acharya became members of 
the anarchist communist group m Pans t On the eve of 
the World War One Chattopadhyaya went to Germany He 
was the spokesman of the emigre Indian revolutionaries in 
their pact with the German Government Roy maintains 
that he was a live wire t 

Dr Bhupendranatb Datta, Birendranath Das Gupta 
and Hirambalal Gupta had been members of the terrorist- 
revolutionary movement of Bengal. Dr Datta, brother of 
bwami Vivekanand, was associated with the weekly 
‘Yugantar’ In 1907 Dr Datta was arrested, sentenced to 
one year’s rigorous impnsonroent, and after Ws release 
went to the U SA in 1908 Roy maintains that Datta did 
not believe that Bolshevik rule in Russia would last long, 
and when they had met at Berlin he had also ridiculed 
the idea of Roy gomg there 3 

Luhani hailed from the district of Pabna in North 
Bengal His father was a Mokhtar He passed his B A. 
from Mmr Central College, Allahabad He left for London 
in 1913 In Xjondon he had joined the ‘Socialist Club’. 

Khankhoje was a Maralha He went to the U SA , and 
organised an Indian Independence League’ in 1907 in Cali¬ 
fornia He took his MA degree there After the out¬ 
break of the World War One, he went to Turkey In 1919 
he secretly came to Bombay, met B G Tilak etc but could 
not find much encouragement from them and went back 
He returned to India m 1949 Abdul Wahid hailed from 
Bihar He died abroad 

Agnes Smedley was an American lady who had a 
passion for the freedom of India After the First World 

1 Bhtif^ndra Kath butta Unpublbhed |)oIiti«al historv (in Benyali), 
P 25J 

2 Roy MemoxTS Kovtmitr S I9S3 
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War she came to Germany. There she was introduced to 
Uhattopadhyaya and the two later got themselves married. 

Kalmi Gupta’s full name was Nalmi Kumar Das Gupta. 
He had left India in 1913. He had been a terrorist but was 
not a member of any terrorist group. He hailed from 
East Bengal. He did not really belong to any group. He 
Was purely a seeker of fortune, with a certain mbom streak 
of daredevilry. ^ He was a good courier. 

Many of them belonged to the Berlin Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee organised with the help of the Germans 
during the War. The Committee proposed to function as 
a provisional Government m exile. One Muhammad Man- 
soorj* who had gone to Germany to study philosophy on a 
Government scholarship, was the first President of the 
Committee, but he was pushed back when the revolution¬ 
aries from America came to Berlin. 

The Berlm Indian revolutionaries declared that Roy 
had no right to speak on behalf of India. According to 
them the Berlin group alone was the representative orga¬ 
nisation of Indian revolutionaries and ail help should be 
accorded to them. They also challenged the propriety of 
forming the emigre C PJ. at Tashkent. In a long thesis 
prepared under Chattopadhayaya and Smedley, they con¬ 
tradicted the thesis posed by Roy at the Second Congress. 
They also demanded money to start a paper in Berlin to 
propagate for Indian independence which Was their mam 
aim ' 

They sought an interview with Iiemn, who agreed to 
receive their three representatives, that Is, Chatto, 
Datta and Khankhoje. Lenin gave them a patient hearing 
but made it clear that the Soviet Government could not 

1.' M Ahmad, p 113. AeeoTduta (o Sttratt he was an adpentirrauf 
type. Opt Cit, p 35 - , 

2 ItlaTuoor later went to JUoscoio. but was suspected of espionage, 
and It was on Roi/’a'idtervention that he was released He went 
baeJc to Gesmanv where 'he lived tIH 1530, (Rot Memoirs, Nov 
8. 1953J. Rot moinfalns that durinj, his trial in Cownpore iail, 
Mansoor was a prosecvtton wttnest. 
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actively take part m any plan for promoting revolution -in 
other countries, and that the thesis adopted at the Second 
Congress still stood good and further that if they wanted 
a change they should prepare a draft for the coiisideration 
of the ensuing Third Congress He also asked them to se^ 
Radek the Secretary o£ the CI This interview with Lenm 
disappointed the Indian revolutionaries. 

When they met Radek he promised to ask the E C C L 
to appoint a small committee to hear their cas^ This com 
mittee consisted of Thalheimer, Quelch and Borodin, who 
were all pro Roy 

When their charges were being discussed by the Com¬ 
mission Thalheimer asked them if they had any objection 
to work m co operation with Roy They replied that they 
would CO operate only if the CPI at Tashkent were dis- 

Hoy pointed the conditions under which the CPI was 
formed and maintained that though he did not approve of 
the idea he could not agree to its dissolution unless others 
concerned agreed to tt Disillusioned, most uf them soon 
left Moscow but Chitto Smedley Datta Luhani and Gupta 
stayed behmd to press their claims They demanded disso¬ 
lution of the CPI and threatened that if their demands 
were not accepted they would leave Moscow When this 
was not done three of them left Moscow, one by one Only 
Gupta and Luham remained After return ffom Moscow 
Dr Datta and others set up new Committee m 1922 

Apart from personal jealousies and rivalries finance and 
leadership constituted the two mam points of dissension 
among the Indian revolutionanes abroad That is why the 
Berlin revolutionanes objected ao fiercely to the forma¬ 
tion of an emigre CPI under the leader^iP of Boy, 
although some of them called themselves communist In 
reality their objective if any, was national iiidependen^e, 
wherein there was no scope for labour movement, which 
Ideal also they wanted to be realized through them and 
nobody else Except Luham and V Chattopadhyaya none 
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among the Indian revolutionaries who had gone to Moscow 
ever joined any Communist' Patty. An extreme view 
about them aired by both Roy and Muzaffar Ahmad is that 
they had gone to Moscow in quest of opportonilies and 
that the issue really was one of finance.^ 

While the Indian revolutionaries thus wrangled among 
themselves, the Third Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national meeting m June^uly 1921 assessed the situation 
and came to the conclusion that the post-war revolutionaiy 
ferment was over. It gave the slogan of the United Front 
and emphasized the necessity of winning the masses. It 
renounced armed uprisings and acknowledged the necessity 
of a longer period of preparation. Naturally not much 
attention was paid to the colonial question at this Con¬ 
gress, the work being assigned to a Commission. Boy 
protested against the opportunist way in which the East¬ 
ern question was being discussed. However, as a result 
of the Third Congress greater stress was laid on the 
formation of an indigenous C P.I. Further, the Tashkent 
Bureau of the C I. was dissolved and in its place the 
Eastern Section of the C.I. was opened 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Ihird Con¬ 
gress Roy was asked to proceed to Tashkent and wind up 
the show there. Boy completed the work of dissolution 
and other necessary arrangements by September-October, 
1921. 

Immediately after the Third Congress Boy also 
despatched Nalini Gupta to India as a messenger of the 
Communist Intemational. Nalini stayed in Bengal for 
some time, contacted revolutionaries like Muzaffar and 
returned in 1922. 

Roy returned to Moscow in the autumn of 1921 with 
22 Muhajlrs. At the same time Acharya and Rab afso 
relumed from Tashkent to Moscow, but the two were 


1 M Ahmad, Opt CiU p. ISO 
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not on good terms then Muhammad Ah and Zakaria also 
came to Moscow from Kabul 

About this time Abam MuJcherjee was expelled from 
the Communist Party on the charges levelled by the 
Berlin group for betrayal in the past and espionage 
thereafter 

In the meanwhile, the movement in India for the 
formation of the CPI that started in the second half 
of 1920 produced some results in 1921 when efforts were 
made to organise a Communist Party Reporting to the 
Executive Committee of the CI m June, 1921 Elfawa 
maintained that in 1921 the CI was already taking 
o^ensive against the foundations of capitalism in India 

By 1921-22 Communist centres were established in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, and Madras and a little towards 
the end of the period at Caivnpore Thus in March 1922, 
speaking of the work of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International Zinoviev could bo'ist that with 
the help of the Executive Committee organised Communist 
groups had been formed m India, where even at the Third 
Congress the CI had only weak circles of supporters 
As already indicated Duige was the moving spint at 
Bombay His work among the workers of Bombay and 
his publications, particularly his paper Socialist, attracted 
others like Ghate who were working independently on 
Left lines Ghate, like Dange and Muzaflar, bad been 
a radical and protestant from his student days His first 
experience of “struggle” was m 1915 in a strike of 
students against the Principal of the college in which he 
was reading He left the college and moved to Bombay 
He was also influenced by the Russian Revolution He 
went through many changes in profession, he was first 
manager of a firm then joined college in 1920, and there¬ 
after was in charge of the management of a hotel for 
•Tf'me frt ffru meanwfrrte fredbvEiVjtjeif 

mg and read Vivekanand, Neiteche, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
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Shaw and Kautaky’s Proletarian Revolution. jThe strikes 
of 1919-20 and the first session of the A.l T.U.C. finally 
converted him to the Le^ 

Following the confact with Dange he was able to 
read in a more orderly manner- He tells us that as early 
as 1922, he read the Communist Manifesto and also somo 
articles by R. P. Dutt.^ He also came across the Vanguard, 
and contacted its editor, M. N. Roy, thiough 
correspondence. 

He recalls how Marxist books were difficult to 
procure then and how they managed to have them. “IVo 
had to think up so many ingenious ways of getting litera¬ 
ture smuggled in past the vigilant eyes of the police and 
customs officials.”2 

In Calcutta Muzaffar Ahmad was the rallying centre 
of communists and other leftists Muzaffar and his 
associates had to work under the same limitation, namely 
paucity of finance and non-availability of Marxist 
literature, which confronted other communists Jn other 
parts of India. In 1920-21 poet Nazrul Islam was also 
involved when plans were being made in Calcutta regard¬ 
ing the formation of the Communist Party. He, however, 
did not join the party, though he became one of the 
founders of the Labour Swaraj Party formed later. As 
Dange was fortunate in having obtained the patronage 
of the rich liberal-minded Lotvala, so also was Muzaffar 
in having secured the friendship of Qutubuddin Ahmad 
in 1922. Qutubuddin was at one time a colleague of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the renowned nationalist 
leader. He used to both buy and read a lot of books, and 
his vast library was readily available to Muzaffar and his 
left friends Qutubuddin was also one of the founders of 
the Labour Swaraj Party. During the second World War 
he also joined the Commanbt Party. He died in 1948. 

1 V Ch-^e Reminweene**, in Ntw Age, April, 1S5S. 

2. IWd, p. 63. 
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In 1022 MuzalTar was also joined in hU ^^orkb 7 
ASdur Uozzak Khan and Abdur llalim, both of ^vhom 
continue to be prominent members of the C J* I Both of 
them had participated in the Non Co-operation movement 
and had sulTered imprisonment 

Muzaftar and his men were inspired by the G I and 
had also contacts with it Of his work In those dajs 
MuzafTar himself observes Compared to those who 
took the lead in forming the CP in France and China 
in 1921, we were very few in numbers and at least I was 
fully conscious of my inadequacy 5Iy knowledge of 
Marxism was very superficial nen 1 took the leap into 
the unknown in those days 1 knew my stock in trade was 
faith in the people and lojalty to the directives of the Cl 
J had neither any money nor any means of livelihood' ^ 

Ghulam Hussain was working in Lahore He had 
been a lecturer of Economics m Islamia College, Peshawar 
He was a friend of Mohammad Ali As nlrendy mentioned 
In his student days Mohammad Ah had left 1-ahore m 1915 
and had gone out to Kabul along with some other students, 
to prepare himself for revolutionary work After the 
Russian Revolution he went to Russia and joined the 
Communist Party It was he who called Ghulam Hussain 
to Kabul and influenced him towards Marxism Hussam 
became a convert and came back to Lahore with a mission 
to build up a Communist Party From Lahore he used to 
bring out a monthly in Urdu called Inquxlab He also 
became Secretary of the North Western Railway Workers’ 
Union He was later a convict in Cavvnpore Conspiracy 
case (1924) but confessed and asked for mercy There¬ 
upon he was freed 

In 1921 22 Smgavirelu Chettinr an old lawyer of 
Madras declared himself communist He movea the 
resolution on the National Independence at the Gaya 
session oi Vae Indian 'Nataenal Cnngrtaa (1522) He 

1 M Ahmai Out First DatfS Weio Age Apnl 19S8 pp 15 16 
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claimed that he was the first to address the AIC C as 
comrades m 1923 ^ He was later to preside over the first 
legal conference of the Indian communists at Cawnpore 
m 1925 He had a good librar> of Marxist literature. 

In India these amorphous groups, which were neither 
strong nor influential, existed as illegal bodies in the 
beginning ^ Numerically weak they existed more on paper 
than in reality Communism still existed at the level of 
ideas only and communist groups were more propaganda 
groups or ideological centres than a party, the strength of 
communism in India at this stage being mainly intellectual 
Speaking at the Fifth Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national Zinoviev observed that in the beginning com¬ 
munist parties were only great propaganda societies and 
maintained that thcj took to this attitude owing to the 
seething discontent of the masses at the end of the 
imperialist war^ 

They thus did not form any party, indeed no Central 
Committee of the Pirty was held till December, 1926, tut 
they were m touch with the CI, and often contacted e^cb 
other through correspondence They also received 
occasional aid from Roy etc They formed nuclei around 
which communist activity was to develop and extend later 

In India their difflcully was that having imbibed 
Marxism in vaiying degrees and having been drawn to the 
ideals of the Russian Revolution with difierent motives 
and on the basis of different conceptions they had formed 
about it these groups were not ideologically homogenous 
and hence inside (he same group there were differences 
among individuals The large size of the country made 
contact difficult and necessitated the adoption of different 
programmes and tactics 

A question may be raised ns to the relationship 
between the emigre Communist Party of India and the 

1 spren opt CIt p 33 
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party formed inside India. The orthodox communist 
Muzaffar Ahmad maintains that the link between the two 
was a continuous one and that the Communist Party of 
India was the extended form of the Party organisation as 
set up abroad,1 but Eange was only not so enthusiastic 
about it but he seemed to minimize the importance of the 
emigre unit of the Communist Party in relation to the 
Party constituted inside the country 2 

In 1921 as a result of Roy’s propaganda a conference 
of the representatives of the working class was convened 
by Shamsuddin Hassan and Gulam Hussain at Lahore with 
‘the object of organising a political party of the Indian 
working class ’3 Though the conference really never took 
place, yet Roy had submitted a Memorandum for it where¬ 
in are found his news on the Indian situation and the 
tactics to be adopted by the would-be communist 
revolutionaries. 

Roy's advice to the communists was that though they 
should not lose sight of the final goal of communism, 
namely, the end of class domination, and the establishment 
of a classless and stateless society and should relate any 
immediate programme of action to this final objective, yet 
the attainment of this final objective in India was inti¬ 
mately bound up with the question of national liberation, 
and therefore, any working class party worth the name 
must face and solve the problem of nat’onal liberation^ 
They must adopt a programme which would rally the 
W’orking class in the struggle against foreign domination. 
There were some communists in India who were looking 
only to the ultimate aim of all communists and were 
advocating the view that the question of national freedom 
was no concern of a vvorking class party in India. 'Thei’’ 
plea was that the state of consciousness of the Indian 

J Mmaffar Ahmad, Opt Cit, p. $ 4 . 

2 In(erri«to with the oufhor. 

3 A K. Hindi HI. H. Rov. p 201. 

4 Ibid. TP- 122~2i. 
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workers did not necessitate any such action and that any 
involvement in political struggle would necessarily bring 
the wrath of the Government on the party They held 
that the aim of a working dass party was merely to bring 
economic relief to the workers According to Roy this 
was sheer reformism Roy’s advice to them was to 
organise the working classes on the basis of immeihate 
grievances, and develop a strong revolutionary party, by 
leading them through a senes of strikes and struggles for 
the enforcement of these immediate grievances, thus 
engendering into them class-consciousness and class 
solidarity i 

This programme proceeded on the assumption that 
revolution in India was not going to be socialist but 
bourgeois democratic m the first instance, and the whole 
strategy was to see that the leaders of this if possible, 
should be the communist vanguards* For this purpose 
they were to proceed with a mimmum programme of 
‘bourgeois-democratic’ revolution which the Indian 
National Congress was to be asked to adopt In fact at 
this stage we find the communists making frantic appeals 
to the Indian National Congress to adopt *i more revolu¬ 
tionary programme so as to receive enthusiastic support 
of the masses 

As early as the Ahmedabad session of the Congress 
(December, 1921) they succeeded m getting Maulana 
Hassat Mohani, a great Urdu poet and an ardent nation¬ 
alist, to move a resolution advocating complete indepen¬ 
dence and opposing Dominion Status This resolution was 
not accepted by the Congress However, for moving this 
resolution the Maulana was tried m court and was senten¬ 
ced to life imprisonment though the Bombay High Court 
later quashed this sentence The Sfaulana was with the 
communists till 1927 when be had to leave the CPI be* 

1 Ibid p 125 

2 See Tfteset o/ the C I 1920 p IS 
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cause the communists did not approve of his joining the 
Muslim League. 

On the eve of the same Congress the communists 
issued a Manifesto to the Congress, signed by Roy and 
Abani Mukherjee but in the name of the C.P.I. wherein 
they maintained that non-co-operation could not succeed 
unless it were based on the immediate demands of the 
masses of the people They maintained that 

the civil disobedience carried into practice would 
mean a national strike, and with this end 
in view the slogan should be ; land to the peasant and 
bread to the worker The Manifesto thus read : “If the 
Congress would lead the revolution, which is shaking 
India to the very foundation, let it not put faith in mere 
demonstration and temporary wild enthusiasm. Let it 
make the immediate demands of the Trade Unions its own 
demands, let it make the programme of Kisan Sabhaa 
ifPeasant Union) its own demand, and the time ^vill soon 
come when the Congress will not stop before any obstacle : 
it will be backed by the Irresistible strength of the entire 
population consciously fighting for their material 
interests.”! 

From 1921 onwards th^ also started bringing ‘labour 
problem’ before the Indian National Congress which was 
asked to establish committees to organise the working 
class 2 The Congress, however, never encouraged the 
workers to organise theraselvw in Trade Unions or into 
a political Party of their own. ' 

In the Trade Union field the Communists started work 
on the basis of their conception of Trade Unions, in 
opposition to the official line of the All India Trade Union 
Congress. The Red International of Labour Unions formed 
in September, 1919 sent greetings to the Second session of 
the A I.T.U C held at Jharia In 1921, and Invited it ‘to join 

L if. N. Rot • On« ytar cf non-cooperaflon, p 2? 

2 S. A. Dangt. On Indian Trade Union ifooemenf. p 29 
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in the great world movement of international solidarity 
on absolutely equal terms It is to be noted that this 
Congress passed a resolution of sympathy with the starv¬ 
ing millions in Russia and urged workers to help Russia 
in every possible way 2 Ri the meanwhile efforts were 
also being made towards the end of 1921 to send the Muha- 
]irs back to India After they had received further train¬ 
ing at the University m Moscow they were sent back to 
India Some came through the North-West frontier, others 
through the Pamirs At first the idea was that two should 
travel together Among those who came through the 
former route, choosmg their own compamons were (a) 
Shaukat Usmani and Masood Ah Shah (bl Mia Muhammad 
Akbar Shah and Gowher Rahman Khan Towards the end of 
1921 or early in 1922 both these groups succeeded in reach' 
mg India via Tran They evaded arrest for some time, but 
later, they were arrested Mian Muhammad Akbar Shah 
and Gawher Rahman Khan were tried in the Peshawar 
Communist Conspiracy case Usman! was arrested at 
Cawnpore m May, 1923 As the Peshawar case was nearing 
completion, he was tried m the Cawnoore Consoiraey cise 
Masood returned back unnoticed to Moscow Meet Abdul 
Mazeed and Firozuddm Mansoor could not find '^ny cleir 
route and returned to Moscow a f 

It was then that the Pamir route was decided upon as 
an alternative Towards the end of March, 1922 the follow¬ 
ing left on this errand (1) Meer Abdul Mazeed (2) Eafiq 
Ahmad, (3) Firozuddm Mansoor, (4) Habib Ahmad 
Naseem, (5) Sultan Mahmroad, (6) Fida Ab Zahind, (7) 
Abdul Qadir Sehrai, (8) Sayeed, (9) Abdul Hamid, (10) 
Nizamuddm All of them, except Sayeed, Hamid and 
Nizamuddm were members of the CP I * This group was 

1 S D Pun«fc(rr Trod* Untosltm »n Imlia p 91 i 

2 M i^hmsd md p SI 

3 Opt clt, p 34 

i Opt tit, p 35 • 
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cause the communists did not approve of his joining the 
Muslim League. 

On the eve of the same Congress the communists 
issued a Manifesto to the Congress, signed by Roy and 
Abani Mukherjee but in the name of the C.PJ. wherein 
they maintained that non-co-operation could not succeed 
unless it were based on the immediate demands of the 
masses of the people They maintained that 
the civil disobedience carried into practice would 
mean a national strike, and with this end 
in view the slogan should be ; land to the peasant and 
bread to the worker The Manifesto thus read ; “If the 
Congress would lead the revolution, which is shaking 
India to the very foundation, let it not put faith in mere 
demonstration and temporary wild enthusiasm. I^t it 
make the immediate demands of the Trade Unions its own 
demands, let it make the programme of Kisan Sabhas 
i(Pea8ant Union) its own demand, and the time will soon 
come when the Congress will not stop before any obstacle ; 
it will be backed by the irresistible strength of the entire 
population consciously hghting for their material 
interests.’’! 

From 1921 onwards they also started bringing ’labour 
problem’ before the Indian National Congress which was 
asked to establish committees to organise the working 
class 2 The Congress, however, never encouraged the 
workers to organise themselves in Trade Unions or into 
a political Party of their own. 

In the Trade Union field the Communists started work 
on the basis of their conception of Trade Unions, in 
opposition to the official line of the All India Trade Union 
Congress. The Red Intematioiml of Labour Unions formed 
in September, 1919 sent greetings to the Second session of 
the A I.T.U C. held at Jharia in 1921, and invited it *lo join 

1 Jlf. N, Iloj One year of turn-cooperation, p 2? 

2 S. A. Dange: On Trade Union Mooement, p 29 
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Judgment was given in the second week of May, 1923 
The two approvers and Abdul Qadir Sehrai i were released 
Mian Muhammad Akbar Shah and Gawher Rahman Khan 
were sentenced to two years* rigorous imprisonment, and 
the test to a year s hard labour 

Previous to this case bad been arrested and convicted 
Muhammad Akbar Khan and a companion of his Khan 
was a Muhajir and had gone to Tashkent where he jomed 
the military school, though he never joined the Commu¬ 
nist Party He had returned to India secretly m 1921 W’th 
the mandate to set up a printing press in the tribal area 
and arrange the production and distribution of leaflets and 
posters He Was arrested and prosecuted under Section 
121 A of the Indian Penal Code and was sentenced to 
three years' rigorous jmpnsonment He was undergoing 
imprisonment when Rahq and others were arrested and 
put m the same jail Prom jail he managed to smuggle 
a letter for Sonali Dantwala (i e Md AIi) He was tried 
second time and got seven years’ sentence His cempanicin 
got a five years’ term 

Meer Abdul Mazid Firozuddm Mansoor and Gawher 
Rahman Khan were those among the prisoners of tbe 
Peshawar case who later actively paiticipated in 
communist activity 

Towards the end of this period the Cl also held a 
Congress of the Toilers of the East in January 
1922 With a view to co ordinate awakening these 
oppressed peoples with the Fghting proletariat of 
the world The Congress endorsed the thesis of the 
Second Congress and issued a manifesto to the Peoples 
of the East This Congress like the earlier one in Baku 
was propagandist in nature 
Concfitsion 

(l^tism originated_m India after^ the World War On e 
on t he fertile soil prepared by the new forces Eurmg 
this period the political scene was dominated by tho Indian 
i Ht later mate his remlnlsemett the “Time*" of London 
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iurther di\idcd mto smaller groups The following were 
in the first group (1) Mcer Abdul Mazecd, (2) Firozuddm 
Mansoor, (3) Habib Ahmad Nasccro, and (4) Raflq Ahmad 
Fazic Ilahi and Abdulla Safdar were to have come with 
them but they did not » 

After days of tortuous joume>lng the first group 
reached Chltral 

The police however, succeeded in apprehending them, 
and they were sent under arrest, to I'eshawar it was 
now easy for the police to apprehend and arrest others 
who followed 

All these arrested, whether they came via Pamir or 
via N WP, were tried in what later became famous as the 
Peshawar Communist Conspiracy Case (1922 23) Their 
trial was under Section 121A of the Indian Penal Code 
which was an oflcncc of conspiracy to deprive the King- 
Emperor of his sovereignty over India’ Although they 
had been arrested in 1922, their actual trial began early 
In 1923 . 

The accused were (I) Mian Muhammad Akbar Shah 
(resident of Nowshcra Peshawar), (2) Gawher Rahman 
Khan (of village Darbesh in Hazara District), (3) Meer 
Abdul Mazeed (of Lahore City), (4) Firoiuddin Mansoor 
(of Shelkhpura Town), (5) Habib Ahmad Nascem (of Shah- 
jahanpur in UP), (G) Rafiq Ahmad (of Bhopal City), (7) 
Sultan Ahmad (of Harlpur, Hazara district), (8) Abdul 
Qadir Sehral (of Peshawar), (9) Fida Ah Zahid (of Pesha- 
war), (10) Ghulam Muhammad (of Hazara district) 

The accused nos 1 to 9 wore members of the emigre 
CPI Ghulam Md had long ago relumed from Tashkent 
and was not a member of C PI As already mentioned the 
first two had returned to India via N W F early in 1922 

Among these Ghulam Mohammad and Fida Ah Zahid 
became approvers In the sessions court their case was 
defended by Sir Abdul Qadir 



CHAPTER THREE 


Growth of Communism and Militant Trade Unionism 
(March, 1922>March, 1929) 

The year 1922 23 marked the beginning of a definite 
swing in the so far ambivalent Indian communism From 
a collection of groups constituting an ideological centre, it 
began to organise itself as a movement On February 12, 
1922 the non*violent non co-operation started under the 
Gandhian leadership was withdrawn, after the peasants 
of Chaun Chaura (in U^) had attacked and killed 21 
policemen To Mahatma Gandhi this outburst of violence 
was a revelation that shocked and surprised him He 
admitted his ‘Himalayan blunder*, and seeing m it the 
voice of God, he withdrew the whole movement His 
action was formally approved by the Working Committee 
of the National Congress meeting at Bardoli on the 12th 
February, 1922 The suspension of the non-co-operation 
angered Roy, who in a manifesto, issued on July 15, 1922 
denounced it as a 'veritable betrayal of the revolutionary 
rank and file by the non revolutionary and reactionary 
leadership’^ 

The withdrawal of the movement marked the emer¬ 
gence of certain distinct tendencies For nearly three 
years the Mahatma had kept the people in a forlorn world 
cJ h}s foLlower^ to the realjiraJjau tsf that- end However, 
year’, and had geared the thought, emotions and actions 
of expectancy by his magic formula of ‘swaraj within one 


1 tt Roy & Eoelyn Roy On« veor of non^eooperalton p CO 
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National Congress Under the influence of tha British 
Labour Movement, successful trade unions were formed, 
yet the logical corollary of an Indian Labour Party could 
not materialise The International Communist Movement, 
stemming from the impact of the Russian Revolution, 
succeeded in establishing communist groups by 1921-22, 
though communism in India still existed on the level of 
ideas only. i 

From this two vital factors emerge which pro\ide 
the dual background to the origin, growth and develop¬ 
ment of communism in India The one is the inspiration, 
guidance and support provided by the Communist Inter¬ 
national, and the other is the background provided by 
the national movement as embodied in the Indian 
National Congress 

Communist movements in South and South-East 
Asia arose against the background of,nationalist move¬ 
ments, and the strength of communism has depended on 
the extent they have made their movement instrumental 
tn the realization of national aspiration In respect of 
Indian communists too there was evolution of their pro¬ 
gramme With their relation with the Congress and 
vice versa 

From these initial considerations a great limiting 
factor upon the development of commimist activity in 
India began Roy and others of the CI were away from 
the scene and not always in touch with the developing 
situation Their advice often bore stamp of unreality 
Moreover, they seldom Worked in close collaboration with 
one another Mutual jealousies, lust for power and money, 
differences of temperament and outlook remained 
inhibiting factors for long 

Moreover, direction and guidance from the Communist 
International were only of spasmodic nature in early 
years thus giving rise to differences of opinion and 
interpretation. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose, Iyengar, etc, and did much to 
popularise socialism and to create an atmosphere which 
led to the -founding of the Congress Socialist Party m 
19341 

The peasantry—the main driving force behind the 
movement—^had been left m lurch As observed 
earlier, they were drawn to Non cooperation on their own 
economic demands and expected Sward] at long last to 
bring an end to their misery Smce their economic 
grievances remained, the peasant movements continued 
even after the withdrawal of the "Non cooperation In 
fact a sort of scepticism came over both the peasants and 
their leaders who started independent class organisations 
of Kisans (Feasants) ^ 

Lastly among the effects was a new orientation m the 
communist strategy and tactics, which became clearly dis¬ 
cernible both m the trade union Reid and m the general 
political f eld In both these fields the communists started 
work on mdependent lines Attempts were made to 
organise trade unions on the basis of the tactics of revo¬ 
lutionary class struggle The existing leadership of the 
trade unions was dubbed as ‘moderate’ and ‘reformist’ and 
strenuous efforts were made to capture the leadership of 
these trade unions In the political field, similarly a 
beginning was made to establish strong nuclei of com¬ 
munist activity Various attempts were made between 
1922 and 1929 to create some oi^n of political mass 
action in which the communists could exercise tho 
hegemony of the proletariat 

These two lines of communist activity were not pursued 
separately, on the contrary they were Integrally related 
and were conducted by the same personnel belonging to 
\’nc cmnimifnsV tnvtvmvrA te utfiy "itir Wre tA 

clarity that we shall treat them separately 

1 We thflll deal trith thetn In Chopler \ end Chepler \ I 

2 Set, Chepter V jor delaU. 
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that had failed to materialise and now, to the great dismay 
and surprise of many of his followers he withdrew the 
movement 

The withdrawal of the movement witnessed the 
disintegration of the heterogeneous social and political 
elements that had constituted it There were, for example, 
the young people those terrorists and revolutionaries of 
pre war years who had veered round the Gandhian move¬ 
ment as it offered them a method of direct action, but with 
that basis now gone many of them again reverted to their 
old techniques The ensuing years saw a recrudescence 
of their activity in a more virulent form Some of them, 
on the other hand also started groping their way towards 
Marxism and Socialism * 

The elements compnsmg what we may terra the upper 
middle class progressives who had never been m ideological 
sympathy with Gandhis methods turned towards a cons¬ 
titutional approach and under the leadership of C R Das 
later founded the Swaraj Party z This trend towards 
constitutionalism along with other factors, gave encour¬ 
agement to communal elements in the country to raise their 
heads and poison the atmosphere s 

There also sprang up a left wing inside the Indian 
NallOTial Congress cnllcal of the dominant leadership, 
because they disagreed with certain aspects of the pro¬ 
gramme and tactics adopted by the Congress It took as 
Its starting point the withdrawal of the movement which, 
according to it was not justified. It later became vocal 
under the unproclaimed leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 We deal ir»h {hem in Chapter F re 

2 Ind an Annual Regleter 1923 Vo! I p 814 & Vo! II P MI 
We can t here deal toilh the or^n, prowth ond the progTamnie 
of the Sioaraj Partr htit ft h«j olwaji to be fcepf in the back 
proiind of the communUt ocllvlttf of thU period For thle *ce 
p S taramayya H itorv of the Conprei* VoU I pp 42t 50 

3 J Kehm Aafobio«jr«phy p 8S We ehall deal in detail trith 
thU phenomenon uhen toe later turn to the eocialtet handling 
0/ Pafcfttan and Natlonot tmftr 
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Subhas Chandra Bose, Iyengar, ctc^ and did much to 
popularise socialism and to create an atmosphere which 
led to the iounding of the Congress Socialist Party m 
19341 

The peasantry—the main driving force behind the 
movement—had been left in the lurch As observed 
earlier, they were drawn to Non cooperation on their own 
economic demands and expected Swaraj at long last to 
bring an end to their misery Since their economic 
grievances remained, the peasant movements continued 
even after the withdrawal of the Non cooperation In 
fact a sort of scepticism came over both the peasants and 
their leaders who started mdependent class organisations 
of Kisans (Peasants) 2 

Lastly among the effects was a new onentation m the 
communist strategy and tactics, which became clearly dis> 
eemible both m the trade union deld and in the general 
political f eld In both these fields the communists started 
work on independent lines Attempts were made to 
organise trade unions on the basis of the tactics of revo¬ 
lutionary class struggle The existing leadership of the 
trade unions was dubbed as ‘moderate’ and ‘reformist’ and 
strenuous efforts were made to capture the leadership of 
these trade unions In the political field similarly a 
beginning was made to establish strong nuclei of com¬ 
munist activity Various attempts were made between 
1922 and 1929 to create some organ of political mass 
action in which the communists could exercise the 
hegemony of the proletanaf 

These two lines of communist activity were not pursued 
separately, on the contrary they were integrally related 
and were conducted by the same personnel belonging to 
the communist movement It is only for the sake of 
clarity that we shall treat them separately 

1 We jhall deal with them in Cltspter V and CTiopter VI 

2 See Chapter V for deiati, 
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Communists and the Trade Unions 

Communist work m the trade unions had hitherto 
been only nominal Though a few young communists like 
IJiange, Chettiar, etc, were present at the very first session 
of the AH India Trade Union Congress, the communist 
activity as such was not discernible There were many 
reasons for this The first phase of the growth of the 
Labour Movement (1919 22) was boimd up with the 
general growth of the nationalist movement and was 
marked by the subordination of the interests of the work¬ 
ing class to the interests of the Nationalist Movement 
Though the Trade Unions as such were never committed 
to the nationalist struggles started by the Indian National 
Congress yet a few nationalist leaders like Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Dewan Chaman Lai V V Gin and others regarded 
the trade unions as second fiddle to the nationalist move¬ 
ment In practice, however, they did not go to the extent 
of calling for a general political strike of the workers 
This leadership as we have noted believed essentially m 
peaceful methods but they would on occasions resort to 
the expression of militant phraseology from the trade 
union platform consonant with the feelings and language 
of nationalism Carried on the wave of enthusiasm created 
by the political movement, a certain number of political 
strikes Occurred during the strike-wave that swept the 
country (1919 21) and which in the mam was driven by 
economic grounds In fact this was a period of spontaneous 
militancy m the working class movement 

Secondly, it needs to be emphasised that the com¬ 
munists Were still but a handful in number and not yet 
clear about the form their own activity should take The 
communist line of work among the trade unions became 
discernible from 1923 in the utterances of the commumsts 
and resolutions of communist gatherings, national and 
International The Fourth Congress of the Communist 
International (1922) sent a telegram to the I-ahore Session 
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of the AIT U C asking it not to restrict the working class 
movement to fighting only for “a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day s work’ and added “The economic emancipation of 
the peasants and workers depends upon the political 
liberty of the nation’’t ^Another document of this period 
advised similarly “the Indian Communist Party must 
bring the trade union movement under its influence It 
must organise it on a class basis and purge it of all alien 
elements "2 • 

In accordance With these resolutions of International 
Communism M N Roy advised “The task before the 
Trade Union Congress is not reform but revolution. It Is 
not Conservative trade itmonism based upon bankrupt 
theory of 'collective bargaining’, but revolutionary mass 
action involving the pauperised peasantry as well as the 
city and rural wage earners and led by those who want 
to see that India enter upon a period of social progress. 
The Trade Union Congress must free itself from the leader¬ 
ship which believes in plece>meal reform “2 

The basic features of this new Trade Unionism which 
thus emerged and which were inculcated among the 
labouring masses were the followmg 

Labour was to be organised on the basis of revolu¬ 
tionary class struggle, instead of on the basis of class- 
reconciliation, and harmony between labour and capital 
as was the official line of the AITUC The awakening 
and sharpening of the class-consciousness of workers was 
to be resorted to for this purpose t 

Two ideals, one immediate and the other ultimate, were 
to be put forward before workers" The ultimate aim of 
labour was to be nothing JesS thin the establishment of 
socialism or communism and m the achievement of this 
goal labour waS to be the leadlhg force The Immediate 

l and TheMi of tko Fottrth Congrtu of Ihe CJ^ P IS 

i See From Fourth to F/fh World Congrew Rejiort on Indui 

3 Jf W Rov PoHtjcal Ltifers vp TS~2<! 

4 B F Bradlev Trade Unloniftn In India pp 30.40 
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concern of labour was the amelioration of the immediate 
economic grievances, for “the attainment of which persis* 
tent struggles were to be waged by the workers, with, 
frequent use of the strike weapon Thus Roy wrote . ‘ Our 
object Is the economic freedom of the producing classes 
This ultimate goal will be attained after a long and bitter 
struggle Therefore our primary task is to organise the 
masses and lead them in the struggle for ^ economic 
freedom ”i 

It was also held that neither of these aims, whether 
immediate or ultimate, were capable of bemg jrealised 
under the existing conditions, and without national fre6' 
dom Therefore, it was held that Indian workmg clasS 
could not he mdifferent to the political struggle for 
national independence Thus unlike the official line of 
the AITUC which tried to keep the Trade Unions out 
of the quagmire of nationalist politics and confined thenl 
to the aim of the economic betterment, the communists 
refused to keep the working class aloof from political 
question The Trade Unions were to be weaned away 
from the official leadership, and thus got rid of ’alien’ 
influence they were to be made ‘truly workers’ orgaidsa* 
tlons ’ Thus Ben Bradley of the British Communist Party, 
Who joined the Indian communists during this period, 
Wrote “We felt that if the workers’ position was to bo 
Improved and a sound Trade Union Movement built up. 
It was essential to attack and overthrow the leadership of 
the reformists m the TVadc Unions'* Activities m 
accordance With this line were to be carried on •from the 
platform of the AJTUC, and th6 mew trade unions 
under coniitiunist domination were to be affiiliated to the 
AITUC, thus ultimately ensuring that the militant 
section would be In majority in that body The carrying 
out of such trade union activity was not ca^ 
the time Apart from the backwardness ^ and 

IMA Roy PollkaJ Lrtf«r* p 32 

3 Stt B r BradUy Trade CTnlontm In India p l2 
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other weaknesses of the Indian labour already noted, it 
was precisely at this time that, apart from general 
stabilisation of capitalism all over the world after the 
dislocations of the War period and a recession in the 
political tempo of the country, a decime m the trade 
union spirit had set in consequent upon disappointment 
and demoralisation among the workers after the great 
strike waves (1918 22), a majority of which failed to brmg 
about any appreciable improvement in their conditions 
of Work 

This period of reaction lasted till 1926, and is evidenced 
by a continuous decrease both in the number of strikes 
and the number of workers involved, between 1922 26 
The table below gives the figure yearwise t 


Year 

No of strikes 

Xo of workers 
involved 

1922 

278 

435 434 

1923 

213 

301 044 

1924 

133 

312462 

1925 

134 

270 423 

1926 

128 

186 811 


This Is not to maintain that there was complete apathy 
among the workers As a matter of fact during the period 
1922 20 a number of strikes mostly spontaneous but well- 
organised and having greater staying power, occurred In 
a number of places over wage cuts and other Immediate 
grievances like retrenchment and rationalisation Promi¬ 
nent among these were In 1923 the big strike, involving 
45000 Workers and lasting for two months among the 
Ahmedabad textile workers in 1924 the general strike of 
the Bombay textile Workers which lasted for three months 
and involved 160 000 Workers in 1925 a general strike 
among the Bombay textile workers o\er wage cuts the 
Bombay Textile labour Union havirig been bom as a 
result in January 1926 in 1926 strikes among the textile 
Workers in Bombay Indore and Mysore 
t Indujtriat Labour {n India X93S, p 19S 
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Despite a lull in the mass action the stir among the 
peasants also lemamed at places The Akali movement 
continued till the end of 1922 The peasant movement m 
UP also continued, as also that in Malabar In Bengal 
there was a no tax movement during the summer of 1922 
at ^ number of places But on the whole there %va3 a 
relative calm among the peasant masses till 1927-'28 when 
a fresh awakening dawned upon them consequent Upon 
the rapidly rising nationalist lone The peasant m6ve- 
ment in Bardoli (1928) was the most significant peasant 
movement of the period 

Notwithstandmg this general depression the com 
munists started their work along the new lines during 
thislunfavourable period, and m this they Were aided and 
stimulated by the emigre Indians trained at Tashkent and 
Moscow in the strategy and tactics of revolutionary trade 
unionism and communism, as well as by other communists 
belonging to International Communism who sought to 
inspire action through letters, propaganda in the form of 
booklets and pamphlets, messages, appeals financial 
aid etc 

Though most of the Moscow trained Muhajirs who had 
tried to enter the country through the north western land 
route during 1921-22 were arrested and convicted for 
varying terms of imprisonment, in the Peshawar Commu¬ 
nist Conspiracy Case (1922-23) mentioned earlier, but a 
few like Usmani successfully evaded the police and 
established contacts With local communists Usmani 
reached the country towards the end of 1921 and remained 
-free till May, 1923 and during this period contacted a 
number of local communists. Courier Nalmi Gupta left 
the country in April, 1922 and came back again In 1923 
He ciiuld be arrested only towards the end of the year 
The British communist Charles Ashleigh reached Bombay 
in September 1922 as an emissarY of the C P GH ^ and was 
arresUd but during the intenml of the completion of 
deportation proceedings he contacted a few Bombay com* 
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mumsts and delivered mess* rorise the local 

had come in 1922 returned to ^ i sympathis 

R C L Sharma of Pondichj .a I ^ its very 

and was a convenient divert ^ to 

April, 1922 Roy -shifted to Be c ^ ^ 

paper called The Vanguard « S S ^ w 

continued publication under a « i « h 

as The Vanguard ^nd later ^ 

India Hia first major work 
which interpreted the India 

was published from Berlin «s iingnsn eaiiion appeareu 
during the summer of 1922 and was immediately smuggled 
to India* 

C^e cumulative effect of all these was to introduce 
^new spirit and to give a fresh impetus to the movement 
This became faintly discernible in the strikes and 
struggles of 1922 23 when the communists came forward 
With the slogan of labour as the sole creator of value and 
with other slogans of a socialist outlook m which there 
were revolutionary demands for national freedom ^ For 
the first time communism came to be preached .dpenly 
It was in consonance with this spirit that for the first time 
in the country there appeared from Bombay a socialist 
weekly paper in English called The Socialist m August, 
1922 under the editorship of S A Dange The paper in 
troduced a Left wing viewpoint Into India Navayug in 
Calcutta Urdu Inquilab from Lahore Kirti in the Punjab 
Langal and Ganavani m Bengal Spark Kranti, and New 
Spark in Bombay were the other notable papers having 
Left wing viewpoints 

However despite these efforts and stimulations the 
communists could not make any headway m the trade 

’ .M .Ahmrui- -f}nf CIC- ^ JJ2- 

2 Among t?to wrlliiiitt of Rov of period are I W/iot da toe 

leant (I922)r 2 Politlcat Letter* 1924 3 future cf Indian 

PoIUtei 4 ^/termath of non cooperation S One near of non 
cooperatfort etc 

3 Danse Opt CiU V 
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mg 1923 24 and this was largely due to the 
Despite a^jt paralysing blow their movement receive 
peasants a] qj tjjg Government in the form of two 
conttnuejJ^s, Arst the Peshawar Conspiracy Care m wmc , 
UP ieady noted, judgement was delivered in May, W 
*>'5ld which removed for some time from P 

atially powerful group of agitators, =”4 
Cawnpore Bolshevik Conspiracy Case (1924) 

Cavmvore BOahemk Canaptracy Case (Il)2i) 

Since trade unionism still attracted “"'y a sma« 
portion of public attention, communist 
almost unnoticed, but for the Cawnpur Bolshevik M P 
racy Case against the following communists md tnei 
asmclates SA Shaukat Usmani, MumS ' 

Ahmad, Nalrai Gupta, Ghulam Husain. S'"®*”™. 
Chettlar, Ramcharan Lai Sharma and M N Boy Us • 
Muaaffar Ahmad and Ghulam Husajn had been arresteu m 
May, 1923 and kept without trial under Regulation Hi 
1818 Gupta was arrested m December, 1923 ana 
similarly kept under detention Dange was arrested ear y 
in 1924 In March, 1924 they were all charge shecteO 
the court Of the Etstrict Magistrate. Cawnpur. on behau o 
the Government of India under Section 121—A of 
Indian Penal Code, the plaintiff being Col C Kay * 
Director of the Central Intelligence Bureau 
was chosen as the place for launching a conspiracy c 
because UP in general and Cawnpur in particular w 
the main field of activity of Usmani the Moscow tram 
communist, who had secretly entered the country a 
with Masood All Shah 


In fact the main motives behind the case were 
entangle International Communism and thereby Ingh ^ 
the Soviet Government from giving encouragement ao 
help to the Indian revolutionaries, the repealed 
notes from the British Government In the past havms 
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failed to bring the dcared Jrcsult, (b) to terrorise the local 
communists and their would be supporters nnd sympathis¬ 
ers and (c) to strangle the communist danger in its very 
infancy so that it might not constitute any real danger to 
the industrial life of the country 

The trial began m Apnl, 1924 and concluded in May, 
1924 Ghulam Husain confessed and secured freedom, 
Chettiar was ill, R C L Sharma and M N Roy were 
abroad The four remaining accused were charged with 
conspiracy ‘ to wage war against the King Emperor by 
means of a violent revolution * t It was alleged that the 
Communist International which had a revolutionary aim, 
was determined to establish ita branch in India, that for 
this purpose it had directed M N Roy to establish a 
Communist Party in India, that Roy and other accused 
persons communicated with each other and entered into 
a conspiracy to establish a branch m India It Was further 
alleged that Roy consistently preached the doctrine that 
India could never secure freedom except by violent means 
and that to be a non violent revolutionary was like a 
vegetarian, tiger Roy was further charged to have advo¬ 
cated mass action that would develop into organised agra 
nan stnkes food riots and peasant revolts spreading like 
wild f re from one end of the country to another * 

All the accused denied the charges and professed they 
did not hold the view attributed to them Eange in par 
ticular declared that he diflered with Roy on some funda¬ 
mentals like the use of violence etc He admitted that he 
corresponded with Roy but merely for the purpose of 
getting material for his study (book) and his journalistic 
writings The accused claimed the right which had been 
accorded to communists in other parts of the Empire, 
especially in Great Britain—^the right to preach socialism 

1 The Ind an Annual Reg ster 1924 p XVIll 

2 SuTnntoru of charges tofcen from the Indian Annual Register 
1924 Vol I p XVm 
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They averred they had done nothing more than that* 
They went up to the Sessions Court in due course The 
judge Mr H L Home, notonous in the Chaun Chaura 
case however, confirmed the existence of a conspiracy and 
sentenced each of them to four years’ imprisonment 

The case aroused considerable interest both in India 
and abroad, since some people interpreted this as an act 
of the authorities to stop preaching of sociabsm itself 
Many labour and trade union leaders in Great Britain led 
by George Lansbury tried to raise agitation in England 
on this issue The significance of the case not only lay m 
the fact that for sometime it crippled the communist move¬ 
ment but its reverberations could be felt much later when 
in the spring of 1964 on the basis of some archival material 
it was alleged that m 1924 Dange had written a letter to 
the then Viceroy offering his services to the Government 
in exchange for his early release from prison Though 
Dange denied the genuineness of this letter it became a 
bone of contention between the Left and Right communist 
factions m the C PI, leading to a split 

(^crease of Communist Activity tn the Trade Vnions 

The Cawnpur conspiracy c^e^ slackened communist 
activity for a while but there was a rescrudescence from 

1925 26 in a more virulent and militant form Undaunted 
by the trial the communists made a bold attempt to capture 
the trade unions and to convert them into mass trade 
unions under a working class leadership "close to the 
workers in the factories, guided by the principles of class 
struggle and operating as a smgle force in the economic 
and political field ’ 2 The passage of the Trade Union Act of 

1926 Was favourable to the communist activity in as much 
as for the first time the organisation of trade unions and 
resort to strike actions were legalised so far as registered 

1 The SoeklUt, 24JtJ4 

2 Dange Opt Clt, p 
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unions were concerned though there were restrictions on 
the political activity of the workers^ 

'-——By:—1925 roost of the convicts m the Peshawar Cons 
piracy case were released After release Meer Abdul 
Mazeed assisted by Gawher Rahman Khan Firozuddm 
Mansoor and Habib Ahmad Naseem resumed work at 
Lahore cut short by Gulam Husain having severed his 
connections with the Party Abdul Mazeed was released 
m 1924 and started work Immediately thereafter 

The Work in the Ihmjab also got impetus from the 
Ghadar Party leader Santokh Singh a bom revolutionary 
and a tireless organiser who came to India via Moscow in 
1925 By 1924 the Ghadar Party in America had come 
under the influence of the Communist International and 
started sending delegates to the Soviet Union for being 
trained in communism After training they came to India 
and laid the foundation of the communist movement m 
India This became particularly evident from 182? 
onwards 

Towards the end of 1925 the Muhajir Faale Ilahi 
Qurban a trusted lieutenant of M N Koy also came hack 
He could be arrested only m April 1927 and sentenced to 
seven years rigorous imprisonment but In the mean 
while he contacted many Party leaders 

Muzaffar Ahmad was released on grounds of health 
In September 1925 and with him at the scene the Calcutta 
group became once again active 

Though Dange could be released only early m 1927 
but in his absence the Bombay conmiumsta S V Ghate K 
N Joglekar and R S Nimbkar kept the flag flying In 
Cawnpur Hasrat Moham and others were doing their bit of 
work In Madras Chettiar was still the flickering hope of 
Indian communism 

The local communists were reinforced by the arrival 
of a number of foreign communists between 1925-28 Some 
of them like Allison, Spratt and Bradley, were zealous 
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communist revolutionaries, and able organisers and they 
Imparled a new spirit to the movement 

To be sure these foreign communists were sent partly 
in pursuance of a new orientation in relation to India m 
the policy of the Communist International dating bacK 
from 1924 for the purpose of establishing direct contact 
with the communist groups and organisations in India, 
Direct contact, however, was not possible and the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain became the organisational 
link which from then onwards mcreasinglv took upon 
itself the task of commumsing the Empire This change, 
no doubt, meant an implied criticism of Roy ^nd his 
method, though the channel through Roy also 
continued simultaneously 

The first foreign communist to be sent to India was 
P E Glading an engineering worker in Ix>ndon who 
arrived early in 1925 but left India soon without making 
any contacts 

In April, 1926 he was followed by George Alhson alias 
Donald Campbell, a Scottish coal miner, who had spent 
some time in Moscow He was sent direct by the Red 
International of Labour Unions and was charged with the 
task of organising a radical left v\ mg inside the Trade 
Union Congress which was itself to be converted Into an 
organ of revolutionary trade unionism, but was asked to 
keep out of Party politics. An attractive personality, he 
was aggressively proletarian and contemptuous of middle- 
class communists and trade unionists In January, 1927 
Allison was arrested on the charge of entering India on 
a forged passport He was given eighteen months’ impri¬ 
sonment and was deported at the expiry of the term in 
Ma>, 1928 

Philip Spratt, an Oxford graduate, arrived on 31st 
December, 1926 His job, he hiasell maintained later, 
was that of a messenger and reporter t His principal 

1 P sprnt Blowing up JndU, J> *5 *' 
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message was that the G PI should launch a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party as a legal cover, and that the Party mem¬ 
bers should get into the trade unions and capture their 
leadership A man of superb organisational skill, he was 
later convicted m the Meerut Conspiracy Case, but broke 
olT with the communists afterwards, relating his experi¬ 
ences and views in 'India and Communism' and ‘Blowing 
up India * t 

Early in 1927 Saklatvala, the communist MP and 
Mardy Jones came to India as representatives of the 
Workers’ Welfare League of India, London Saklatvala 
was bom in Bombay in 1874 and went to London in 1905 
and found his way In the labour mo\ement He was 
Indian Secretary of the League 

Ben Bradley arrived m September, 1927 and L H 
Hutchinson in September, 1928 Bradley was an engii e- 
enng worker and a member of the Amalgamated 
Engmeerlng Union ) 

*-^art from their concept of revolutionary trade 
unionism based upon the uncompromising theory of class 
struggle, the communists focussed a number of promment 
issues from the trade union platform The inseparability 
of the working class struggle from the struggle for poli¬ 
tical emancipation, need for a working class party, leader¬ 
ship or at least hegemony of the proletariat in the national 
movement, struggle m respect of a definition of the 
political goal of freedom to mean complete independence, 
alliance with the peasant masses and their struggles, per¬ 
sistent use of strike weapon, overthrow of reformist trade 
union leadership, afilliation of the Trade Union Congress 
With HIX.U and League against Imperialism and relations 
With the Pan Pacific Trade UiUon secretariat, protests and 
demonstrations against Simon Commission, Whitley Com¬ 
mission, and Trade Disputes Act, and dangers of a new 
capitalist War against the ILSSJl., expression of fnend- 
shlp unth Soviet Union and China criticism of Nehru 
Beporl, struggle against LL.O and the IJ*TU^ Labour 
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Swaraj and Labour Constitution etc, carried in the wake 
of the ever-rismg tone of nationalism from 1927 onwards. 
Some of these did not fail to attract suppoit 

The workers themselves had passed over the phase of 
demoralisation, and hard pressed by their miserable eco¬ 
nomic conditions, they again took to strike action. Activity 
among the workers Increased by leaps and bounds. Trade 
Union organisations shot up A great wave of working 
class unrest rolled over the country and socialist slogans 
began to appear In 1925 the communists found an impor¬ 
tant leader in D-. R Thengdi of Nagpur in the trade union 
field Thengdi became president of the Bombay AJ.T.U.C 
in February, 1925 and in his Presidential address he ad¬ 
vocated nation-wide stakes He urged labour not to b& 
apolitical but the consensus at this Congress was that in¬ 
dividual workers should be free to jom whatever political 
party they liked t He was the first man in the country to 
have introduced the concept of class-struggle from the 
trade union platform He also urged representation of 
labour in the legislature on the basts of adult suffrage He 
also wanted labour to develop an international' outlook 
The Workers' Welfare League of India, London, which in 
1924 had been appointed representative of the AITUC. in 
England, sent greetings to this Congress 

/'The First of May was for the first time celebrated at 
I^anBre in 1927 The slogan ‘Long live the Red Flag’ re¬ 
placed that of 'Bande Mataram’ (Hall Motherland) which 
was the slogan of the Indian National* Congress In May, 
1927 was started a highly revolutionary paper called 
Kranti (Resolution), and while it shortly ceased publica¬ 
tion, it was again revived In 1928* A few other papers 
were published in the vernaculars. 

The membership of the trade unions increased by 
great strides and a new wave of strike overtook the coun- 

1 Report «/ AJTUr, IS2S. 

2 ilhtnad Mnkhtffr. Trade Untonlm end Labour W 

India, p 212. 



try Trade union membership in^Bombay which in three 
years had only advanced from 44,669 to 59,544 

leached 75,6U2 by 1927, rose to 95,321 by March, 1928 and to 
200,325 by March, 1929 In 1927 m India as a whole there 
were 11 registered unions with 45,253 members, m 1928 
there were 30 with 152,061 members : in W29 the number 
rose to 42 unions with 153,483 members ^j^he following 
table gives us an idea of the steady rise in the number of 
registered and unregistered unions and their membership 
for the country as a whole, between 1927 and 1929 ‘ 

Begistered Unions 


Year 

No of 

Member¬ 

No. 

Membership 


Unions 

ship 



1927 

72 

87,340 

11 

45,253 

1928 

94 

198,072 

SC 

152,061 

1929 

99 

196,748 

42 

r 153,463 , 

[From Industrial 

Labour in 

India ! 

: Studies and 


Reports of ILO, 1938, p 126], 

The year 1923 also witnessed the greatest tide of the work¬ 
ing class advance and activity of any year of the post-war 
period The working days lost m the year totalled 
,31,647,404, that is, more than in the previous hve years 
taken together The number of strikes in 1928 was almost 
double of that in 1926 The chief centre of the strikes were 
the Bombay textile workers, whose stnke lasted for full 
SIX months, from April to October, 1928 It was indeed one 
of the greatest strikes of Indian history Involving 150,000 
workers.2 The strike, no doubt, gave expression to the 
prevailing Industrial unrest and discontent among the 
workers over wage cuts, unemployment and rationalisation 
It was in connection With this strike, over its desirability 
or otherwise that a controversy rose between the commu¬ 
nists and other officials of the Trade Union Congress like 
N M Joshi Indeed the Bombay Textile Labour Union 
did not take active part in the strike In May, 1927 the 

1 7 L O Tleportt Industnal Lahwt in India, j> US 

2 ibid, p SM 
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communists then started a nval trade union organisation 
of textile workers of Bombay called Girnl Kamgar Union 
but known as Red Flag Umon among the workers It was 
the first purely Left wing trade union in India It started 
with a membership of 384, but the membership soon rose 
to 54 000 by December, 1928 and by the first quarter of 1929 
it had reached 65 000 ^ 

The strikes were not confined to Bombay alone Out 
of 203 disputes all over the country m 1928, 111 were m 
Bombay, 8 in Behar and Orissa, 7 In Madras and 2 in the 
Punjab Among the strikes at other places and in other 
industnes were Bengal Jute the E I Railway, S I 
Railway, Sholapur, Nagpur, Cawnpur and Madras textiles, 
steel Workers Jamshedpur, Calcutta Dock workers etc 
The stnkes also got assoaated with the resurgence of the 
nationalist movement from 1927 onwards and rose to a 
new pitch with the arrival of the Simon Commission in 
February, 1928 What is noteworthy about these strikes, 
originating as the bulk of them did from grievances of 
an economic character, was the attempt to establish trade 
unions on the principle of Marxism and the concept of 
class struggle The paper Krantl, for example, always 
instilled Marxian phraseology among the workers When 
the General Strike of Bombay Textile workers ended on 
October 6, 1928 the Kranti of 13th October contained the 
following leader ‘ Remember that the strike is not ended 
but it is only suspended Although we go to the MiRs, 
we do so boiling wth rage There is no peace until 
capitalism is overthrown * * Another of its issues contained 
the following on the trial and conviction of the accused 
workers in connection with the murder of one, Mr Daver, 
a mill official ‘ If a man excited by the fire of joolom 
(injustice) Were to do any unlawful act, then he is not 
responsible for it but capitalism which does this joolom 
snd brings mountains of unhappiness should be hanged 
i Ibd p 3$S. 

t Quoted by Ahwod Mukhtor In Trad« Uniontjm and Labour 
Disputes In Indio, p 31$ 
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But how can capitalism be hanged by the Court of the 
capitalists’ The law throughout the world is the law of 
capitalisih The workman can’t be happy unless and until 
capitalism is killed and the ownership of factories and 
agriculture is in the hands of labour" i Similar views 
were &lso expressed in another paper Spark, started during 
this period under the editorship of M G Desai It stopped 
publication for a while but reappeared as New Spark under 
L H Hutchinson Spratt snd Bradley also sometimes 
gave encouragement to violence, though Dange held 
the opposite view that under the existing circumstances in 
India coristitutional method was appropriate In a 
speech in April, 1927, reported by the National Herald 
(25th April, 1927), Spratt said The embers of mass dis¬ 
content are lying dormant beneath the structure of Indian 
society and bidmg their time to'blaze forth into a mighty 
conflagration Revolution of a dual character—social and 
poIitical-~is m store for India To make it successful the 
workers and the peasants need to be arrayed under the 
banner of communism, and organised under the lines of 
trade union In September, 1927 Spratt was prosecuted 
under Section 124A, IPC, for his booklet ‘India and 
China’ but was acquitted m November, 1927, 

Added to these revolutionary ideas of class struggle 
was an attempt to instil into the workers a sense of inter¬ 
nationalism In 1927 for the first time the question of 
international solidarity of labour was brought before the 
Indian workers by publicising the trial in America of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and the efforts being made to secure 
their acquittal The expression of friendship with the 
Soviet Union and China also became a theme at this time 
and they asked the workers to support the ‘Hands off 
China’ movement 

Important changes were clearly taking place in the 
Indian Labour Movement The rising tone of militant 


1 Ibid, p 1$. 
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trade muonism, the strike wave with its accompanying 
slogans of class war, socialism and labour internationalism 
were imparting a new international significance to the 
whole movement The two post-war impacts upon the 
Labour Movement, the one coming from the British I,abour 
Party and the other from International Communism, that 
had for several years existed side by side now seemed to 
be coming Into a headlong clash The outcome of the 
conflict was not simply of significance for India alone— 
its implications were international in extent and that 
precisely was whether the Indian Labour was to ally itself 
With the British Labour Party and through it, in the inter¬ 
national labour field, with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Socialist International (Amsterdam) 
or it Was to ally itself with International Communism a*^d 
with the Red International of Labour Unions and the Third 
Communist International Moscow 

The growing importance of the international aspect 
of the situation Is evidenced by the fact that at this 
stage both the British Labour Leaders (more precisely the 
B T U C) and the International Communists sent a strong 
contingent of their representatives to India to impress upon 
the Indian Labour their respective ideals with a view to 
wm it to their side Among the British Labour leaders 
who visited India at this stage were Fenner Brockway, A- A. 
Purcell and J Hallsworth ITie latter two attended the 
Cawnpur Session of the AITUC and on their return 
published a Report on Labour Conditions In India which 
gave a graphic accoimt of the conditions of Indian I*abour 
‘It is doubtful whether there is any parallel case in the 
world today, at least in any country comparable with India 
That such a state of affairs should exist in the 20th 
Century after 150 years of Bntlsh rule is a serious 
reflection upon everybody concerned’t The Communist 
emissaries have already been mentioned 

\ A A Purcell & J Hollttaorth Report on I.abour cond»fciot** S’* 
tniia p 6 



Along with these emissanes, a vast amount of 
communist literature was smuggled mto India As we have 
already pomted out, the chief difficulty of the young 
Indian communists had been them lack of clanty on 
Marxism and communism, due to a dearth of literature 
on the subject and frequent attempts were made to send 
such material The Government’s usual method to stem 
this flow of communist literature had been to act under 
Section 19 of the Sea Customs Ait In May, 1927, however, 
the Government of India, framed a notification, prohibitmg 
the import mto India of any publication Or document 
issued by, or emanating from the Communist International 
or any organisation affiliated to or connected With it 

The echo of this rivalry for dominance over the trade 
unions could actually be heard at the Madras Session of 
the AITUC in January, 1926 Major Graham Pole of 
the British Labour Party personally delivered messages 
from the British Trade Union Congress and the IF T U 
TheCPGB.theRILU and the USSR Council of Trade 
Unions sent their greetings and expressed satisfaction over 
having established direct contact with India, and hoped 
for closer relations in future for serving vital common 
ends 

The struggle over International affiliation assumed 
great importance and was intensified with the presence of 
these foreign labour representatives Thus m a lengthy 
message to the 8th Session of the AITUC held at 
Cawnpur in November, 1927, under the presidentship of 
Dewan Chaman Lai the Red International of Labour 
Unions, while emphasizing the n^ssity of class-conscious, 
political and economic struggle against oppressors asked 
the Indian trade unions to remember the distmction 
between RIL U and Amsterdam International The 
message concluded ‘ The Executive Bureau of B.Ii.U is 
profoundly convinced that the trade unions of India will 
be able to determine who are the enemies and who are 
the friends of the exploited classes, and oppressed peoples, 
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that the working classes o£ India will march shoulder to 
shoulder with those who have placed upon their banner 
the unity of the world trade union movement" The main 
aim of the Communists was to connect the AITUC with 
the International Trade Union Movement, through the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Secretariat 

Apart from the RILU, this Congress received 
greetings from the C P G B, and the League against Impe- 
iiallsm The League appreciated opposition to the Simon 
Commission deplored Labour Party's participation in It 
and called upon the workers to take a leading part in the 
national and social emancipation movements t The 
I FTU ,'in its greetings, similarly expressed for affiliation 
The British Labour Group and their supporters in India, 
the Joshl Gin group of trade union officials, desired the 
affiliation of AITUC to I FTU. Speaking at the above 
mentioned annual Session of the AITUC Purcell, the 
fraternal delegate from the BTUC, said, “It is the busi¬ 
ness of our delegation, it is our duty—a duty we are highly 
honoured and deeply grateful to perform—to do whatever 
is possible to relate, to link up, to coordinate this trade 
union movement with the B T U Movement "2 

The question of International affiliation suddenly 
came into prominence in 1927 because the Chinese move¬ 
ment had affiliated to the RILU It was in anticipation 
of this struggle that the Joshi Gin group first brought 
forward a proposal at Cawnpur (1927) for affiliation of the 
AITUC to the IF T U The communists, however, 
exercised a strong influence over the trade unions, and 
this, together with the fact that there was a body of 
neutral trade unionists who did not favour affiliation to 
any of the Internationals, led to the defeat of this proposal 

The question of international affiliation however, did 
not lose importance and at the Delhi meeting of the 

1 Report of the 8th teMlan of AtTUC 1927 

2 Report of Slh Senlon of AtTUC , Cawnpur 1927 
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Executive of the A I.T U C in 1928 the communists made 
a counter-proposal to affiliate to the Red International of 
Labour Unions After a good deal of skirmishes both the 
groups dropped the idea of mtemational afSIlation for the 
time bemg i ^ 

It was clear that what was at stake, and underlying 
this international controversy was the fundamental ques¬ 
tion as to which of the two conflicting principles was to 
form the basis of the trade union organisation and policy 
m India The official poii<^ so far pursued was that the 
business of trade imions was to champion and defend the 
economic interests of the working class by collective bar¬ 
gaining, and it was for this that the unity and solidarity 
of workers was essential In this view of things there was 
no place for class struggle 2 The interests of Labour and 
Capital were not irreconcilable and “the task of industrial 
statesmanship is to try to reconcile what appears on the 
surface to be a conflict of interests ’ 3 

But the view of the Marxists was based on an altoge¬ 
ther different conception that class struggle is the inevi¬ 
table phenomenon under capitahsm and there is no turn¬ 
ing away from it Therefore, trade unions ought to be 
based on the principle of class struggle Moreover, this 
struggle of the working class was not confined to mere 
economic interests of workers but was and must be 
extended to whole field of social, economic and political 
life •* “Trade Unions are not only the focal points for the 
organisation of the working class, they are even more 
important as organised bodies to promote the abolition of 
the very system of wage labour 5 Therefore, Trade Unions 
are not neutral, on the contrary they must be social and 
political It was this conception of trade unions that the 

1 Indian Annual RepUter 1927 Vot II p 119 

2 For detovled analyH* of tfci* offievil lvn« $et Chapter tl 

3 Lincoln Fran* on Brituh Labour Parly Vol II p 87, 1948 

* Ste Marx EngtU Correspondenet p 2S 

5 Ste A Lcsopskr ifarx a»i the Trade Vnlmt, p IS 
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communists were trjmg to inculcate into the working 
class 

In the light of these two conceptions the resolutions 
and acheeialiens of the Cawnpur session of the A-11 UC 
uit musi important Ihe communists made con- 
slaerable headway They succeeded in getting discussed 
and resolutions passed, on such topics as Imperialism, 
threat of war to the USSR, League against Imperialism, 
Colonial oppression, the Simon Commission etc The poli¬ 
tical resolution on the Simon Commission expressed oppo¬ 
sition to its appointment on the groimd that It 
violated the principle of self-determination t The resolu¬ 
tion declared for Its boycott and requested the British 
Labour Party to withdraw its representatives from the 
Commission The resolution also declared that, in the mean¬ 
while a Sub-Committee of the TUC should draw up a 
Labour Constitution for the future Government of India, 
which should be presented to the Executive Council and 
to the working classes m the country. 

Another resolution, drawing lessons from experiences 
of China, declared that ‘'national bourgeoisie will surely 
betray the struggle for national Independence”. It further 
maintained that the aim of Trade Unions should be to 
prepare workers for leadership of the national struggle and 
for this purpose it resolved to appoint a “Council of Action”, 
realising the urgency of organising a mass movement of 
workers-and peasants 

Viewed in this atmosphere of rivalry for gaining con¬ 
trol of the AIT U C, the 91h Annual Session held at 
Jharia in December, 1928 was very Important The session 
was being attended by Johnstone, the American represen¬ 
tative of the League against Imperialism, and Ryan, an 
Australian, who represented the Pan-Pacific Trade Union 
Secretariat This Congress was addressed not only by 
Johnstone and Ryan, but also by Jawaharlal Nehru, 

1 See indian /Innual Regitter, 1927, Vol IJ p 117 
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Bradley Spratt etc Johnstone maintained that the League 
was an international expression oi the struggles of the 
colonial peoples for independence and hoped that the 
Congress would affiliate itself to the League He was 
arrested on the opening day after he was leaving the Hall 
Ryan similarly hoped that the Congress would establish 
contacts with the PPTUS 

A significant resolution of this Corigress condemned 
the Trades Disputes Act and decided In favour of a general 
strike against it though it was never implemented The 
AIT U C affiliated itself to the League against Imperial¬ 
ism But far more important was the Resolution of the 
Congress on 'Labour and Future Constitution for India’ 
which declared the following to be incorporated in any 
future constitution 

1 Socialistic Republican Government of the Working 
Class 2 Abolition of Indian States and Socialistic 
Republican Government there $ Nationalisation of 
Industries and Land 4 Universal adult franchise 5 
Free compulsory education 6 Freedom of speech and 
association 7 Right to work and maintenance and pro¬ 
vision for social and unemployment insurance including 
maternity benefits 8 Non enactment of repressive and 
reactionary labour laws etc This Congress registered the 
victory of the communists and other Left wing elements 
on some vital points At this Congress Nehru was elected 
President for the commg session Among the two Vice- 
Presidents elected were Bhupendra Nath Dutt and 
Muzaffar Ahmad Dange was ejected one of its Assistant 
Secretaries The Jharia session really marked the high 
tide of communism m the trade union field It was also 
indicative of the fact that the Right leadership was gra¬ 
dually losing ground and it was not long before a split 
occurred at the next session at Nagpur 

But far more important than these struggles over 
affiliations, prmciples and resolutions and leadership on 
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the platform of the AIT U C was the effect of the great 
strike-wave (1928-29) over the industrial organisation in 
the country To check the phenomenon and to check the 
menacingly growing communist activity the Government 
brought two bills before the Central Legislative Assembly: 
the Trade Union Bill and the Public Safety Bill. The 
Trade Union Bill was brought before the Assembly towards 
the end of 1928 and became law in 1929 It was divided 
into three parts the first provided for the establishment 
of Compulsory Courts of inquiry and conciliation boards, 
the second made strikes illegal m public utility services 
such as Railways, Postal Services, Water and Light Supply, 
unless each individual going on strike gave one month’s 
notice, the third declared illegal strikes which had any 
other ob]ect than or in addition to the furtherance of a 
trade dispute withm the trade or industry m question It 
also prohibited sympathetic strikes i 

But there was a further problem according to the 
Government that of European Communists in India whose 
arnvals and activities synchronised with the rising tide of 
strike struggles The problem was how to send them back 
to Europe, for under the existing law the Government 
could not force Europeans out of the country There was, 
for example the case of Mr B G Homiman, the Bombay 
journalist, who was asked to go out of the country but who 
refused and whom the Government was unable to deport 
The failure of the case against Spratt in 1927 also showed in¬ 
adequacy of ordinary law to deal With the problem To 
remedy this was brought before the Assembly the Public 
Safety Bill on 6th September, 1928 Called Communist Bill 
in the original draft, it was styled Bolshevik Removal Bill 
by the Anglo Indian Press 

The Bill was to be applied to a person who (a) “directly 
or indirectly advocated the overthrow by force or violence, 
of the Government establi^ed by law m British India 

1 Indian Annual Reguter, JOiS’^O—Protetdlngt of the Leciilatiue 

Attemblv, also tee, L Huteftnuon Coneptraey at Kecrut. 
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or the unlawful interference with the ownership of pro¬ 
perty” or (b) ‘sought to foment or utilise industrial or 
agrarian disputes or other dilutes of a like nature with 
the object of subverting organised Government m British 
India ’ or (c) “was a member of or was acting in associatioti. 
With any society or organisation whether in British India 
or elsewhere”! 

Moving the Bill, Mr Cerar, the Home Member, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, argued that "Power was necessary tor 
the preservation of all those conditions which were the 
fundamental basis of all forms of ordinary society ’'2 He 
maintained that there was a movement which if left un¬ 
checked would ultimately prove destructive to the whole 
heritage of culture, civilisation, religion, organisation bf 
agriculture, industry and commerce and the whole stnic- 
ture of society might be destroyed* Mr Cerar quoted 
from Boy s Letter to prove what were the actual aims of 
the Communists < 

After having vividly pictured the dangers inherent m 
the spread oC communism, the Government expected the 
nationalists to support the Bill The repressive character 
of the Bill however, alarmed nationalist India and the 
Indian National Congress proved to be unwilling to back 
an Act so wide in its repressive powers that even the left 
nationalists of the Congress would he put In a position of 

1 S«e C I pfltel Life Of V Pelet ovoted on p 50 

3 See ilnnual RroUter, 192S VoL If pp 2T0 1 

3 IMd. 

4 Thi* tetjfr ieeome eontfore^rW ond Uiter bernme famo t* ot 
Anertblv Letter It vat told to hare been irriiien by Tioy >*> 
December !S!7 In tehieh he had ^pen (tfrecUon* la Jtttfict 
CommunUi* It* authentfefly icm denied bp Rou fn «i italemenf 
iuued from Zurich (*<e Indian Annual RtoUter 1921, p :t<) 
In the Adetnbly Mr Ivenger oUo ovrttioned the oenuineneit 
of the letter and asked i/ it wo* «tened. Mr Cerar told that 
thotiQh iros not staned It bore Porreetlan* o} types letter In 
Roy* fut’iSirrihaa In pottrtrtm of Ihe Cerernment feee 
Annual Refflsfer p t7it WHilnj much later the Bengal 
Communist litizaSar Ahmed n*n«hsa/ed about the cenuliteneti 
ef (he tetter fSf Ahmad Opt. Of. I3J 
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jeopardy The Congress leaders feared that such a power 
once introduced might be used to stop any movement in 
the country agrarian industrial or even political which 
aimed at the amelioration of the poor Moreover, even the 
communists in India at this stage were regarded more as 
the champions of the needy and the poor than dangers to 
‘civilised society This was also one reason why Mr N M 
Joshi, the moderate Trade Union leader, opposed the Bill 
Speaking on the Bill he observed that it was designed to 
penalise the preaching of certain doctrines which were 
helping the labouring classes He was of opmlon that the 
strikes weie due to bad conditions retrenchment etc The 
Bill failed to pass the President of the Assembly, Vithal- 
bhai Patel casting vote against it Notwithstanding this 
failure the provisions of the Bill were later made law by 
an ordinance early in 1929 
Tkt Communist Political Line 

The Communist activity m the trade union field 
followed a clear line and corresponded to a well established 
pattern and for that reason it is easy to single out and 
describe In the political field however the line of action 
was neither so clear nor so well-demarcated, cm the con¬ 
trary it Was to a considerable extent ambiguous and con¬ 
fused, particularly in the early years of this period There 
Were varied reasons for this 

There were, as we noted m chapter two difiiculties 
connected With the application of the Thesis of the Second 
Congress of the Communist International to India In case 
of India moreover the odd part of it was that the task of 
directmg the activity of the Indian Communists fell on to 
the shoulders of M N Roy himself It would be remem¬ 
bered that at the Second Congress his Thesis emphasising 
social antagonism inside the nationalist movement had 
been passed along with that of Lenm , though the unani 
mous opinion at the Congress in the end had been to lend 
support to revolutionary movements for national hbfira* 
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tion but also simultaneously to start building Communist 
Parties to maintain the independence of the working 
masses In his subsequent guidance of Communist activity 
in India Roy based himself on his own Thesis Even at the 
Congresses of the International in 1922 and 1924 he conti¬ 
nued to emphasize his TTiesis For the Communist groups 
in India, small in number, with only a handful of members, 
this was a programme of stupendous proportions, if it was 
to be carried to the letter 

The withdrawal of the Non Cooperation, moreo% er, 
posed a number of issues whether or not to support the 
national movement, if ^.the national movement was not to 
be supported how then was the task of obtaining national 
freedom to be accomplished’ If it was to be supported 
what precisely did this support mean 7 WTiat about 
organising Communist Party itself 7 

To begin with the suspension of the Non*Coopcratlon 
Movement provided specific direction for criticism and 
discussion Idke other left wingers In the National Con¬ 
gress the Communbts were against its withdrawal and 
according to them there was no justification for it Con¬ 
trary to those who supported the withdrawal on the ground 
that it was already losing strength, they wanted the Non- 
Cooperation to be carried to its logical conclusion to them 
non-cooperation meant ’Hhe suspension of the operation of 
all productive forces,” carrying with it the Implication of 
a mass mo%emcnt supporting the 'No-tax Campaign* and 
leading up to a General Strike all o\er the country Accor¬ 
ding to them one of the causes of the failure of the mo\c- 
ment Was that it was not accompanied by such campaign t 
Material for criticism of a more 8c%erc nature and. one 
which from a Marxist standpoint gaie poor results, was 
prmlded bj the Bardoll resolutions of the Congress in 
Februaty 1922. These endorsed the suspension of the 

i ?l /f Itrv AffmetS af p 3 
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Non-Cooperation and asked the Congress workers to advise 
tJje peasants to pay land revenue and other taxes (withheld 
under the no-tax campaign) to the landlords and to the 
Government Clauses 6 and 7 of it read—“The Working 
Committee advises Congress workers and organisations to 
inform the ryots (peasants) that the Withholding of rent 
payment to zammdais (landlords) is contrary to the 
Congress resolutions and injurious to the best interests of 
the country 

“The Working Committee assures the zamindars that 
the Congress movement is m no way intended to attack 
their legal rights and that even where ryots have griev¬ 
ances, the Committee desires that redress be sought by 
mutual consultation and arbitration”! 

So far as the Congress was concerned it was inevitable 
that when the Non Cooperation Itself was withdrawn all 
subsidiary movements connected with it should be with¬ 
drawn But the Communists took the BardoJi resolutions, 
with over-emphasis on legal rights of landlords, to be a 
declaration of principles a Writing later Dutt maintained 
that behind the suspension and the resolutions in support 
thereto was hidden the class interests of the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie M N Roy variously termed it as the debacle of 
Gandhism decomposition of the national movement death 
of the National Congress Some Kisan leaders also 
criticised this resolution of the Concress and as We shall 
show later on from this period started independent class 
organizations of peasants 

But what did these criticisms of Congress mean ’ 
they mean that henceforth the National Congress was to 
be described as reactionary and counter-revolutionary’ 
So far as the local Communists, who had grown out of th'S 
national movement, were concerned there was no question 
of regarding Jt as reactionary They were still loyal to the 
movement and believed that it should be supoorted To 

1 P Sitaramavya Hittorr of the ConuTCSJ, P 392 

2 R P> Dull Irulta Today, p 32$ 
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them Dritjcjsm of the Congress did not mean antipathy to 
it Indeed they believed that national unity was a pre 
requisite to the securing ol national freedom i Indeed 
their conclusion seems to have been to press forward orga¬ 
nising of the masses of workers, to lead them through 
strike struggles for the enforcement of their immediate 
economic demands and thus prepare them organisationally 
as well as ideologically, for the ultimate task of establishing 
Socialism In the beginning there was a tendency to think 
that workers should concern themselves only with their 
own economic grievances and not concern themselves with 
national struggle However, this tendency was very 
shortlived 

The Communist International, too was still m favour 
of lending support to the nalionitlsl movement Its Fourth 
Congress (1922) enjoined two kinds of tasks for Colonial 
and semi Colonial countries (1) ‘to establish and consoli¬ 
date the nuclei of Communist Parties which will stand up 
for the Interests of Communism as a whole’, and (2) 'to 
give utmost support to the national revolutionary move 
ments* It even reprimanded those Communists who 
believed that the Communists should not take part in the 
nationalist struggles but should only defend the class In¬ 
terests of the workers. ITie resolution of the C.I mam 
tamed ‘ The refusal of Communists in the Colonies to 
participate in action against Imperialist oppression on the 
pretext of alleged ‘defence’ of Independent class mterests 
IS opportunism of (he worst kind calculated only to dis 
credit the proletarian revolution in the East ”3 It iJso 
called attention to a mistake of a quite contrarv nature 
namely the polic> of isolation from the immediate and 

1 W« hovt on ihit polfll a in^lnirtlrc motrriol In Roy’s 

PoliHeat Letter^ InitfS the local CommunUlj in the bey nniny 
laid to mtteb ttretf on natbnol vnttjf that they objected ta 
abolition of londtordUm aiut *a9<totlon eyoiMt bouryeoiiEe 
embodietf fn Ro\i'i pfcv»a»me (tte thid p IS) 

2. Retoistiofi ond Theris of tbc <Ui Conyrrsi of CJ., p. 30 
3 Ibid, p S5 
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everyday interest of the working class for the sake of 
national unity and peace.l 

Similarly, the Fifth Congress of the Cl (1924) postu¬ 
lated three kinds of tasks . 

(a) Formation of Communist)Parties with the object 
of representing the general interests of the 
proletariat. 

(b) All-round support of the national revolutionary 
movement. 

(c) Within the framework of national movement, the 

rousing and promoting of Social movement.* 
Roy's Project of a People’s Party. 

However, as already indicated Communist activity at 
this stage was under the guidance of M. N, Roy who put 
emphasis on social movements but did not emphasize the 
roie 0 / a Communfst Party, end held that fhe primaTT 
task of Communists in Colonial and Semi-Colonial coun¬ 
tries was to successfully solve the problem of national 
liberation but this did not mean establishing contact 
with and offering support to the national liberation 
movements as such, but only to the national revolutionary 
elements; that is to peasants and workers and other 
revolutionary elements inside that movement so that the 
national movement, which had been hetraved at Bardoli 
mieht be restored on a new basis * He held that it was 
only under a political party reorienting the workers an^ 
peasants and other revolulionarv elements that the 
national revolutionarv struggle could come to final victory- 
This was his conception of a National People's Partv. 
more or less on the nattem of a united front of the ef' 
pioited classes against imperialism < Roy was not the 

1 Ibid 

2 IntenieHoKal Preu Cerretpondenee, 7th June, 192t, 

3 Fifth Conoreis of CJ, p IBS > ^ 

4 Ibid, olio Ke From Fourth to Ftph Congretj of CJt 

a report on India etndontijf lorittcn by Roy tugoetfed: fhrr« ^ 
of task* fo) rettoration of national UbCT’atlon moconwst- I 
formation of A’ational Ftopte’e Party, antf (o) cjfabHjf*’"*" 
proletonon clatj^jortv 3 ' 
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only advocate'of a Party of the People. Speaking at the 
‘itn Congress of the C.1, even Radek advised becoming 
nuclei, not only of the tutuie workers' party but also of a 
luture people s party.! H 

Koy’s advocacy of a People's Party proceeded on the 
assumption that the struggle for national freedom had 
been aeserted by the ‘bourgeoisie’ and, therefore, it could 
not succeed as a 'pure bourgeoisie’ movement.^ He re-, 
garded the Indian National Congress as ‘objectively' 
revolutionary but its leadership as ‘reactionary* and bour^' 
geois and held that the national movement could not 
succeed under 'bourgeois parties’, because the objective 
tasks of Colonial revolution far e-xceeded the limits of 
bourgeois democracy.* According ‘to Roy'the reasons 
tshy the bourgeoisie could no longer play a revolutionary 
role m colonial countries were mainly two : (a) The 

native bourgeoisie had entered into a compromise with 
imperialism, and (b) its relationship tMth feudal elements 
was too close.^ 

It was, therefore, necessary to extend the social basis 
of the nationalist movement by bringing in the interests 
of workers, peasants and petty bourgeois elements. He 
maintained : “A democratic movement which goes on 
in spite of the betrayal of the bourgeoisie represents the 
classes that are essentially exploited and expropriated.”* 
This third force was to be built around a programme of 
revolutionary Nationalism embodying the social, economic* 
and political aspirations of these classes® This was not 
a Socialist programme but only a programme of revolu- 
tionarj' nationalism and hence it could be carried out by 

1 JltjxiTt of the IV Cofiffrm o| th« CU J9J2 

2 M. N Roy PoUlical p 16 

S Report oI the Tourth Conpreu Of CJ. p I9S 

4 M N Rov Fawe of Indian Politic* p 9 Part one oflhi* 
boofe deoil only trith Ccoaomle* of rompromite, and 
PoUflet of Compromiie For tfefoited rleio of Roy on thg 
tnbjert. lee. Ibid 

5 Opt. CIU P SO 

6 i! N Roy AttermatH of SotuCooptrelion. p if. 
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a revolutionary national party and not by a Communist 
Party 

Although not quite free from ambiguity and inconsis- 
tency, the idea kept Roy preoccupied between 1922-26 In 
the spring of 1022 Boy, m collaboration with Abam 
Mukherjee, published a pioneering piece of work, India 
in Transition,! m which he tried to interpret the contem¬ 
porary Indian society from a Marxist, historical materi¬ 
alist standpoint, and also to analyse prospective develop¬ 
ments In reality the book was an attempt to provide a 
theoretical foundation for the stand—political and econo^ 

mic_that Roy had already taken at the Second Won 

Congress of the CI A fairly large number of the book 
were posted to selected persons in India, almost all of 
which reached the destination 

He pointed out that the laws of social and historical 
development formulated by Marx were, despite . 
by the orthodox nationalists, applicable to India which ha 
passed through the different stages of social evolution 
analogous to those in the West, though due to loc 
circumstances, particularly due to physical and climatic 
conditions, slavery, feudalism and even capitalism too 
somewhat modified forms* 

The nationalist movement in India, like that m any 
other country, was bourgeois in its origins and subsequen 
development The initial impulse for the formation o 
the Indian National Congress, was the desire of ® 
nascent Indian bourgeoisie for unfettered capitalist devc^ 
lopment of the country, but the fact of the presence o 
imperialism and the fact that the Indian bourgeoisie a 
grown as an appendage of imperialism, and was 
connected with the landowning class, and the further fac 
that this bourgeoisie, therefore, was a weak and vaci a 

1 The book was printed in Berhn, but published in the in*’"* f 
0 ^ctttimi* publisher from Genera 

2 Opt Cif, p 95 
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ing bourgeoisie, made the Indian national movement under 
iio leadership an essay m compromise, negotiations and 
concessions. Inis lound reflection m the fact that the 
gro\vth and strength of this national movement proceeded 
pan passu with the growth of the economic power of the 
Dourgeoisie. Indian bourgeoisie, thus, would be satisfied 
it concession could be obtained through compromise and 
without any struggle. This germinating iden later deve¬ 
loped into the theory of decolonisation with which Roy’s 
name was later associated- 

But there was a third factor to the situation, namely 
the masses of peasants and workers whose basic interests 
demanded an uncompromising struggle against imperial¬ 
ism, but who were still not in a position to lead the 
national movement independently. Thus arose the 
necessity of a united front against imperialisTn. 

There was thus a triangular struggle, a national strug¬ 
gle against imperialism and a social struggle. “The develop¬ 
ment of the bourgeoisie”, Roy maintained, “stiffens the 
national struggle as well as intensifies the class-cleavage by 
creating a proletariat clas3.”t 

But, according to Roy, the overthrow of the British 
rule will be achieved by the joint action of the bourgeoisie 
and the masses, but Roy was as yet not sure how this 
consummation would take place.* 

A basic drawback of Indian nationalism was its lack 
of theoretical foundation, and its association with obscu¬ 
rantist, irrational, religious, revivalist notions, and it 
could not succeed unless it extricated itself from these. 
It was here that Gandhism came in for sharp criticism 
at the hands of Roy. Being a culmination of these 
social tendencies Gandhism could not provide the 
philosophy of Indian nationalism* In sub-sequent ye.ars 

1 opt. Clt, Chapter V'UI 
S Clt. Chapter 1 

3 Opt Cil, Chapter VJU. 
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criticism of and attack against Gandhism became a recur¬ 
rent theme of Roy 

Writing much later Roy had the following claims to 
make m respect of the impact of the book in India : "The 
pioneers of the Communist Party of India all had their 
first lessons m applied Marxism, and indeed in revolu¬ 
tionary politics, from this book. All frankly acknow¬ 
ledged the indebtedness Subsequently, they denounced 
me as a renegade But that is the ethics of communism, 
which was one of the mam reasons for me to part company 
n ith the immoral cult "i 

Roy came more definitely for a Party of the People on 
a programme of revolutionary nationalism in his book 
‘What Do We Want?’, prepared during the middle of 1922 
and mailed to India before the Fourth Congress of the 
Cl In this work he maintained that mere slogan of 
Swara} was not enough Mere political independence or 
Swaraj would not only not bring an end to the system of 
exploitation—capitalism and landlordism—from which the 
masses of the people sufTered, but it imght enthrone 
native capitalists and landlords to power It was, there¬ 
fore, always necessary to remember that political indepen¬ 
dence was first to economic freedom and social emancipa-1 
tion The masses could not remain satisfied with the 
vague formula of Swara/ The revolutionary national 
movement must give an outline of Swaraj and must de^ 
mand a programme of national reconstruction which, to 
Roy, must state the following “1 That our National 
State (Swaraj) will be based on the principles of universal 
suffrage 2 That the principal means of production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange (land, mines, factories, railways, 
waterways etc) will be owned by the Democratic State 
and operated under the control of workers’ committees, 
elected by and from among the workers employed therein 
3 That landlordism be abolished and the ownership of 


1 Bf W H®/* JffmolT* p SSS 
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land be vested in the State, which will distribute it among 
tnose who cultivate it."i Only a revolutionary mass action 
would ensure such a Swaraj. The Indian National Con¬ 
gress must be persuaded to adopt such a programme, 
railing which a mass Nationalist People s Party be formed. 
Hoy thus uniolded his programme of action : ‘The redress 
of the immediate grievances of the Indian workers and 
peasants should be our object In case of conflict between 
the interests of the native capitalist and the worker, we 
must boldly take the side of the latter, if we are sincerely 
lighting for the welfare of the majority of the Indian 
people Such demands of the workers as the right of 
organisation, the right of strike, the recognition of the 
unions, the eight-hour day, minimum wages, proper 
housing facilities etc, should be included m the Action Pro¬ 
gramme of the Indian National Congress or failing this 
a Party of the Masses should be organised setting forth 
the demands of the Indian workers and peasants Every 
local strike should be developed into a general strike 
combined with political and economic demands, at every 
available opportunity. Labour unions should be organised, 
not to reconcile the interests of the employers and the 
employees, but to act as militant organs of the working 
class struggle”2 And further: “Our object should be 
to create discontent everywhere against the present system 
of exploitation, and to intensify it wherever it exists 
Thus will the ideal of Swaraj be brought within the un¬ 
derstanding of the workers and peasants of India Let us 
lead them forward under the slogan * 'Down with t'oreign 
Rule’. 'Down with all Exploitation’, ‘Land to the Peasant 
and Bread to the worker* 

Roy agreed that a long, hard struggle lay ahead but 
assured that external forces would aid the struggle. 

1 Opt CiU p 15 

2 opt Ol p 55 

3 Opt Cit.. p. 45 
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V On the eve of the Gaya Congress (December, 1922) 
published a programme of revolutionary nationalism 
which set forth three mam tasks of the nationalist move 
ment that is complete independence, a National Assembly 
elected on universal adult suffrage, and a federal 
republican form of government 

The detailed programme ran thus 

(a) Complete National Independence 

(b) Election of a National Assembly by Universal 
suffrage 

(c) Establishment of Federal Republic of India 
In the social and economic field it asked for 

(I) The abolition of landlordism and the distnbu* 
tion of land among the peasantry 

(II) Reduction of land rent to a fixed minimum 
Establishment of State Agricultural Cooperative 
Banks to provide cheap credit to the cultivator 

(III) Modernisation of agriculture and abolition of 
indirect taxation 

(IV) Nationalisation of railways mines, waterways 
telegraphs, etc 

(V) Minimum wage for labour, and eight hour day 

(VI) Protective labour legislation with recognition of 
Unions and the right to strike 

(VII) Workers’ Councils in industries 
(VIII) Profit sharing in all industries 
(IX) Free and compulsory education 
(X) Separation of state and religion t 
An Action Programme was also produced which, 
among other things, included 

(a) ” Organization of the poor peasants to demand 

abolition of feudalism 

(b) Mass demonstration with slogans of ‘non pay¬ 
ment of rent and taxes’ 

(c) Resistance against high prices the salt tax etc 
I M ff Roy Aftermath of Uoti Cooperation p S3 
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(d) Demand for 8*h6ur day, a minimum wage, etc. 

(e) Full recognition of labour unions and right to 
strike. 

(f) Support of all strikes, politically and financially 
by the Congi^., . 

(g) Organisation of National volunteers. 

(h) To enter the Councils with the object of 
wrecking them. 

(i) Country-wide mass Civil Disobedience.* 

These also formed the substance of a Manifesto addressed 
to the Gaya Congress by the Communist International. 

Both these programmes were addressed to the 
National Congress for discussion and adoption. They 
were specially meant for C. It. Das who was talking of 
organising a new party. They were also meant for other 
radical nationalists. This Congress was attended by 
communists like Dange, Chettiar, Sharma etc, though they 
complete^ failed to Influence the Congress. But neither 
the Congress not the Swaraj Party of Das which emerged 
after the Congress even discussed this programme.* The 
publication of the programme as being from a Bolshevik 
agent through the agency of Keuter frightened Das and 
others who might have sympathy with it. Das in fact was 
a liberal, and his new party stood for liberal values.* 
What led Roy to expect much from Das was the latter’s 
advocacy of the need for the establishment of labour and 
peasant organizations throughout the country to supple¬ 
ment the work of the Congress, his talk of the masses 
and above all his popular slogan of ‘Swaraj for the 98 

1 Ibid, p 85- 

3 P SitaramavVtt' Hiitory of Congress, p. 482; Anniml Register, 
i923. Vol J. p. S34 

3 In Afav, 1923 the SwarajUfs called sn all-India conference in 
Xiiartodao' ona' jfitatUrec^ illnV pnwnnTffrfr. JHe flertir firrmOiVg- 
came into exvstenee in October, 1923. Iti object teas to ‘create 
an atmosphere of resisfoiMre malciffg Government bp btiTeoveracv 
impotsibie’. It also spoke of tuppletnenting the toork of the 
Congress by helping the labMr and peasants throughout the 
country (fndion Annual Itegister, 1923, VoU II, pp. 143 & 163j. 
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per cent Das, however, was not m favour of separate 
organisations of peasants and workers detached from the 
Congress Accordingly at the Gaya Session (1922), the 
Congress appointed a Committee to assist the AIT U C in 
organising labour with a view to improve and promote 
their well being and secure to them their just rights and 
also to prevent exploitation of Indian labour and of Indian 
resources i 

In the beginning Roy was even in favour of taking 
part in Legslative Councils which Das was advocating 
provided they were combined with extra parliamentary 
activity He wanted to utilise the Councils ‘as a useful 
means of revolutionary mass struggle on the basis of a 
number of concretely formulated minimum demands of 
the oppressed masses 2 

But a liberal like Das evidently could not satisfy Roy 
who was thinking in terms of mass struggle and class 
action At the first opportunity Das asserted emphatically 
that he had no sympathy with the party of violence gain 
ing ground in the country and that he stood for private 
property He also remarked that he stood for a fair deal 
to peasants and workers but this was not to be achieved 
through class struggle 3 

Indeed other shortcomings in the approach of Das 
and the Swaraj Party were perceived by the communists 
then and later It was felt that the Party turned away 
still further from any basis m the masses 1 e the workers 
and peasants who had no ground for compromise with 
imperialism It was also stated to be the party of the 
progressive upper bourgeoisie ^ The economic programme 
of the Swaraj Party reflected the interests of native 
capitalism and landlordism 

1 Annual Rtgisttr J92S v 344 

2 A K Hindi M N Roy p 127 

3 M N Roy Aftermath of Won Cooperation p iS 

4 R P Dull India, today and tomorroio p 151 
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Roy put faith jn C R Das and the Swaraj Party for 
some time, but their activities and pronouncements dis- 
liJusioned him By the middle of 1923 Roy came to the 
conclusion that the obstructionist tactics of the Swaraj 
Party within the Councils had failed and the Party 
instead of wrecking the Council, had wrecked itself 
According to him Das ^vas a sentimentalist and not a 
revolutionary In an open letter to C R Das ivritten m 
February, 1923 immediately after the formation of the 
Swaraj Party and angered by his Fandpur speech in which 
he denounced violence, party of violence and Bolshevism, 
Roy pointed out that there was no mid way between 
revolution and reversion to constitutionalism t He 
further posed the problem ‘The Indian working class 
cnn’t be led to the anti imperialist struggle with the 
programme of bourgeios nationalism but on the other 
hand the anti Imperialist struggle can’t be successful 
Without the active partiapation of the working class '2 

It was m this state of disappointment that Roy wrote 
his ‘Political Letters’ He seemed to be bitter with the 
Indian National Congress and its leadership, particularly 
with the leadership of Gandhi But the showings of his 
communist disciples, Dange, Cheltiar, etc no less dis¬ 
appointed him He said * The Left wing that is, the 
objectively revolutionary elements, could not stand out 
clearly at Gaya ’ 3 He dubbed the consummation at Gaya 
as being the funeral ceremony of non-cooperation He 
now became a more trenchant critic of the Congress, its 
leadership and their philosophy and maintained that 
national struggle could not be led by them He observed 
‘It has been proved at Gaya if proof were still needed 
that the national struggle can be led neither by the re-i 
actionary petty bourgeoisie acting throuch the orthodox 
‘no changers’ nor by the radical intellectuals desirous 

1 The Maseej of India Future oj Ind an Nationahtm Jan 1935 

2 Pal tical Lstteri p 4’’ 

3 lU N Rov Folttieal Letters p 11 
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of harking back to the folds of constitutionism He 
attacked the puerile cult of non-violence, the antiquated 
belief in ‘Charkha and Khaddar’, but equally decried the 
futile terrorist cult of violence and maintained that it is 
only through a revolutionary mass action based upon 
violence that imperialism could be overthrown He urged 
the adoption of a rationalist, nuitenaUst outlook and of the 
doctrine of class struggle He criticised those of his 
followers at home who resisted his opposition to non¬ 
violence landlordism and even his bitter criticism of 
national leadership 2 

He again emphasised the need of a new party which 
would not be a secret organisation but ‘an open mass 
organisation mth a socio economic programme ’3 As in 
his ‘What Do We Want’’ he again emphasized that the 
movement would grow only through a consistent senes of 
class struggles and mass action against landlordism and 
capitalism, and assured that once a mass action was 
started in India they could count upon the support of the 
revolutionary world proletariat 4 But he took care to 
point out that their programme was not Bolshevik or 
communist, but only a modified programme of Social 
Democracy India was not yet ripe for Bolshevism and 
she must evolve through the stage of bourgeois 
democracy 5 

Roy's ‘Future of Indian Politics’ (1926), in which 
he turned in detail on the question of the historic 
necessity for a People’s Party, was the culmination of Roy's 
ideas on the subject Roy agreed that though the ‘class 
struggle in the contemporary Indian society has not 
arrived at the very last stage, il; approximates that stage 
so much as to have the proletariat at the head ’® But he 

1 rbW pp lo-tj 

2 Opt Cit pp 29-32 

3 Opt C« p 47 _ __. 

4 Opt. CiU P 13 

5 Roy Aftermath of Noii-CooperatUm. pp 3SJT 

6 Future of Indian PoUiicr, hi the MOMe* of India, April, I92dt P r 
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also maintained that the objective programme of the pro 
letariat would not be imposed on the movement inasmuch 
as the allies of the proletariat were not yet fighting for 
socialism Roy concluded . 'The future of Indian politics 
wall be an Intensified fight for national liberation with 
revolutionary democratic ideal, under the standard of a 
people’s party,^([^e proletariat, led by its otvn party— 
the Communist I^rty—^will exercise hegemony in this 
revolutionary struggle for democratic national freedom’! 
To begin with such a Party was to start as an opposition 
bloc of left-wing revolutionary factions inside the Indian 
National Congress but which would eventually grow into 
a revolutionary party of the people 2 Roy also held that 
though this was not to be the party of the ‘proletariat’, it 
was to be the beginning of the party of the proletariat 0 
^^oy’s programme was thus for a dual organisation, 
a legal nationalist parly with a radical republican pro¬ 
gramme (People's Party) and an illegal Communist Party 
inside it He explained how Communist Party should be 
first formed m a conference of 'our own comrades’ and 
then a conference of radical elements inside and outside 
the existing nationalist parties be convened to discuss the 
plan and programme of the People’s Party, the commu¬ 
nists would take initiative in calling such a conference 
not as communists but as nationalists 

But Roy’s project of a People’s Party could not be 
successful although such People’s Parties were formed m 
some provmces,^ A number of factors prevented success¬ 
ful carrying out of the project of a People’s Party Firstly, 
during the first few years of the period under review the 
activity of the Communist International lost dynamism 
and singleness of purpose due to the death of Lenin and 
the struggle for power that took place in Russia Secondly, 

1 Ibid p 14 

2 if N Rov Afttrmath ef Jfon CoapenMn p. 2S 

3 it if Rov Future cl Indian PollNet p S5 

4 From the Fourtfi to Fi/Ui IVarld Canffrets p 62 
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of harking back to the folds of constitutionism He 
attacked the puerile cult of non-violence, the antiquated 
belief m Charkha and Khaddar*, but equally decried the 
futile terrorist cult of violence and maintained that it is 
only through a revolutionary mass action based upon 
violence that imperialism could be overthrown He urged 
the adoption of a rationalist, materialist outlook and of the 
doctrine of class struggle He criticised those of his 
followers at home who resisted his opposition to non- 
Molence landlordism and even his bitter criticism of 
national leadership* 

He again emphasised the need of a new party which 
%\ould not be a secret organisation but ‘an open mass 
organisation v, ith a socio economic programme As m 
his What Do We Want’’ he again emphasized that the 
movement would grow only through a consistent series of 
class struggles and mass action against landlordism and 
capitalism and assured that once a mass action ^vas 
started in India they could count upon the support of the 
revolutionary world proletariat 4 But he took care to 
point out that their programme was not Bolshevik or 
communist, but only a modified programme of Social 
Democracy India was not yet ripe for Bolshevism and 
she must evolve through the stage of bourgeois 

democracy s 

Roy’s ‘Fiilurc of Indian Politics’ (1920), m win* 
he turned in detail on the question of the historic 
necessity for a People’s Party, was the culmination of R®? * 
ideas on the subject Roy agreed that though the ‘class 
struggle in the contemporary Indian society has not 
arrived at the ver^ last stage, it approximates that stage 
BO much as to have the proletariat at the head ’* But he 

1 /bid pp 10-11 

2 Opt Clt pp JS-J’ 

3 Opt Clt. p <7 ^ 

A Opt Cit, p JJ 

8 Roy AJtemath of Nan-CoOptratlon, pp 3$JT . 

6 FuWre of Indian Poliiie* In tlir Mattel of Indio, AprW. " 
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the ofiicial line of the Communist International was not 
quite favourable to this idea of a ‘left’ Nationalist Party, 
on the contrary it gave priority to the formation of a 
strong Communist Party And finally, most of the Indian 
Communists were opposed to the tactics of Roy At this 
stage they found Lenin’s Thesis easier to follow i More¬ 
over, the idea of communists in Europe varied from time 
to time ( 1 ) Idea of a People’s Party with illegal Com 
munist Party in it, (ii) Communist Party should be open 
and legal, (In) W & P P as a veiled Communist Party 
But communists at home were more fascinated with the 
ideals of ‘Labour Swaraj’, ‘Labour Swaraj Party’, Workers* 
Party, Socialist Party or Communist Party, and did not 
appreciate the complex intricacies involved in the 
vacillating, inconsistent advice 

Attempts at formation of a legal Communist Party 

We have previously seen how five small communist 
groups m five different centres, constituting the nuclei of 
the future development of the C P I, had been formed, 
though no central party under a centralised leadership 
was created These groups, numerically weak ideologi- 
ca y immature and financially handicapped, continued to 
re their existence with no appreciable increase in their 
strength or activities Only Bombay and Calcutta groups 
had semblance of some activity 

Apart from the formidable difficulties inherent in the 
situation in India, economic, political, cultural, religious 
and moral two factors accounted for the delayed cmer- 
gence of the C PI even after the establishment earlier, 
of the ideological centres The one was the vacillating, 
con us and «ometimes even contradictorv nature of the 
a \ir^ tendered to the local communists in this respect 
y he communists abroad which was but an expression 


1 T7i« Sortaltif IS 724 
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of the weak nnd ambivalent nature of relationship between 
the Indian communists and the communists abroad The 
other was the ideological confusion among the indigenous 
communists themselves 

The decision of the Second Congress of the Cl, re¬ 
peated at other Congresses thereafter, was to the effect 
that while pursuing the policy of support to the national 
revolutionary movements in the colonies strong nuclei 
of communist activity should be formed, culminating in 
the constitution of a Communist Party so as to protect 
and safeguard the independence of the communist move¬ 
ment as a whole The Fourth Congress of the CI empha¬ 
sized the necessity of establishing and consolidating 
nuclei of Communist Parties which would stand up for the 
interests of communism as a whole * 

At this Congress even Roy maintained that national 
liberation could not be successful under the leadership of 
the bourgeoisie and, therefore, there was the necessity of 
Communist Parties But m relation to India men like 
M N Boy who actually inspired, guided and controlled 
Indian communism at the time were not so sanguine 
about the formation of a Communist Party but instead, 
laid stress upon the ‘pnmary task’ and the ‘primary goal’ 
of the communists in the colonies, that is winning 
national independence and to that end as we have a’lready 
seen Roy variously veered round the idea of a People’s 
Party a Party of the Masses, a Republican Party, a 
National Revolutionary Party, a Party of Workers and 
Peasants, etc, and naturally the question of the formation 
of a Communist Party was side-tracked as it was bound 
to be Even when Roy spoke at a Communist Party, its 
immediate purpose, according to him, was to revolutionise 
the social character of the national movement Thus 
sneaking later about his controversy with Lenm at the 
Second Congress and their ultimate resolution, Roy 

1 ftesolulion* antf £he*t< of Fowtk Congres$ of CJt p 30 
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maintained ‘ I concretised his general idea of supporting 
the colonial national liberation movement with the pro¬ 
posal that Communist PatUcs should bo organised with 
the purpose of revolutionising the social character of the 
movement under the pressure of organised workers and 
peasants That, in my opinion, was the only method of 
concretely helping the colonial peoples m their struggle 
for national liberation I maintained that, afraid of re- 
\olution, the nationalist bourgeoisie would compromise 
with Imperialism in return for some economic and 
political concession to their class The working class should 
be prepared to take over at that crisis the leadership of 
the struggle for national liberation and transform it into 
a re%olutionary mass movement”! 

Moreover, consistent with the decision of the Second 
Congress, Roy advocated the formation of an illegal 
apparatus of the C PI because he felt that m the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in India an open, legal Communist Party 
could not exist, much less function ns a Communist Party 
should And further, it appears that with a remarkable 
degree of egoism and arrogance that chnrntensed Roy all 
through his life, Roy wanted to be the father of the re- 
\olution in India, and, naturally, could not countenance 
any Communist Party formed without his actual guidance 
and control, and by elements who were not his lojal 
supporters 

As late as his Future of Indian Politics (1926), Rcy 
considered the proletariat as a component part of the 
nationalist forces, and though he did not minimise the 
importance of the Party of the proletariat but its 
organisation was ‘purposely left out 

In a letter to Bagerhatta (22 10-1924) Roy maintain¬ 
ed : “The immediate task of the communists in India is 
not to preach communism but to organise the national 

t Ron Memoirs, p 3i2 

2. M N Roj Future ej Indian PoUUee, PrtSact 
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revolution The role is to be the heart and sole of the 
revolutionary National Party 

Left to themselves even the local communists were 
in no less state of confusion as to their objectives As 
already indicated, they had variously interpreted Jlarxism 
and the Russian Revolution in terms of ‘Labour Swaraj’, 
‘Worlcers’ Republic’, ‘Swaraj for the Masses’, ‘Socialist 
State’ etc, and naturally there was a considerable amount 
of controversy and the resultant confusion as to the 
nature of the Party to be formed 

At this period a controversy went on among the 
Indian communists regarding the constitution and pro¬ 
gramme of an all India working class Party or a Com¬ 
munist Party or a Socialist Party by organising the 
socialist opinion in the country The issues of the Bom¬ 
bay weekly paper Socialist throughout the year 1924 were 
full of essays and letters over the question from commun¬ 
ists and others in different parts of the country, and pro¬ 
bably some concrete steps might have been taken m the 
direction of the formation of a Communist Party of India 
But the Cawnpur Conspiracy Case prevented its 
realisation 

Immediately after the Cawnpur Bolshevik Conspiracy 
Case, the U P groups of communists led by Satya Bhakta 
formed a legal Indian Communist Party at Cawnpur 
itself which came into open existence on 1st September, 
1924 with Satya Bhakta as Secretary Among others 
associated with it were Maulana Hasrat Moham V H 
Joshi Rama Shanker Avasthi and Pandit Ram Gopal 2 

From September to December, 1924 the Party could 
claim a membership of 78 including three ladies of whom 
34 belonged to Cawnpur and 16 from other districts of 
UP 11 from Rajputana T from CP, 6 from Bengal 
and 2 from Bihar Professionally 16 of the members were 
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journalists 11 mtional workers and quite a few mer 
chants but the working class elements in what \\a3 a 
Communist Party were negligible t 

A provisional constitution of the Party was 
circulated It proposed the name of the Party to be 
Indian Communist Party and its object the ‘establishment 
of complete Swarajya and the system of society based 
upon the common ownership and communal control of 
the means and instruments of production and distribution 
of wealth m the interests of the whole community of 
India'2 The organisation of workers peasants and 
middle class intellectuals was to be the immediate object 
of the Party Any person who agreed with the objects 
and programme of the Party could be its member The 
Declaration of Principles of the Party maintained that 
there was a cleavage of Indian society between those 
who o^vned means of living that is land factories etc 
and those excluded from such ownership and there was 
the resultant antagonism of interests manifesting itself 
Into class struggle It spoke of the need for abolition of 
this antagonism bj emancipating the working masses 
This emancipation it maintained would be the avork of 
working class itself But Satya Bhekta the Secretary 
of the Party assured the Government that his Party would 
not have any truck with Bolshevik agents 

Though the Government was sifspicious of the 
Party and raided its office at Cawnpur once in December 
1924 and again in February 1925 and m July, 1925 but 
l)oth the Bombaj communists and the communists abroad 
looked askance at the Partj and dubbed it as having 
being consisted of 'doubtful elements’ A hand bill 
prepared bj the C PI in 1941 maintained that it consisted 

1 Ibid. 

2 The SfxAjlUt 09 11 IS’l) The eotifillullen and proonmmt OJ 
Indian CommunUl Party by V H /othl. 
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of fools and spies ^ The communists generally have 
looked do^vn upon this Communist Party. 

At the same time as the annual conference of the 
Indian National Congress then being held at Cawnpur, 
the Indian Communist Party of Cawnpur convened an 
open alUIndia conference of the Party towards the end 
ot December, 1925 which was attended by communists 
and other radical nationalists from different parts of the 
country British Communist MP Saklatvala had been 
requested to preside over the conference but he could not 
attend Singaravelu Chettiar of Madras presided over 
the conference, and Maolana Hasrat Mohani was the 
Chairman of Reception Committee It was the first legal 
communist conterenct in India Apart from Satya 
Bhakta and his associates, communists like Muzaffar 
Ahmad, S V Ghate, K N Joglekar, R S Nimbkar, 
Abdul Mazid, Ayodhya Prasad, Jankt Prasad Bagerhatta 
etc attended this conference. 

By the time of this conference the membership of 
the Party, according to Satya Bhakta, had swelled to 300, 
though he did not give any analysis of the membership 
The nature and character of Satya Bhakta’s Indian 
Communist Party were elaborated both by Chettiar in his 
Presidential address and by Maulana Mohani in his 
address as Chairman of the Reception Committee He 
maintained that the Party was a purely Indian one and 
its aim was to establish Swarajya or complete indepen-f 
dence by all fair means * After the attainment of Swaraj 
the Party aimed at the Soviet form of Government, or a 
workers’ state, and, therefore, it also aimed at the 
emancipation of workers from their economic bondage * 
He maintained that the existing parties could not realize 
these goals because they had no support from the masses 

1 Covrtesy late Ajov Ghoih 

2 Indian Annual Begijter 192S Vol II, fi 367 

3 Ibtd 
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journalists 11 national workers and quite a few mer¬ 
chants, but the working class elements m what was a 
Communist Party were negligible i 

A provisional constitution of the Party was 
circulated It proposed the name of the Party to be 
Indian Communist Party and its object the ‘establishment 
of complete Swarajya and the system of society based 
upon the common owmership and communal control of 
the means and instruments of production and distribution 
of wealth in the interests of the whole community of 
India ‘2 The organisation of workers, peasants and 
middle class intellectuals was to be the immediate object 
of the Party Any person who agreed with the objects 
and programme of the Party could be its member The 
Declaration of Principles of the Party maintained that 
there was a cleavage of Indian society between those 
who owned means of living, that is, land, factories etc 
and those excluded from such oivnership, and there was 
the resultant antagonism of interests manifesting itself 
into class struggle It spoke of the need for abolition of 
this antagonism by emancipating the working masses 
This emancipation it maintained, would be the work of 
workine class itself But Salya Bhakta, the Secretary 
of the Party, assured the Government that his Party would 
not have any truck with Bolshevik agents 

Though the Government was sifspicious of the 
Party and raided its office at Cawnpur once m December, 
1924 and again in February, 1925 and in July, 1925, but 
both the Bombay communists and the communists abroad 
looked askance at the Party and dubbed it as having 
being consisted of ‘doubtful elements’ A hand bill 
prepared by the C PI In 1941 maintained that it consisted 

1 Ibid 

2 The Socialist (19.111924) The constitution and programme o; 

Indion Communist Partg l>v V H Josht 
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The Victorious elements at the Cawnpur conference 
brougnt together the communists of different places and 
constituted a central committee of the Communist Party 
of India at Cawnpur itself i The headquarters of the Party 
shifted to Bombay This open constitution of the Party 
and its committees exposed it for Government persecution 
and for this reason, among others, it drew sharp criticism 
from communists in India and abroad 

S V Ghate and Janaki Prasad Bagerhatta became 
the joint secretaries of the Party at Cawnpur Subse¬ 
quently the communists became suspicious of Bagerhatta 
as an informer and sensing this he himself left the Party 
m 1927 2 After this Ghate became the General Secretary 
of the Party and remained so till March, 1929 when he 
was arrested in connection with the Meerut Conspiracy 
case 


Satya Bhakta’a Indian Communist Party also dre%v 
trenchant criticism from M N Roy who became suspicious 
of it and its sponsors because it was formed openly in the 
same city of Cawnpur soon after the Cawnpur Bolshevik 
Conspiracy case wherein four communists ivere convicted 
of conspiring to deprive the King Emperor of his 
sovereignty of British India The early pronouncements 
of Satya Bhakta that they had nothing to do with 
Bolshevism, that M N Roy was a ‘Bolshevik agent’, and 
that the workers of Cawnpur would not give countenance 
to any Bolshevik agent, and further his repudiation of the 
programme of re>oIutionary nationalism as contained in 
the leaflet ‘Revolutionary’^ and his assurance to the 
Government that his office would not entertain any 
literature containing an>thing against the Government 
or the Emperor of India made the suspicion of Roy all the 

1 M Ahmad Ibid p 21 

2 Ibid 

3 It ICO* a irajift /ound bv *•>« police «/ter <t« March of the ofllce 
oj the Communist Parip of Catonpur in Oecembcr. 
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of vrorkers The debacle of Swaraj Party was well-known. 
The National Congress, though a national organisation, 
burdened itself with redress of all sorts of grievances, 
political, social, economic and religious and, therefore, it 
got itself hopelessly entangled m mutually contradictory 
ideas and actions i Naturally the communists, according 
to him, had to make the greatest contribution to 
national struggle 

With Government persecutions m the form of 
Peshawar and Ca\vnpur Conspiracy cases with their out¬ 
lawry of communism in ao far as it functioned as an 
agent of the CI still fresh in their mmd^both Chettiar and 
the Maulana took cares to point out that they were not 
Bolsheviks nor was Indian communism a form of 
shevism At least for the time being the Party was to 
be restricted to India and its relation with similar 
parties of other countries m general and with the Com¬ 
munist International in particular was one of sympathy 
and mental affinity They were fellow travellers but not 
subordinate to any one, nor did they receive any practical 
help or financial aid from any outside agency 2 

The formulations of Satya Bhakta, particularly m 
regard to the name of the Party and its relationship of 
detachment with International Communism differed with 
those of others like Muzaffar Ahmad, Ghate and Joglekar 
They challenged Satya Bhakta's pretensions of national 
communism with their own conception of internationalism 
and maintained that in line with the practice of the Com¬ 
munist International the name of the Party should be 
Communist Party of India 3 Finding himself in minonty 
Satya Bhakta left the place with his papers and files He 
later resigned from the Party and still later retired from 
politics 

1 ibid. 

2 Ibid 

3 M Ahmad Opt CtU P H* 
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Roy further pointed out that the Party was not a 
Communist Party at ail as it did not subscribe to the 
conditions laid down by the famous 21 points of the 
Second World Congress of the Communist International 
Roy concluded A Communist Party that does 
not fight for national independence of a subject people 
does not lead an agrarian revolution against feudal 
landlordism is opposed to international aifihation 
preaches that the proletariat should not act till they are 
hundred percent organised does not have any idea about 
militant labour organisation does not believe in revolu 
tion IS hostile to armed insurrection and eager to do 
justice to the possessing classes such a Communist Party’ 
can receive justice from the British but will never be 
the party of the Indian working classes—the vanguard 
in the struggle for freedom i 

Though Satya Shakta had by that time resigned 
from the Party yet in May 1926 he refuted the charges 
made by Roy and quoted approvingly from an article by 
AcharyaS m a German paper to the effect that far from 
being a communist Roy was a British spy though this 
insinuation was denied by Roy 3 

Many sessions of the newly formed central committee 
of the Party were held between 1926 and March 1929 
Sometimes it met four tunes a year The committee itself 
was reorgamsed in 1927 1928 and again in 1929 This un 
doubtedly provided the much needed centralised coordinat 
ed leadership but lack of complete imanimity on questions 
ideological and orgamsational tactical and strategical be¬ 
sides paucity of funds and deficiency of membership conti¬ 
nued to be a handicap to the nrooer functioning of the 
Party To add were the multiphcity of advices received 

1 The Ma»sc« of Ind a (January 1926) What I* a Comnmnirt 
Party'* p 14 

2 We have already referreti to hm as being a rival Of Soif at 
Tashkent By th s time Adtarya had severed connection u th 
Communism 

3 M N Roy NafKhial Communism fBe nttre of faUe friends) 
In 5ei)(ember 1926 in the tfasset of India, 
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more deeprooted i But Roy did not enter into polemics 
till the first open conference of the Party m December, 
1925, although Iyengar of Madras had informed him that 
Satya Bhakta’s Party was not a real Communist Party 
The deliberations of this conference prompted Roy to 
open a broadside against it 

According to Roy the Communist Party of Satya 
Bhnkta suffered from the following lirtitations It posited 
the twin goals of a Soviet form of government for India 
and complete independence to be attained by all fai>^ 
means, but Roy held that neither could be realized through 
'fair means Moreover, the goal of the Soviet form of 
go%emment for India was a remote one and a true Com 
munlst Party must decide the role the proletariat would 
play in the histone struggle for national liberation and 
must, accordingly decide how it was going to educate, 
organise and equip the proletariat to play this role* 
According to Roy, under the leadership of the C FI the 
proletariat must rally around themselves all available 
forces of national liberation 

The national communism of the Party was another 
eye-sore to Roy according to whom there could be no such 
thing as national communism He maintained 'Com¬ 
munists betray their historic role, if they fail to recognise 
the international character of the class struggle A 
national communist is an enemy of the proletanat 

On the question of international affiliation Roy held 
that they ne\er maintained that it was obligatory for the 
Indian proletariat to be affiliated to the Communist 
International but what they did maintain was that the 
struggle of the Indian avorking class for national and 
social freedom must be closely linked up with the 
International proletarian movement 

1 Th« Momm of India (/onuory 1»28) WhatliaCommiinutPa^W’ 

2 77i« Mawe# Ibid 

S hi N Rov NaHanal Cfftnmwnlim (Bticere o] friendt) Tb 
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discussed the meaning oi British policy in India and 
maintained that the real interests of the workers of the 
two countries bein^ the same, impezialism was harmful to 
both Imperiahst policy could not benefit British workers 
It castigated the British Labour leaders and urged that 
xne struggle against Impeiiabsm and its allies mside the 
tjabour movement should be inspired not bv liberal 
sennments but oy tne consciousness oi class interests ibe 
•disruption of the Empire was the stne qua non for the in* 
troduction of a new social system in Britain It appealed 
to the British working class to dissociate itself from the 
imperiahst politics of the bourgeoisie and supported India’s 
struggle for freedom The imperialist reconciliation With 
the Indian bourgeoisie would open up a new era of imperia¬ 
list exploitation and, therefore, it was necessary to 
orgamse a united front against Imperialism The Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations was a lie * 

The peculiar communal problem m the country has 
always baffled the Leftists In their scheme of things 
there was little scope for communal considerations 6ux 
things did not move according to their horoscope While 
the commumsts talked of the masses, their common ec«jno- 
mic demands, end of exploitation etc, the unity between 
the Hindus and the Muslims forged during the Khikfat 
and the non cooperation days, showed increasing signs of 
cracks after the withdrawal of the movement and the 
squabbles that followed During 1925 26 communal nots 
took place in a number of places, the one in Calcutta in 
1928 being most ghastly These outbursts of communal 
frenzy, in their >'ery nature bemg antithetical to the 
communist scheme of things invited the communists to 
address themselves for the first time to the problem 
In July, 1926 a Manifesto on Hindu-Muslim problem 
was issued by J P Bagerhotta and Muzalfar Ahmad from 
AVi? the Befigs} Pesssists' snd Werker^' /fflr 

and on behalf of the Communist Party of India 
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from abroad m form of the Cl and 
(Colonial Bureau), Koy and his Foreign 
c P G B While the ultimate authority of the C 
ed unimpaired, Roy and the CPGB clamoured f r the 
privileged position of being the sole gui ® o ^ 

communism This plagued the organisation of the CPd 
nunng this period 

The Colonial Bureau arranged a discussion ™ 
situation at Amsterdam on July lld2, 1S25 It was a 
ded by Roy, C P Dutt, R W Robson etc There was a 
heated discussion over the respecuve role of 

CPGB The drifting pohcy of Roy was criticised 

Was decided to send British Communists to India to H P 
the movement there As already mentioned, so far 
CI was concerned, this did not mean dispensing wi 
services of Roy who continued to be acknowledged as 
fore, but gradually Roy s influence declined tha 
the CPGB ascended, though Roy made ^ 

efforts to assert his authority The publication of h 
Future of Indian PoUtics (1926) was an effort m w 
direction Butin the meanwhile he ^^s sent to G 
early in 1927 and remained away from the scene for aim 
the whole of 1927, though, indefatigable Roy was n 
silent even m China and spread disaffection 
Indian troops and sent messages through the North 
Though Roy again tned to assert his authority after 
return from China, but Roy’s stars were on 
he steadily lost his dommeermg position The 
of Roy was that the communists m India also 
appreciate the stand of Roy and were often critica o ^ 
Though this provided a handicap so far as the 
communists were concerned but this did not prOclu e 
from their own plan of action which they carried on on 
basis of their own interpretations 

In July, 1925 an appeal to the workers of Great Bnta^^ 
was issued by the Communist Party of India, Bom ay. 
printed in London Entifled Imperialism and Labour, 
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bourgeois, and there was a contradiction between the 
leadership and its rank and file Its programme and policy 
Were always dictated by the capitalist and landowning 
classes It mamtained *1116 Swaraj Party Will not be 
able to become a Party ol the People unless it breaks 
away completely from the bourgeoisie seeking compromise 
with imperialism ’ t Obviously, still thinking in terms 
of building up a party on the programme of revolutionary 
nationalism, it urged the Swaraj Party to adopt a new 
programme reflecting the interests of the people 

The National Congress fared no better Though no 
fundamental differences divided them yet, it was split up 
m warring factions Like the Swaraj Party it was under 
the domination of the bourgeoisie It thus addressed the 
Congress The National Congress at Gauhati must adopt 
a programme of democratic national treedom Pseudo- 
parliamentarism should be replaced by militant mass 
action. The policy of surrender and compromise should be 
discarded The National Congress should be liberated 
from the treacherous bourgeois leadership and brought 
under the inspiring influence of Repubbcan People’s 
Party ’ 2 

Like the Mamfesto of July, 1926, this Mamfesto also 
addressed itself to the communal problem. It reiterated 
the earlier stand that the non cooperation and Khilafat 
agitations quickened religious fanaticism at the expense of 
political consciousness The decomposition of the 
national movement gave impetus to communal conflict 
While the upper classes of both fought for rights and 
privileges the masses of both the communities had their 
economic exploitation Thus there was no need to be dis¬ 
couraged by communal conflicts It maintained that a 
party of the people Would find solution to this problem by 
helping them to be conscious of their economic interests 

1 A Mamfegto to the All Indta JfatMnal Congress Gauhati i32S 
by the CJI 

2 Ibid 
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It mamtamed that the basic economic demands of 
both the timdu and the Musbm masses were identical, and 
it “was only the fanatics who gave a religious colour to 
Swaraj The unity of the Hmdu-MusUm masses was 
essential m the struggle for national emancipation More¬ 
over, the freedom movement could succeed only if it were 
based upon an economic programme and imbued with the 
idea of social equality The ideal of social-economic 
emancipation must, therefore, be kept in the forefront o 
the struggle i 

The Indian National movement suffered because it 
was based upon shaky foundations The unity achieved 
In the wake of non cooperation and Khilafat was an artifi¬ 
cial one, being built on the unrehable foundation o 
religious sentimentabsm But a political moveme^, 
fnvolving unity of the Hmdu-Musbm masses, must be based 
only upon their basic, common economic demands which 
alone could bring about a solid and durable national 
unity* 

It ended with an appeal to the workers the peasantry 
and the lower middle class elements to free themselves 
from religious and communal bias and work for economic 
emancination The battle for national freedom was to b® 
foueht by the masses and it must be to their interests 
In December, 1926 a Mamfesto by the CPI addressed 
to the Indian National Congress on the occasion of its 
annual session at Gauhati, was published from I/mdorL 
The Manifesto took a disconcerting note of the nationa 
movement and the nationalist parties which were divorced 
from the masses Both the National Congress and th® 
Swaraj Party were deficient m this respect The Manif®s o 
found the national movement m a slate of decomposition- 
Thc leadership of the Swaraj Party was predominantly 

1 The Manlfefta of the CotnmunUt Parly of India 
problem, July 19?8, Cateutto. 
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British capital and not against the British people^ This 
speech of Dange drew sharp comments from the ‘Masses’ 
{July, 1927). 

Dange began to be active from ^th June onwards He 
thought that the Communist Conference at Cawnpore did 
a damage to the communist cause Addressmg the Sacco- 
Vanzetti meeting he differed from President Jhabwalla 
advocating beforehand the fixed pohcy of violence or non¬ 
violence His whole idea was to organise the masses on 
the basis of class struggle Much later, elucidating his 
ideas at a workers’ meeting (7-6-1928) m Bombay, he held 
that Indians could fght the Government m two ways— 
constitutionally and by revolution He, however, held that 
as Indians had no arms and ammunition, revolution could 
not be successful "until you get and win over the Indian 
army on your side, you must go on constitutionally . . 
In the pohce and in the army our Indian people abound 
We must try to win our people on our side and throw away 
the Government We will purge the evil out from 

the police and the go\ emment and hand over admimstra- 
tion to your hands 

Naturally some disagreement developed between 
Dange and rest of the Party At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee held on 2nd August, 1927 it was reported by 
Nimbkar and Mirajkar that Dange’s statements Were cont¬ 
rary to Party’s policy At a meeting of the Executive on 26th 
August Dange was accused of having failed to adhere to 
the Party’s line but a vote of censor by Joglekar was lost 
Denge contended that the Party was not functioning on 
proper Marxian line He continued to work in the Party 
The reorganised and regrouped Party adopted a consti¬ 
tution in May 1927 Though this had been one of the 
points of contention between the orthodox communists and 
Satya Bhakta at Cawnpore m 1925, but the Party did not 

1 Government Heport on communist uctivtty in India, 1928 ^ 
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and by giving them a courageous lead against their com¬ 
mon enemy It admitted that this could not be done over¬ 
night but there was no other remedy of communalism 

It also held that the communal question should be 
approached as a question of a national minority and one 
of the mam planks in the nationalist platform must e 
protection of national and communal minonties ^ ® 
nationalist movement tailed to give such guarantee, t en 
imperialism would get a chance of offenng it and t us 
drive a wedge through the nation It noted that the e- 
haviour and pronouncements of more than one prominen 
Hindu nationabst leaders gave the Muslims sufficient reason 
for suspicion 2 

The communist from all over India met at a conference 
in Bombay on May 31. 1927 At this meeting important 
decisions on organisational and ideological problems re a 
mg to the CPI and the W S. P P were taken, the ten¬ 
dency now being towards a more and more centrahsation 
of leadership Ghate was again elected General Secretary 
cf the Party Dange who had been released on 24th ^ ay> 
1S27 did not attend the meeting, but he was elected to the 
Presidium if he was willing to sign the creeds Muzaffar 
Ahmad and K S Iyengar were also elected to t e 
Presidium 3 

Dange’s utterances after his release aroused some mi^ 
givmgs among the communists in India and abroad So ar 
as the technique of revolution was concerned Dange s i 
held fast to the basic ideas posited in his book Gandhi vs 
Lemn (1921) Thus at a reception meeting after his r 
lease on 24th May 1927 Dange said “1 am g 

Bolshevik nor an opponent of British Government 
Russian communists are called Bolsheviks, I am lo ‘ 
communist ’ ^ Later he maintained that he was again 

1 Oof C;t 

2 Ibtd 

3 JVl€erut Conjptracv Com dMWaefin 

4 Ibid 
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Jawaharlal Nehru attended this conference as a represen¬ 
tative of the Indian National Congress and was elected to 
its Executive Committee For a couple of years a mam 
item on comraumst agenda was the question of affiliation 
of the W & P P, and the National Congress to the League, 
and fraternal alliance between the League and the CP I 

'/^n alliance With the new emerging left-wing inside 
•the^ational Congress under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Snnivasa Iyengar, Satya Murti and Suhhash 
Chandra Bose, the communists made the first orgamsed 
attempt at the Madras session of the Congress in December, 
1927 to Influence the decisions of the Congress Indeed 
it was from this Congress that the all India leadership of 
comroumsts, and workers* and peasants’ parties made 
themselves felt on an all-India plane Communists like 
Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad, Ghate, K N Joglekar, H S 
Nimbkar, Phihp Spratt etc attended the Congress and 
Worked m a concerted manner The Workers' and 
Peasants’ Party, Bengal, addressed a Manifesto to this Con¬ 
gress, signed by the Bengal Communist Muzaffar Ahmad 
The widely arculated Manifesto demanded boycott of 
Simon Commission on principle, a National Constituent 
Assembly, universal adult suffrage, complete indepen¬ 
dence, mass action In the form of general strikes and non¬ 
payment of taxes, land to the peasant, bread for toiler, and 
education for all i 

The Manifesto was critical of the Congress which, 
according to the Manifesto, was under the influence of the 
bourgeoisie It maintained ‘The programme of bourgeois 
nationabsm (defence of the interests of the landowning 
and capitalist classes) has failed to stir the enthusiasm of 
the Nation The NatKmal Congress must be 

liberated from the Influence of their spokesman .... . 
The National Congress, if it wishes to conduct the struggle 

1 T7ie Wanj/«»fo of tht W & P P the rndfan Woftonol Congrta, 

Ifadra, December, IS2T, 
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affiliate Itself to the CI, though it continued to have close 
relations with the CI and was recognised as such by it 
Partly due to the risk of Government repressions and 
partly due to differences among the communists on the 
issue, they were deterred from seeking international affilia¬ 
tion though Muzaffar Ahmad maintains that paucity of 
members of the Party precluded them from doing so t 
Still the constitution declared that the Party looked 
to the Commumst Parties of the world and to the Cl for 
lead and guidance in the work undertaken by the Party 
in the country It provided for a Foreign Bureau which 
was to act as the organ through which the international 
relations of the Party could be maintained, and to keep 
constant touch with other Communist Parties and the Cd 
It further affirmed that only those subscnbing to the 
programme laid down by the CI would be eligible for its 
■membership It provid^ for a Central Committee for a 
Presidium and for factions The comrades’ factions were 
to function inside the National Congress and the Trade 
Umons on behalf of the Party 

Among the tasks of the CPI were (a) complete 
independence of India by the violent overthrow of t e 
British rule and (b) establishment of a Soviet Govemmen 
The Foreign Bureau which was the Bureau of 
commumsts abroad (m Holland) consisted of Roy, Md 
Sipassi and C P Dutt Its functions were advice 
instructions and financial aid for newspapers, the tas 


that were performed also by the CPGB 

At this time there sprang up a new commumst inspii ^ 
international organisation in Europe knoivn as the 
against Imperialism and for National Independent 
was bom out of a conference of oppressed peoples e 
Brussels in the first half of February. 1927 
leader, Willi Munchenburg and Virendranalh ^ 
padhyaya were elected joint secretanes of the ^ 


1 Jir Ahmad. lild p 26 
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whom did not know what a Communist party was and did 
not try to organise jt or carry on its work,i 

Saumyendranath Tagore left for Europe in April, 1927, 
as a representative of the Bengal Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party Although he had not been associated with com¬ 
munist activity while at home and had, therefore, no inti¬ 
mate knowledge of its working, yet he made a disparaging 
report to Moscow about communism in India and about 
the role of Roy 2 About the latter he maintained that he 
had made eaxaggerated reports about the situation m 
India He maintained that in 1927 there was no Commu¬ 
nist Party of India 3 While this was later challenged to 
be a false statement by Indian commumsts,^ the reports, 
undoubtedly, paved way for the fall of Roy 

After his return from China, Roy tried to resume his 
leadership of Indian communism by addressing a letter 
dated 30th Cecember, 1927 to the C C of the C PI ^ In this 
letter he raised and discussed the following • (a) The 
organisation of the CPI and Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party their relationship etc, (b) Intematlonal affiliation, 
and (c) The coordination of the activities of the Party in 
the country and its emigrant section Besides, the letter 
threw a flood of lights on other aspects of the situation 

As in the past Roy admitted the historical necessity 
of a C P and maintained that since 1920 they had been 
working for the organisation of a C P in India He went 
on “ We are of the opinion and this opinion Is supported 
by the International that in the penod of history the work¬ 
ing class can fight for freedom only under the leadership 

1 P Spraie Bloutny up Indui p SS 

2 He l«tef wrote a ^oolc entllM “Hutorical Deielopment oS the 
Communwt Partv of tndut" 

^ M Ahmoe Opt Clt p 166 

4 Ibid. 

^ ray a-uy //iWwarisvVrf tfvntf Ae /.ly 

ilwembfv 7V«e'ea/f<r it becvme famexu as the Assembltf Letter 
/o a statement {torn Europe dated the 2Sth Auffust, 1S3S Eov 
chotlenped the aulAenflrilp of tht Mttr, tnU Muzujar Ahmaii 
rtpardt it to be pmvlnf 
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under the guidance of the Parly, only it would not be 
knc\/n mat nc was a cominumst 

Hoy admitted that a party developed more quickly if 
it functioned legally Illegality had also a special disad¬ 
vantage in India where workers were illiterate and propa¬ 
ganda had to be oraL Besides, in India the task Was to 
organise and lead a mass movement which was impossible 
without legal possibilities Thus the necessity of an open, 
legal Workers’ and Peasants* Party t Roy observed 
* Therefore, ne proposed the formation of the W d. P P, 
through which the communists could function legally, 
through which agitation and propaganda could be earned 
on legally, and the workers and peasants could be organised 
to defend the interests of their class.’ ^ But Roy also point¬ 
ed out that the W P P was not and should not be only 
a legal co\ or for the C P, for m that case it would be a 
change of name to deceive the police and it would not be 
necessary to hai. c tw o parties 

On the question of International affiliation Roy urged 
that the W d. P P should affibate itself with the League 
against Imperialism and the C.P with the CJ He regret¬ 
ted that the ‘Comrades In India’ did not fully appreciate 
the implications of International affiliation and interpreted 
it only os the means of getting material aid for the move¬ 
ment in India He emphatically maintained •The CP 
must unquestionably be a section of the CJ It is practic¬ 
ally treated as such but no formal request to this effect 
has yet come from our Partv In India A C. P must be 
on organic part of the world communist organisation It 
can t bo othenv ise and call Itself communist.’^ 

Roy equally regretted the fart that the Indian com¬ 
munists in immigration were not full\ trusted and were 
mostlv looked upon as outsiders who could serve only as 
finareial agents He maintained that b\ virtue of being 
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of C, P Even the natKmal revolution in its last stages 
Will not have any other loyal and resolute leader than the 
C P This has been proved by the expenences in China 
A real struggle against capitalism can be conducted to the 
final victory only by a party which is guided by the revo¬ 
lutionary principles of Marxism and Lemnism, and such a 
party is the C P ’ i 

But although there was general agreement on the 
question of necessity of forming a C P, there were differ¬ 
ences on the method of formmg it Roy averred that 
though some comrades at home seemed to beheve in the 
possibihty of organising the C P legally but, on the expe¬ 
riences of the last seven years he did not share their 
belief He opposed this legahst deviation which would 
render the C P a harmless nominal entity * 

A C P, according to Roy, was not formed by a number 
of individuals declanng themselves communists It was 
done In action first for the propagation of communist 
principles and programmes among the masses then orga* 
nising those subscribing to these and then fighting for the 
realisation of these ideals He continued " Fight for 
legal existence but build the party illegally Remain a 
legal party as long as possible but build up a powerful 
underground organisation Preserve your legality as long 
as you can but don’t have it at the expense of activities 
essential for the growth of the Party 3 

If the C P was illegal, it did not mean that it would not 
be known It would be known through journals, mam 
festos etc The programme of the Party would be publish 
ed, members would be recruited, central and local organi 
sations would exist and function, conferences would bo 
held where necessary, every member would actively 
openly participate In labour and peasant movements and 
also in revolutionary nationalist struggle, as a communist 

1 Merrut Doctim«nI» p 29 

2 IWd. 

3 J&ii. 
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thesis, but the Indian communists were not immediately 
informed of it t The Party had the first inkling of the 
new change when Dr Gangadhar Adhikari returned m 
December, 1928 from Germany after six years’ stay, hav¬ 
ing secured the Doctorate degree m chemistry from the 
University of Berhn While m Germany he had become 
a member of the Communist Patty of Germany When he 
landed in Bombay on JOth December, 1928, his luggage was 
searched by the police wherein were found a number of 
letters (including the thesis Revolutionary Movement in 
the colomes) 

At the time of the first all India conference of the 
W & P P at Calcutta in December, 1928, two meetings 
of the C C of C PI took place, the one during the confer¬ 
ence and the other at the end of the conleTence in Januaiy, 
1929 At this time P C Joshi was admitted to the Party 
We shall refer to the decisions of these meetings when 
we consider the W d, P P meet at Calcutta 
Workers and Peasants Parttes 

While the mam activity of the commumsts was 
directed towards working withm the trade unions and 
while in the political field, not very successful attempts 
were being made to establish a People’s Party and a legal 
Communist Party With a centralised leadership, there 
started coming into being certain other political organisa-f 
tlons for mass action in the form of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Parties Though not expressedly desired by International 
Communism, yet they were clear expressions of certam 
tendencies then operating inside mtemational Communism 
and inside the local Communist groups as well as among 
other Left-onentcd individuals m Bengal, Bombay, and 
the Punjab The conception of a People s Party, while it 
did not advance appreaably bejond the blue-pruit stages, 
helped to pro\ndo for the transition towards the formation 
of Worlers’ and Peasants* Parties M N Roy and his 
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communists the Indian communists m immigration were 
automatically members of the CPI Roy went on The 
centres m Berlin and Pans are agencies of the CI to look 
after Indian affairs The CJ* of India will have its rela 
tion with the CI through these centres and not through 
London Any British comrade that may come to India 
comes to work there under the supervision and m accord 
ance witti the C C of CPI He has no superior right 
unless he comes with a mandate from the Cl as its re¬ 
presentative iNo such representative has yet been sent 
to India 1 Here Roy was making the obvious reference 
to the fact of his disapproval of the independent work of 
the CPGB in relation to the Indian affairs 

Roy urged for the recruitment of increasingly laffi® 
number of new members to both the CPI and the W P 
P and assured that the necessary financial assistance 
would be made available. 

An important meeting of the Central Comnuttee 
the Party was held in September October 1928 at Bombay 
at which important decisions for revolutionary mass action 
were taken The meeting was attended by the leading 
members of Bombay and Bengal parties ^Call to A ^o^ 
was issued at this meetmg Later in the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case this meeting was dubbed as War Council by fbe 
Sessions Judge at Meerut for its espousal of revolutionary 
action 

It was m 1928 that B T Ranadive the fiery diehard 
left communist and S V Eieshpande entered the Party 
Eeshpande had left his college dunng the Non cooperation 
and gradually veered round the Party 

Ranadive had been a bnlhant student of the Bombay 
University having secured a first class first in Econortu^ 
at the M A examination He had been inspired towar 
the Party by Er Adhikan his elder maternal cousin 

Although the Sixth World Congress of the Cl meeMS 
dunng the summer of 1928 had adopted a new colonial 
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cannot be successful unless it is based on the action of the 
masses of peasants,”! and for that reason revolutionary 
parties in these countries were asked to define their agra¬ 
rian programme Speaking at the Fifth Congress Zinoviev 
emphatically asserted “He who can’t work among the 
peasants is not a Leninist ”2 

In Soviet Russia Itself under the New Economic Pohcy 
a greater cooperation of workers and peasants was being 
advocated The new emphasis in this direction went as 
far as the formation of the Peasants’ International with 
the purpose of rallying the exploited peasants in all 
countries and to lead them together with industrial workers 
against Capitalism and Imperialism The International 
issued the slogan “Peasants and Workers of all countries 
unite ”3 

No wonder Peasants’ & Workers’ Parties surreptitious¬ 
ly started coming into being in vanous countries of the 
East Originally the International itself did not desiro 
them and m fact it was well aware of the dangers inherent 
In them from a pure proletarian class point of view but 
it not only did not oppose their spontaneous formation but 
also encouraged them when they started taking concrete 
shape Thus speaking at the Fifth Congress (1924) 
Manuilsky pointed to the emerging phenomenon of Work¬ 
ers’ and Peasants’ Parties and spoke of the two-fold danger 
regarding the altitude o! communists to such parties, that 
IS (l)“of ignoring phenomena which are revolutionising 
the East,” and (2) “of losmg proletarian character by 
collaboration with petty bourgeois parties He, therefore, 
spoke of the advisability of communists taking Imtiative 
In joining such parties,# 

1 arid. p. -58 

i tilth ConcTta af CJ^ p IS 

3 Frffft tourih to Fifth World Congrett p IM 

4 Fifth Congrtsi p 117 
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fellow advocates of a People’s Party, though they conceived 
such a party to be a national party of revolutionary ele¬ 
ments, often talked as if it were a party of peasants and 
workers only, and from them the idea of a Workers’ and 
Feasants’ Party caught the imagination not only of the 
local commumsts but also of other left elements and 
seemed to be gaming strength * A new filhp in support 
of these developments came by the formation of the 
Peasants’ International We have indicated earlier how the 
local communists initially, had interpreted the Russian 
Revolution and Marxism as making for a workers’ raj and 
consequently, had started work only among the workers 
while work amongst the peasants, m what was predomi¬ 
nantly an agricultural country, was neglected, and this 
happened despite the fact that the Communist International 
had from the very begmmng of its existence, so far as 
Colonial and semi-Colomal countries were concerned, in¬ 
sisted upon work among the peasants As already men¬ 
tioned the Second Congress had adopted an Agrarian 
Programme which maintained that agrarian revolution 
was the crux of the democratic revolution in the colomes 
The Third Congress of the Cl (1921), with its slogan 
of the Umted Front, confirmed this alliance 

The Fourth Congress (1922) similarly opined as regards 
the conditions of struggle that “the agrarian question is of 
first class Importance m majority of the countries of the 
East ’ 2 It further held that “only agrarian revolution 
aimmg at the expropriation of the large land owners can 
rouse the vast peasant masses destmed to have a decisive 
influence in the struggle against imperialism The revolu¬ 
tionary movement m the backward countries of the East 

1 A* early as July 1923 Koy oavt tha idea of th« speedy orsis”*- 
eotltm of the Worker^ and Peojanti* Party of Indio. Hnf 
PoUtical Letters p 44 Stmtlarly C P Duff torifmff on India" 
Politics in the Labour Jlfonthlv of July 1925 destred a Worltet* 
ond Peasants’ Party for remedying the disabilities of India" 
labour 

2 BesolttliOfw ond Thesis of the 4th Congrtu^p « 
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Indian National Congress with no connection with the 
mass of workers The Bengal Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party, for example, first originated as a Labour Swaraj 
Party inside the National Congress in 1925 So also did 
the Madras and Bombay Parties. (II) From the beginning 
of 1928 they turned more directly towards the masses, 
adopting a more independent stand point The formation 
of the Gimi Kamgar Umon was accomphshed durmg this 
phase t 

Ongmally called the Labour Swaraj Party of the 
Indian National Congress, the first Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party was formed in Bengal on 1st November, 1925 
Others followed In Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces 
and the Punjab These were united m 1928 in the All* 
India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party which held Its first 
Congress m December, 1928 In Calcutta under the presi¬ 
dentship of Sohan Smgh Josh Till this date, but for 
occasional contacts and consultations, the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Parties functioned in a loose, decentralised 
manner as practically independent provincial organisa¬ 
tions Of the four such parties m existence only the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parlies of Bombay and Bengal 
were politically most active The Bengal Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party was based upon individual as well as 
collective membership, but the Bombay one had only indi¬ 
vidual membership 2 The original motive for the formation 
of the Labour Swaraj Party in Bengal as a group within the 
National Congress was dissatisfaction at the stagnation of 
the Congress and the apparent inability of its leaders to 
origmate any fruitful policy, and at the same time indig¬ 
nation at the way in which the Congress and the Swaraj 
Party were dominated and used for their own ends entirely 
by the landlord and capitalist classes 3 ^Vhlle non-coope- 

1 CJ between fifth and Sixth Congreu p 

3 fbtd. p 476 

3 The Pemsnte and Workert paitv of Bencal Report Of th< 
Erecutite ConiTnlttee, 1927 29 
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In case of India, according to Koy and others who 
supported the Organisation of Peasants’ and Workers 
Parties, these were the media through which the commu¬ 
nists could find their way to the masses Moreover, Roy 
was still thinking of WPP as a substitute for his Peoples 
Party He thought that the object of the W P P was to 
make the new Party “the rallying ground for all the 
nationalist revolutionary elements into a revolutionary 
nationalist mass party ’l 

Though by no means a purely communist organisation 
commumsts were the mam driving force of the WPP 
they emerged but their estabhshment was assisted an 
made possible also through the existence of an alhance of 
the Left groups inside the Congress with the commumsts 
and proletarian elements Philip Spratt, who came to 
India in December, 1926 on behalf of the C P G B, states 
that hiS ‘principal messages were that the Communis^ 
Party of India should launch a Workers’ and Peasants 
Party as a legal cover, and that the members should get 
into the trade unions and obtain the leadership of them 
This IS also corroborated by Roy’s Assembly Letter 
But a contrary view, based primarily on the 
ongms of the Party as Labour Swaraj Groups within the 
National Congress but ignoring the subsequent develop 
ments is mamtained by Muzaffar Ahmad According o 
him 'those who had come forward to establish the Labour 
Swaraj Party were not mspired to do so either by the 
Communist International or by M N Roy They had no 
contact, however, with the Commumst International, 
though of course they had felt the influence of the October 
Revolution and also of the Communist International 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties passed through 
two phases (I) they existed as labour groups within t e 

1 International PreH CoTTe*pond«nce I8th February 1329 
bv Roi on W & P P 

2 Philip Spratt Blotcing up Indut P 29 

3 Muzaffar Ahmad Opt Ot p 1S5 
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Tarty was merged, and a committee was elected with Dr 
Sen Gupta as Chairman and H K. Sarkar and Qutbuddm 
Ahmad as Secretaries The change m nomenclature 
meant that it was no longer under the Indian National 
Congress The Constitution of the Party embodied most 
of the points of the Labour Swaraj Party t Though some 
persons wanted to Christine it as Workers' and Peasants' 
Patty but the presence in overwhelming number, of the 
peasant representatives, prevented It. 

The second conference of the Party was held m Feb¬ 
ruary, 1927 under the presidentship of Atul Chandra 
Gupta There was an address of welcome to the Saklatvala, 
the commumst M P The meagre membership of the Party 
IS evidenced by the fact that at this conference the Party 
had only 40 members, mostly confined to Calcutta, except 
for a branch at Mymensmgh The Mymensingh Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Patty known as ^angiya Knshak-o-Shramlk 
DaV had been In existence since 1924, that is, from even be¬ 
fore the formation of the Labour Swaraj Party, and it enter¬ 
ed the P &, W Party, Bengal, as a branch At this conference 
the name w as changed to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party 
of Bengal 

The third annual conference of the Bengal Party was 
held at Bhatpara in March April, 1928 under the president¬ 
ship of Atul Chandra Gupta Though the Party had by 
then about 125 individual members and about 10000 
afTihated members, But only 80 indmdual members 
attended the conference which reiterated the demand for 
a Constituent Assembly complete independence, social and 
economic demands of the masses and asked the workers 
and peasants to participate m the national struggle 

The actuitics of the Parly were propagandist and 
ej-itatlonal In nature and dunng 1625-23 It started scseral 
shortlived papers, the limitation of finance being the 
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fat.onhadia.led, terronan. also had not succeeded .a 
brmgtng out the desired result 

me loundation conference o£ the Party in 
1925 adopted a provisional Co->a“utlo“ and ^e^^t ^ 
meat of pohcy under attaining 

which maintained that aU other P jl,e 

independence having failed, the » 

organisation of peasants and workers of 

object of the Party was attainment ^ ood 

complete independence of India based on 
social emancipation and pohlical freedom ° ; 

tioned non-violent mass action for ,,,ss„„n 

goal As an ultimate aim the Party demanded ^,.3 

of ‘modem mdustries and pubhc utlhties , s I,] 

Hallways, Telegraphs etc and held that the 
land be vested in autonomous ' ^ere 

commumties Its immediate demands for 
minimum wage, a decent living, S-hour day tor ftvs 
and a half, housing facihties, protective '"f ='““2 ‘ „on 
age, sickness and disease, free and compulso^ 

For peasants it demanded reduction of land tax, 1 
tenure, non^ejectment etc As regards mem er 
member of the National Congress who subscribed 
programme of the Party could be its member 

Chief among those identified with 
"early work were Sharasuddm Husain, 

Sarkar, Quthuddin Ahmad and Quasi Nasrul IslSm 

An all-Bengal Tenants’ Conference was M'* 
February, 1926, at Knshnanagar (Nadia) under _ 

Sidentship of Dr Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, and P 
-pated by several members of the Labour Swaraj ^ 
At this conference it was decided to form c^ara} 

Workers’ Parly of Bengal in which the Labour 

1 ConstilMfion oj the Labour gitwiroj of ^ 

CongreW, J925 
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Party was merged, and a committee was elected with Dr 
Sen Gupta as Chairman and H K Sarkar and Qutbuddin 
Ahmad as Secretaries The change m nomenclature 
meant that it was no longer under the Indian National 
Congress The Constitution of the Party embodied most 
of the points of the Labour Swaraj Party t Though some 
persons wanted to Christine it as Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party but the presence, in overwhelming number, of the 
peasant representatives, prevented it 

The second conference of the Party was held in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1927 under the presidentship of Atul Chandra 
Gupta There was an address of welcome to the Saklatvala, 
the communist M P The meagre membership of the Party 
IS evidenced by the fact that at this conference the Party 
had only 40 members, mostly confined to Calcutta, except 
for a branch at Mymensingh The Mymensmgh Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Party known as TBangiya Knshak o-Shramik 
Dal’ had been in existence since 1924, that is, from even be¬ 
fore the formation of the Labour Swaraj Party, and it enter¬ 
ed the PAW Party, Bengal, as a branch At this conference 
the name was changed to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party 
of Bengal 

The third annual conference of the Bengal Party was 
held at Bhatpara in March-Apnl, 1928 under the president¬ 
ship of Atul Chandra Gupta Though the Party had by 
then about 125 individual members and about 10000 
affiliated members, but only 80 individual members 
attended the conference which reiterated the demand for 
a Constituent Assembly, complete independence, social and 
economic demands of the masses and asked the workers 
and peasants to participate In the national struggle 

The activities of the Party were propagandist and 
agitational in nature and during 1925 23 it started several 
shortlived papers, the limitation of finance bemg the 
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principal reason for their closure On 16th F-ecember, 1925 
it started a Bengah weekly Langal (Plough), edited by 
Quazi Nazrul Islam and mainly financed by Qutubuddin 
Ahmad but only fifteen issues could be published, the last 
being on 15th April, 1926 In the first issue the famous 
poem ‘Samyavadi of Nazrul Islam was printed It reap¬ 
peared under the name of ‘Ganavani’ (Voice of the people) 
on 12th August 1926 under the editorship of Muzaffar 
Ahmad, but this paper also fared no better and ceased pub¬ 
lication after nine issues It was revived again on the 14th 
April, 1927 but could not survive beyond 23 issues In 
addition, for sometime, a Bengali weekly ‘Jagaran’ (Awak¬ 
ening) was published from Kushi in Nadia district which 
supported the Party but was not a Party organ 

As in Bengal, the W & P P m Bombay also started 
as a ‘Congress Labour Group' in 1925, then became Con¬ 
gress Labour Party, but changed to W & P P in the begin¬ 
ning of February, 1927, with S S Mirajkar as its Secretary 
Mirajkar had also been the Secretary of the small Labour 
Group that existed inside the Congress since 1926 

The Party started its oi^an *Kranti’ (Revolution), a 
Marathi weekly in April, 1927 under an editorial board 
consisting of Parwati, Joglekar, Mirajkar, Nimbkar and 
Ghate * 

The Bombay W & P P held that the National Con¬ 
gress and Its leaders represented the interests of the 
properties classes In the interests of the masses and their 
party it Was necessary to liberate the Congress from the 
stranglehold of the class interests of its leadership The 
National Congress must be persuaded to declare complete 
independence as its goal The Congress must reiterate Its 
faith in mass civil disobedience and direct action But 
this could only be done if the masses were awakened on 
the basis of tbeir own demands The Party formulated such 
a programme and used to place it before the AI C.C for 
adoption Although, in the beginning, they were laughed 
at but gradually they won recogmtion as a definite 
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Wing inside the Congress, particularly due to their opposi¬ 
tion to Dominion Status and their slogans against the 
Simon Commission as well as by their work among the 
workers 

Its mam work was confined to industrial workers, and 
nork among peasants was practically neglected They 
were successful in organising the municipal workers, dock 
workers and textile workers 

To simplify work its members were organised mto 
Congress Group, Trade Unions Group, Propaganda Group, 
Peasants and Youth Groups Besides there were other 
members of the Executive Committee which looked after 
the general interests of the Party t 

The Punjab group was also gravitating towards a 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party Abdul Mareed bad started 
work at Lahore after his release in 1924 He and his 
associates of Lahore worked among the youth, railwaymen 
and textile workers They published a Urdu weekly, the 
•Mibnatkash’ (Worker) but it lasted for barely six months 
Santokh Smgh, the Ghadante, returned m 1926 after 
receiving trammg in the University of the Toilers of the 
East in Moscow In the meanwhile, other Ghadantes also 
became active 

He started a Punjabi monthly paper called ‘Kutl’ 
(Worker) with emblem of sickle and hammer and later 
entrusted Sohan Singh Josh with the task of editing it 
Firoz Mansoor was the editor of its Urdu edition The 
paper received considerable contribution from abroad, par¬ 
ticularly from the Ghadarite Sikhs m America, whose con¬ 
tribution was more due to its revolutionary nature than 
communism 

The Punjab Communists bkc Sohan Singh Josh and 
Bhag Singh Canadian met communists from other parts of 
the country at the AITUC session in 1927, and result 
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was the fructification of the idea of a W & P P in the 
Punjab which was formed at a conference at Amritsar in 
1927 under the name of the Kirti Kisan Party This was 
as a result of the unification of the Amritsar and Lahore 
groups The ‘Kirti’ became the Party organ Its head 
quarter was at Amntsar In the beginning Hansraj be¬ 
came President but left in a few months The Party started 
under the secretaryship of Sohan Singh Josh Abdul 
Mazeed was its Joint Secretary 

The Party, under the name of W & P P, held its first 
all-Punjab conference m April, 1928 Though the Party 
followed the footsteps of the Bengal and Bombay parties, 
yet it was dommated by peasant elements which found 
expression in the formulation of immediate and pressing 
demands of the peasantry bke abolition of intermediaries, 
reduction of rent abohtion of nazranas, fixed rate of 
interest etc, but it did not extend to rural areas 

The object of the Party was to win freedom from 
British Imperialism by every possible means, and to liber¬ 
ate workers and peasants from every sort of political 
economic and social slavery and to establish their united 
Socialist Republic^ , 

Though the Lahore Group worked among the workers 
yet, by and large, the activities of the Party were restricted 
to kisans (peasants) In it there were also some terrorist 
elements of the Kindusthan Soaahst Republican Army 
the Nawjawan Bharat Sabha 

The Party paper ‘Kirti* appeared regularly but its 
agitations were not always Marxist but at times they were 
mixed up with terrorist appeal 

A conference of the Mazdoor and Kisan Sangh oi 
Meerut was held at Meerut in October, 1928 under 
the presidentship of K. N Sehgal of Lahore The Sangbf 
which so far followed Congress principles, had been 
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existence since 1925 Gaun Shankar, later convict m 
Meerut case, was its Secretary A Kisan and Mazdoor 
Sabha had also been founded by B Mukherjee at Gorakh- 
pore in June, 1925 It was as a result of this conference that 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party was formed in U P with 
P C Joshl as Its Secretary 

The Party demanded complete independence abolition 
of Native States free trade unions, abolition of Zamindarx 
and Taluqdan, land to the peasants village banks for loan 
to peasants, 8 hours’ day, mimmum wage, etc 

‘Krantikan’, its organ, made its first appearance on 
November 17, 1928 with the headline *We are revolu¬ 
tionaries The banner of revolt is in our hands’t 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties produced a com¬ 
prehensive plan of national revolution which, they claimed 
had not been done by any of the existing parties, and they 
even justified their existence on these grounds A resolu¬ 
tion of the conference of the Bombay organisation (Peb- 
Tuary, 1927), speaking on the necessity of forming such 
an organisation expressed itself in the following terms 
‘ Therefore the time Is npe for the creation of a political 
Workers’ and Peasants' Party capable of guaranteeing the 
social economic and political progress of these classes, of 
standing up for their demands In the National Congress, 
helping with the organization of trade unions and emanci¬ 
pating them from alien influence helping with the 

organization of peasant'; on the basis of their economic 
and social requirements ’’2 

In the beginning the Workers' and Peasants' Parties 
limited their political work within the National Congress 
and olTcrcd such collabomtion to other organizations 
fighting for independence nicre was even an idea to 
convert the Congress itself Into a party of the people* 

l K»anfl K#ri 1 Korunber 17 li2t 
S. CJ b<tw«m Fi/th end Sixth <**»neTtti p <15 
9 Ibid. 
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Thus, m practice they functioned as Left Wing of the 
Congress and their sponsors regarded them as a bloc 
comprising working class and all exploited masses t The 
above mentioned resolution of the Bombay organization 
maintained that for the achievement of the goal of national 
independence, the Party would collaborate with other 
organizations 

The Manifesto of Workers* and Peasants’ Parties 
demanded a Constituent Assembly elected by universal 
adult suffrage to determine the political future of the 
Indian people and opposed the Royal Commission on Con¬ 
stitutional Reform Furthermore it asked the workers 
and peasants to express their protestations agamst the 
Commission through strikes and demonstrations It ’^^s 
critical of the politics of the Indian National Congress 
considering that it failed to champion the demands of the 
masses 

The W & P P as It thus developed was m reality * 
practical projection of the CPI Though the latter was 
not illegal, yet the various conspiracy cases had shown 
that It Was difficult to function openly in the name of the 
Party, and the communists projected themselves through 
the W & P P All bterature, appeals, manifestos, and 
programmes of the Party were prepared by them 
Muzaflar Ahmad, himself a participant in the drama, main¬ 
tains ‘\Vhat We used to decide in the Communist Party 
wis actually put into practice from the platform of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party The leaflets of this party 
Were all drafted by the Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party’s Tije communists worked as a caucus within 
the W & P p 

The W & P P did not cooperate with the C.PI ^ 
the platform of social revolution The communists worked 

1 Ibid 

2 M Ahmad Our Eirjt Payy. Is Nets Ape, Apnt, IS?I 
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In the W & P P on the platform of national revolution 
Still the relation between the two was delicate 

In the letter written in December, 1927 which later 
became famous as Assembly Letter Roy took pains to 
point out the delicate nature of relationship between the 
CPI and W & P P Accotdmg to him W & P P was 
not and ^ould not be only a legal cover for the C P, for 
in that case it would be a change of name to deceive the 
police and It would not be necessary to have two parties 
As far as C F was concerned he favoured only one party 
with a legal and an underground orgamzation He main¬ 
tained ‘ We proposed the formation of W & P P as a 
much broader orgamzation It should be rallying ground 
of all exploited social elements (proletariat peasantry and 
petty bourgeoisie) which must unite themselves m a 
revolutionary struggle against foreign imperialism and 
native reaction the elements that must participate in the 
struggle for the creation of such pohtical and economic 
conditions as will help the proletanat in its further struggle 
against Capitalism The communists should be m W & 
P P and by virtue of their being the conscious vanguard 
of the working class will be the driving force of the Party 
But the W & P P IS distinct from C P in that Its pro¬ 
gramme IS not a communist programme Its programme 
is the programme of the democratic revolution which 
includes the realisation of the minimum political and 
economic demands of the workers and peasants The C P 
supports this programme as its minimum programme ’ t 
Rov felt that there was no need for confusion about 
existence of two parties The formation of W & P P did 
not mean liquidation of C P 

Roy felt that the nature of its organization obstructed 
the full growth of the W & P P It was too openly 
Identified with the C P and this kept away many revolu¬ 
tionary elements who could jom it on a programme of 
revolutionary nationahsm 


I rbid. 
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Till the first all India Conference of the Party m 
December, 1928, the W & P P had no functioning, co¬ 
ordinated centralised leadership The W & P P of 
Bengal had contacts with that of Bombay, as also with the 
Punjab Party in that they corresponded with one another 
for the purpose of common action and for formulation of 
common policies As already maintained, the Madras 
session of the National Congress had also provided a 
common meeting ground for communists from different 
parts of the country Drafted by a joint committee they 
also issued A Call to Action in October, 1928 which outlined 
the plan of revolutionary nationalism 

It was planned to hold the first all India Conference 
of the Party in February March 1928 but it did not 
materialise and could be held only towards the end of 
December, 1928 at the time of the annual session of the 
National Congress Sohan Singh Josh the Punjab com¬ 
munist presided over the conference which was attended 
by about 300 persons from Bombay, Punjab, UP, Bengal 
etc The conference was attended by J F Rvan, Spratt 
and Bradley All important communists and left wing 
trade unionists attended it but Dange was a notable 
absentee 

Banners and slogans at the conference carried the 
following ‘We want nothing but complete mdenendence* 
‘T et land be divided among the cultivators’ ‘Let Simon 
Commiision go to hell’ ‘Down with Nehru Report’ TJown 
with imneriahsm’, ‘Down with boiirP'cois nationalist 
hvDOcnsv’ ‘Dbwn with caoitalism and landlordism’, etc 
The nroopedinps of the Conference began with the singing 
of flip ‘International’ 

The Conference decided to constitute a National 
Executive Committee for the whole of India and the 
followmg were elected as members of the National 
Executive Committee 

Bombay —KN Joglekar, R S Nimbkar, S A Dange, 
S V Ghate 
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Punjab—Sohan Smgh Bhag Smgh, F D 

Mansur, M A Mazid, 

UP —Pc Joshi, L N Kadam, Gaun Shanker, 
B N Mukherjee, 

Bengal—Muzaitar Ahmad, D Goswami, Sarkar 
mere was some iricuon over the election 01 the 
i;,xecutive heiween xne Bombay group and a section of tne 
ijengai group lea oy un^itaa trOswami and Gopen 
cndKravaiti, out a reconciliation was arrived at 

Xhe Conference recognised three mam organizational 
tasks of the W & P P (i> to assist growth oi movement 
to the utmost (ii) to clarify its very confused ideas, 
(m) to improve its organisation For the achievement of the 
lui.t task It favoured alliance with other parties and groups 
in a mass action but otherwise it emphasized independence 
of the W & P PI 

For the first time in its history, as in the history of the 
C PI, It emphatically declared that the basis of the Party 
was materialistic analysis of soaety and the fact of class 
struggle So far the communists had also been reticent about 
caste, religion etc, but the thesis also took a critical note 
m this respect With obvious reference to Gandhism, the 
Party declared its complete faith in industrialism * 

The struggle for the achievement of complete mdepen- 
dence, which was the first task of the Party, must be a 
revolutionary one The Forty did not deny the general 
utility in Indian conditions of non violence as a tactic but 
maintained that It would not be necessary for the Indian 
movement to use this tactic at all times and m all condi¬ 
tions It was opposed to raising non violence to the level 
of a principle 3 

The Nehru report, accepting Eomimon Status instead 
of Independence also came in for sharp criticism Its other 

1 Thrtis r>! the rrtt At W & P Calntta J9'J 

2 

3 Ibid. 
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flaws were indifference to the demands of workers and 
peasants, retention of the native princes and their prm* 
leges, support for private property rights, defence of the 
interests of the big bourgeoisie and the landlords 

A resolution at the Conference emphasired the inter* 
national nature of revolutionary nationalist and working 
class movements and spoke of the need for international 
contact and affiliation with bodies hke liCague Against 
Imperialism Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat and the 
RIL U Another resolution referred to war-danger 
against the U S S R i 

Another resolution favoured abohtion of landlordism 
and, as usual, gave a list of mass demands There were 
also resolutions for direct action, a general strike, a mass- 
campaign for non-payment of rents and taxes etc It felt 
that with the experiences m Russia and China as the guide, 
it was not correct to hold that illiteracy and general back¬ 
wardness of the masses eonsUtuted obstacle to revolutionary 
action. 

An important point the W & P p had to face was 
the question of relationship with the National Congress. 
Though these parties onginated as Left Labour Swaraj 
Groups within the Congress, yet as these groups were 
transformed mto W & pp and their independent pro¬ 
grammes unfolded themselves, the question mcreasingly 
demanded clarification The Bombay Party had from the 
very begirmmg confined itself to work within the Con¬ 
gress but there was a growing tendency on the part of 
the Bengal Party to assert its independence The problem 
Was first discussed when the communists from all over 
India met together at the tune of the Madras session of 
the National Congress m December, 1927 As already 
referred, the Mamfesto to the Congress had spoken of the 
timidity of the bourgeoisie and of the liberation of the 
Congress from its influence, and of the need to transform 
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it into the party of the people But the policy of the 
Congress was one of general support and the members 
were asked to continue their work within it t 

The annual conference of the Bengal W & P P held 
at Bhatpara (1S28) urged its members to endeavour to 
make the Congress adopt a programme of mass demands 
and to support them in their current propaganda It asked 
the members and other sympathisers to become members 
of the various Congress bodies and the AI C.C Congress 
must be supported when it fought against imperialism 
At the same time there should be no hesitation to criticise 
the Congress, but care should be taken in such criticism 
It remarked * We must be careful not to oppose the 
National Congress without suffiaent definition of our 
optmons or We shall enable our opponents to claim that 
We are anti Congress or even anti national and that we 
stand merely for sectional claims of labour 

The Conference also decided upon a pobcy of consoli¬ 
dation of alliance with the petty bourgeois Left of the 
Congress on the basis of direct action for complete inde¬ 
pendence against the compronusing policy of bourgeois 
leaderships This had an obvious reference to the new 
emerging Left wing inside the National Congress 

But at this first all India meet the Party decided upon 
a definitely independent role for itself. It argued that it 
was no longer possible to carry on the old relation The 
W A P P was a representative of the advancing mass 
movement and Was based upon the doctnne of class 
struggle The dominant leadership of the Congress, on 
the other hand associated itself with the ‘counter revolu¬ 
tionary bourgeois bloc The two moiements therefore 
must separate < 

1 The W & P P 0/ Orncal Aanml llfport I9’7-JS 

2 Th« W & P P oj Dvn^ot AammI Ctmiertnc* held at Dhaf para. 

3 rbid. 
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But probably the Par^ was not yet sure of its 
strengtn and its mdependent role and, therefore, its reso¬ 
lution on the subject went on . “ While the W & P P 
remains relatively weak and unorganised in the country, 
it will be necessary to follow the traditional policy o 
forming factions within the Congress organisations for the 
purpose of agitation of exposing the reactionary leader¬ 
ship and of drawing revolutionary sections towards the 
W & P P This pobcy, however, is only temporary The 
W & P P can have no intention of dominating or captur 
mg the Congress The function of its members within the 
Congress is purely critical Our patty members, therefore 
can t he allowed to take office in the Congress organisations 
The object of the W & P P can only be to bmld up its 
own independent organisation, so that it can, as soon as 
possible, dispense with the necessity of agitation Within 
the Congress ’ t 

Another important matter to be decided was the rela 
tion with the Left-wing inside the National Congress whose 
the left-wing leaders of the complete independence schoo 
like Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Satyamurti etc had organised the Independence 
of India League in November, 1928, though Independenw 
Leagues had earlier sprang up at many places after t e 
publication of the Nehru Report, makmg the demand foi" 
complete independence as the goal of the national 
ment The draft programme of the League announce 
in the November foundational meeting set forth the go 
of the League as the achievement of complete independence 
and reconstruction of Indian society on a basis of sort 
and economic equality 

At the Conference there was a motion that the mem 
hers of the Party should join the League to capture it 
it was rejected The League was looked upon as the 
sultant of three different tendenaes (I) a hesitatmg 3” 
as yet a confused move on the part of a section of t e 
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iSetty-bourgeoisie towards a revolutionary policy, (II) an 
attempt by a section of the bourgeoisie to extort concesJ 
sloiis from imperialism by threatening it with a movement, 
(III) an attempt by a section of the bourgeoisie to regain 
control over the mass movement * 

Although not homogeneous m membership, the 
League had a defmite policy and programme, but the 
communists held that nothing was mentioned of the means 
by which the programme was to be realized They regard¬ 
ed the League as in essence a bourgeois orgamsation and 
its policy an insincere travesty of W & P P2 It was 
regarded as a complete sham 3 

The resolution advised W & P P members not to 
enter the League as its members but favoured work with 
the League in a united front It said “W & P P mem¬ 
bers can’t enter Independence League as members, as to 
do so would be to attnbute to it before the masses a 
seriousness and importance which it does not possess Tho 
W. A. P P can only work with the Independence League 
in a United Front, on the basis of its propaganda for inde¬ 
pendence, which in spite of Us fn%oIous character, has 
some value But it is necessary to expose the leagues 
faults of programme and policy, and its fundamental!} 
bourgeois, even fascist character, and ultimately counter¬ 
revolutionary role.”-* 

Roy criticised the W &. P P Conference decisions in 
as much as it took an attitude of hostile criticism of the 
Independence League, representing opposition to the 
bourgeois Right Wing of the Congress.® He agreed that 
the criticism of the programme of the League was cssen-^ 
tially correct hut it ought to have been accompanied bj a 
positive attitude In the form of an ofter of united front 

) fbai. 

3 IbU. 

3 K Pag* Amet Hoir Qritaln rttUi ind a p tf 

4 ibia. 

5 tJ’jC lit r«bni«w J*** w W Ray TJi« ueyi e/ 
Rrretnilon, 
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on the common platform of anti imperialist struggle ja 
that the licague was constituted of radical anti impenalis 
elements Roy went on “ Indeed no distinction is made 
between the two factions mside the Congress When t e 
petty-bourgeois left radicals are trying to oust the 
bourgeois leaders from the leadership of the nationalist 
movement they are not supported On the contrary, they 
also were condemned as the enemies of workers an 
peasants in the same breadth with the representatives o 
big capitalism and landlordism t 

Indeed Roy had greeted the formation of the Indepen 
dence League He was still thinking in terms of ® 
National Revolutionary Party into which he hoped t e 
League would develop ^ 

International Commumsm tolerated and even 
couraged W & P P but at the same time it made cle» 
anax ix nad never considered them to be a substitute 
the separate existence of the Communist Party or that 
latter should in any way be neglected Indeed,^this w 
one of the charges that was later brought against Roy ^ 
while he busied himself with the People’s Party and 8 
W & P P, the actual task of organising a Commum« 
Party was not attempted What in actual practice a ^ 
pened was as the CI feared, while Communism functione 
through W & P P and communists continued to grow 
strength, the work of the Communist Party itself was n 
where in sight, though such a Central Party had alrea ^ 
been formed in 1925 Active commumsts devoted all t 6 ^ 
time in orgamsing and building W & P P to the sam 
degree as the Communist Party itself was neglected 
tendency was pushed to such a pomt that in 1928 so ^ 
eommumsts even advocated that the W & P P 
substitute for the CPI This indeed was a complete rev 
sal of what CI would have wanted 3 

1 Ibid 

2 IJ’Cn 28A ifoTch 1929 ,, 

3 International Prejt Correspondence I9th March, i9JJ 
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An international report on India, reviewing the deve¬ 
lopments between 1924-28, discerned the foUowmg weak¬ 
nesses of the W. & P. P It limited its political activity 
to work within the Congress and attached more impor¬ 
tance to collaboration with it than to its independent role 
as a party. The address of the W. & P. P to the session 
of the Congress in Madras (1927) maintained that if the 
Congress wanted to carry on the struggle for national 
liberation it must become a party of the people 

Thus, m making the report at Sixth Congress Kuusinen 
said categorically that Peasants’ and Workers’ Party could 
not constitute a basis for the Communist Party J 

The Colonial Thesis of the Sixth Congress said, 
"Special Workers’ and Peasants' Parties, no matter how 
revolutionary they may be, can all too easily be transfer¬ 
red into ordmary petty-bourgeois parlies Therefore, orga¬ 
nization of such parties is madvisable^ But while reject¬ 
ing the W & P. P, the communists were asked to utilise 
existmg connections to strengthen the Communist Party, 
for It was acknowledged that the W. & P. P. gave an un<r 
mlstakable feeling of a real mass movement for 
the first tune in India, though it was still numerically 
weak. Wntmg sometime later Page Amot regarded the 
emergence of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party as a very 
Important stage in the growth of the leadership of the 
proletanat because it showed that the working class In India 
was capable of setting up independent mass organizations 
and carrying on revolutionary struggle 2a It emphasized 
the organization of the peasantry but said that "the fight¬ 
ing bloc of workers and peasants can find expression m 
carefully prepared and periodically convened joint confer¬ 
ences and congresses of the representatives of the revolu¬ 
tionary peasant umons and trade unions ”3 

1 Stt Ttepert of Sixth Con^rm of CJ 

2 Sti, Indiutrtoi Prttt Corr«*pond»nc« 17th October, 1521 

2» Arnot lloto Britain India p 31 

3 See, Recolullonary Mocement in Colonle*. p 45 
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Workers’ and Peasants' Party was also chartctensed 
as a ‘two class’ party and .t was argued that a ™ 
represent only one and not two classes It ^ 

cued for (a) being a theoretically wrong form of organ^ 
tion, (b) because communists formed only mbo"* 
these organisations, (c) it advocated a wrong 
wards the peasant question, tor it advocated ^ 

pnetorship, (d) for its treatment of the '5 55 , 

mg them as mdiSercntiated mass* Its further * 
according to Arnot, was that ‘our communist ’ 

are in this organization, are in this movement as ’ 

leading it. regard it as the Communist Party m ^ 
shape, and do not see the need for the creation of a s p 
Communist Party *2 

It was further maintamed that 'he W & P P 
honed as a party of legal bourgeois type No 
made to wm cadres lor which even Boy had „ 

m his Assembly Letter There was mass “51*“''°” 
mass orgamtation, political slogan but no real P 
organization . j 

A self-cntical note prepared by the Party in ' 
mitted that the Mar?cist-Lentnist equipment of the e 
group was weak and no attempt was made to impr 

Other criticisms later brought against these 
was that they were ‘top organizations’, and were m 
nothing but a club of leaders of the active 

movement It was alleged that despite ^ leaders 

devotion to the interests of the proletariat , ^ns- 

proved to be unable to see ‘the growth of yie 

ciousness of the proletariat and its ability to jj^aih' 

leader of the people’s movement’ It was , gjjd 

tamed that the work of the CPI itself , 3 ^ or 

W & P P appeared before the masses as in 
small group of leaders and not as representa ive 


1 Ibul p 3U 
Z. Ibid P 31 
3 CouTt**v MoMt Stn 
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C P with a clear cut prograimne This neglect of the C P. 
left the movement without a backbone t 

At the time of the first all-India Conference of the 
Party at Calcutta in December, 1928 the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Commumst International sent a message in 
the form of a Mamfesto to the W & P P, and to all 
Coiomal people, which was received at the end of the 
Conference, saying that W & P P was not a section of 
the Cl and that as a two-class party it did not deserve 
the attention of the communists But as the Central 
Committee of the CPI had concluded its session by the 
time the message was received, no decision in respect of 
the future of the W & P P could be taken ^ 

Thus, despite these criticisms, the W & P P continued 
their existence till March, 1929 after which they gradually 
passed into oblivion, though, as We shall later see. Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Parties were revived by some non commu-^ 
nists in the late thirties, and some continued till early 
fifties 

The Projected Labour Party 

While the political activity of the communists was 
developing along the lines just indicated, another stream 
of Labour Movement which stemmed from the expenences 
of the British Trade Unionism and the British Labour 
Party, was also undergoing development, though its exis¬ 
tence was somewhat precarious 

Having given onginal guidance and inspiration in the 
formative period of the Indian Trade Unionism, many of 
the labour leaders In Great Britam encouraged its subse-i 
quent development and would have further liked to have 
seen the establishment of an Indian Labour Party sunulW 
taneously with the formation of the AITUC The posW 
War period was one of great revolutionary enthusiasm 
which affected the British Labour Party itself and found 

1 JJ’C 19th March 1933 Tndutn LsIiQur Mopement. 

2 M Ahmod, Ibid, p 26 
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reflection in its new programme ‘Labour and the New 
Social Order’ (1918) spoke of the desirability of contact 
with Labour Parties in other parts of the Empire 1 We 
have already seen how Ben Spoor of the Labour Party 
attended the first All-India Trade Union Congress and 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian Labour Party. 
Further, we saw how this idea could not materialise 2 

After the failure of the f rst attempt nothing more was 
heard of the Indian Labour Party until February, 1923 
when the Third Annual Session of the AITU C was be¬ 
ing held and on whose agenda there was a re¬ 
solution recommending the formation of a Labour Party,^ 
but even here the project could not materialise due to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the nationalist leaders who 
dominated this conference 

With the visit of Oswald Mosley of the Independent 
Labour Party to India, the project was again revived in the 
beginning of 1925 < He discussed the matter with several 
nationalist leaders whose attitude was favourable to such 
a step But nothing tangible came out of these confabu¬ 
lations, and at a conference of the Members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly convened for the purpose Lala Lajpat 
Rai, who was himself favourable to the project, expressed 
the idea that the promoters of the scheme should not be 
impatient On the contrary, he urged that they should 
devote themselves to the necessary snade work, study facts 
and figures and economic life of India and should not in¬ 
dulge in loose talk about communism and internationalism * 
Towards the end of the year 1925, the idea gamed 
fresh momentum with the arrival in India of Major 
Graham Pole who outlined the details of an Indian Labour 

1 Labour and the New Socwl Order. 1S18 

2 Chapter II. 

3 M W ftoy Future of Indian Politic* p 104. 

4 Ibid, p. m 

5 rwd. 
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Party m his Presidential address to the Tanjor Bailway 
Employees' Conference * His advice to Labour was : 

(a) To support the Commonwealth of India Bill, 

(b) To demand the right to send workers’ represen¬ 
tatives to the various legislatures to promote the 
working class mterest, 

(c) Not to ally themselves with Commumsm, and 

(d) To form an Indian branch of Fabian Society 2 

In fact towards the end of 1925 an Indian Labour Party 
Was formed and Lala La]pat Rai was elected its President 
but nothing more was heard of it and it soon died out 3 

The Madras session of the AIT U C resolved that the 
General Secretary should invite opimon of the afRliated 
unions on the quesUon of the formatjon of a Labour Party, 
but very few unions sent replies Later, the Executive 
Committee of the Congress also appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of r R Tliengdi (0 consider the 
question The consensus was against the formation of such 
a party which found reflection in the presidential address of 
Rai Sahib Chandnka Prasad at the seventh session of the 
Congress held at Eelht m March, 1927 

Underlying the failure of these repeated efforts for the 
formation of an Indian Labour Party was the opposition, 
concealed as well as open, of both the nationalist leaders 
as well as the communists The communists, as we have 
indicated earlier, were increasingly gaining strength in 
trade umons and were themselves busy with the project 
first of a People's Party and subsequently of a Workers' 
and Peasants’ Party views regarding the Labour 

Party are contained in the writings of Roy < 

According to Roy the desirability or usefulness of such 
a party depended upon its programme, its methods, and its 

l Ibtd p 106 

S Ibid p 106 also see Indian Annual Register, 1926, Vol 1 p 1 

3 Indian itnnual Reguter, 1925 VoL I, p 19 

4 M ff Rot Future of Indian Fobtla Chapters XIll & XIV, and 

M If Roy Aftermath of Ifm-Cooperation, Chapter V, 
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attitude towards the struggle for national liberation On 
all these scores according to him a Labour Party on the 
British model was undesirable in the existing social, econo* 
mic and political circumstances of Indial 

According to Roy when the British Labour Party was 
formed it had as its basis a well-established trade union 
movement and moreo\er it was formed at a period of 
‘prosperity created fay colonial plunder when Capitalists 
m Britain could afford to grant concessions to workers’* 
Under the circumstances a non revolutionary trade 
unionism restricting itself to principle of collective bar* 
galmng became the order of the day and formed the basis 
of the Labour Partj * Moreover In the late eighties and 
nineties of the last century when the theoretical foundation 
of the Labour Partj was being laid down the British con¬ 
stitution had been fully democratised and hence 
permitted the view to be held that in a democratic society 
and in a State which recognised the necessity of social 
legislation the conception of a social revolution was out* 
moded* Radically new pohtlcal institutions were not 
called for since those already In existence were quite ade¬ 
quate for that purpose It remained the task of the work¬ 
ing class to evolve its own pohtlcal organisation so that it 
might Win the control of Parliament and thus be able to 
make constructive use of power so obtained * 

In India said Roy, these preconditions were absent 
Trade Umons were still In a state of immaturity and were 
not developed enough to g vc nsc to a particular type of 
political party ® Indian constitution was not democratic, 
there was no parliament* and 'there can’t be parliamen- 
tarianism in a country without paihament'8 Theielote, 

1 Roy A/ferTTiolh 0 / Non Cooperation p 34 

2 Roy Future 0 / Indian Politic* p 101 

3 Ibid p 107 

4 ibid p 108 

5 Ibid p 108 

ff /Blif p ror 

7 Ibid 

8 Ibid 
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a fonn of political oi^anisabon that might supposedly be 
useful for the proletariat m a country with democratic 
constitution could not be applicable to a country without 
the rudimentary elements of democratic freedom! 

According to Roy what was needed m India was a 
revolutionary party that could fight for the estabhshment 
of freedom and democracy, a kind of programme, in fact, 
which the projected Party had shown no sign of adopting 
The second factor leading to the failure of the Labour 
Party was the attitude of the Indian National Congress 
and the nationalist leaders The Indian National Congress 
regarded itself as a national organisation embracing all 
classes and communities of Indians The view was, there¬ 
fore, maintained that not only was there no olace in it for 
any 'class' organisation but that even congressmen as such 
should neither encourage nor take leadership of any such 
organisation as they might jeopardise national unity and 
solidarity To do so would run the risk of arousing ill-wiU 
between labour and capital, peasants and landlords, and 
while Congress, no doubt, had general sympathy with the 
grievances of peasants and workers, beyond this it was not 
prepared to go at that stage, though beginning with ISIS 
the Congress occasionally passed resolutions on the need 
to organise workers so as to bnng them within the ambit 
of the national movement, and thus ‘labour problem' 
featured at its annual sessions A further limiting factor 
was that its policy towards workers and the peasantry was 
based on the Gandhian theory of ‘trusteeship’—an outlook 
which expressed a bebef in the essential harmony of 
capital and labour, regarding the capitalist or landlord not 
as an owner of property he held but only its trustee 

Underlying this 'Trusteeship' theory of Gandhi was 
the assumption of the ignorance and backwardness— 
cultural and otherwise, of the workers and, therefore, 
was to any utihsalion of workers by 'cun- 

mag politicians’ for political purposes On these grounds 


2 Jbid. 
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he was opposed to any political organisation of the workers, 
be it independent or otherwise This point is elucidated 
by a highly instructive correspondence that took place 
between Communist Saklatvala and Gandhi i As we have 
already seen Saklatvala had been sent by the British 
Communists m 1927 to organise communist activity m 
India 

Opening the correspondence in the form of an open 
letter Saklatvala criticised Gandhi for his attack upon in- 
dustnal civilisation ‘upon machinery upon physical 
sciences upon material progress 2 He made a severe 
criticism of Gandhi’s cult of the economy of Charkha (spin-* 
mng wheel) adding that this would put the clock of history 
backwards and amounted to a positive disservice to the 
country He also took issue with Gandhi over the latter’s 
objection to Western methods of organising labours 
Gandhi’s objection to this had been that it would unneces¬ 
sarily introduce class war on Indian soil where “acute 
oppression of capitalists over labour does not exist"* 
Saklatvala asserted that It was not the organisers of Labour 
who created class struggle or class war but that it was 
rooted m the very texture of the capitalist society and 
that Labour leaders if anything onlv did 'the great moral 
work of helping and strengthening the weaker of the two 
parties 5 As regards the absence of class war m India, 
Saklatvala opined that it was oresent m India In a more 
virulent form than in most of the advanced European' 
countries 6 1 

He asked Gandhi not to busy himself with religious or 
metaphysical objects and to give a helping hand in orgams- 
ing Labour on principles which would be in conformity 

1 Indian Annual Reg iter 1927 Vol I p 63 India Different^ 
(CoTTesvondenee between Saklatvala ond GatidhiJ 

2 Ibid, p 63 

3 Ibid. 

i Ibtd 

5 Ibid 

6 Ibid 
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With such movements m the West * He also asked Gandhi 
to get the Ahmedabad Labour Union affiliated to the 
A.ITUC2 He asked were not modem trade umons 
struggling for “justice and nght of workers to possess in 
common what they produce for common good’”3 He felt 
pamed to find that labourers in Ahmedabad were hving 
under conditions much worse than under employers of 
some European firms in Cawnpur and Calcutta and that 
the standard of wage was lower than in Bombay,^ despite 
the existence of the Mazdoor Mahajan based on Gandhian 
■principles 

To the plea that the Indian workers were ignorant and 
backward having difference of race language etc, and 
would, if organised on all-India level be put into the hands 
of politicians, Saklatvala rejoined that this only showed 
how necessary it was to organise them and enlighten them 
With propaganda and education* 

In reply Gandhi admitted the sincerity and sacrifice of 
Saklatvala but informed him that he totally disagreed with 
his views* He decried the modern 'satamc cmbsation*, 
adding, “I don’t bebeve that multiplication of wants, and 
the machinery contrived to supply them is taking the 
world a single steo nearer in its goal I whole-' 

heartedly detest this mad desire to destroy distance and 

1 See Annual Register 1927 Vol 11 p 119 

2 Th« Ahmedabad Labour Union colled Mozdoor Mahozan tons 
onpinated by Cnndhv tn the midrt if a stnJte struggle of workers 
for wages in 1920 on the new principles of labour unions which 
he advocated (For fuller account see P SitaraTnoirv® Hislory 
of Indian Nationai Congrett pp 24\4S oUo tee liange on Indian 
Trade Union Movemenf) What appeared turpruing to mang 
labour leadert tuae that Condhi dtd not encourage tmilar unions 
to be established in other ports of India Meither d d he ask it 
to offihate to the AITUC even when notionalists like Lafpat 
Rol ond C R Dos (1920-22) or Wehru and Bose (1929 30) were 
its President*. Maedoor Mahason was bused on principle of 
sQltiing oU disputes by urbilnttion and net by strikes 

3 Annual Register Ibid 

4 See Annual Register Vt»I 11 P Ul 

5 Ibid 

$ See Annual Reguier, 392f VoU t p. SP 
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time and to increase animal appetites. If modern 

civilisation stands for all this ... I call it satanlc”^ 

He criticised Saklatvala for advocating more militant 
methods and observed “We can't reform a soulless sys¬ 
tem by violent means and without becoming soulless our¬ 
selves ’ 2 Again, “What Com Saklatvala believes to be my 
error and failure, I regard to be an expression of my 
strength and deep conviction ’ 3 The Khadi programme, 
he observed, w as designed to help the poor and to create 
a moral and spiritual bond between the classes and masses ■* 
He was not opposed to the organization of labour but 
as in everything else, he wanted its organization along 
Indian lines since he didn’t regard capital as the enemy of 
labour 5 Labour organizations should not be anti-Capital- 
Istic, and it was on this basis that Ahmcdabad Labour 
Union was founded The idea was to take from capital 
labour’s share and no more and this also not by paralysing 
capital but by reforms among the labourers from within 
and by their own seU-consciousness, not again through 
cleverness and manoeuvring of non-labour leaders, but by 
educatmg labour to evolve its own leadership and its own 
self-reliant, self-existing organization Its direct aim was 
not m the least political but internal reform and evolution 
of internal strength 6 

This being the prevailing attitude of the Indian 
National Congress under Gandhi to labour and other class 
organizations, a few Congress politicians who took part in 
trade union activities did not do so in their capacity as 
Congressmen but only in their individual capacity They 
held their prime allegiance to the National Congress and 
the cause of national freedom for which it stood, but they 
had also come into contact with (he Labour Movement of 

1 Ibid 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid p 70 

4 Ibid 

5 Ibid. 

6 See, Annual Hcouter, 1927, VoL tl, p. 117 . 
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the West and were prone to see in laoouf a favourable 
loice, not a hindrance to the national cause They were in 
favour of labour taking part m any national movement 
pioviaea tms was done in peaceful and non violent man¬ 
ner In practice this did not amount to any conflict with 
the ofticial Congress pohcy and programme, since their 
ideal oi trade unionism was not based on any concept of 
Class struggle but on the principle of harmony between 
labour and capital and they themselves (excepting men 
like Lala Lajpat Rai and others) were not in favour of a 
political party of labour in form of a Labour Party Ac-r 
cordmg to this conception of things politically, if at all, 
the place of labour was in the Indian National Congress 
and not in any organization antagonistic or even parallel 
to the National Congress Attracted by the labour move 
ment of the West none of them had fully embraced or 
understood its ideal Thetr attraction had been largely 
based on national and philanthropic grounds. Their praise 
for either the B T U C or the Labour Party of Great Britain 
was not prompted by any admiration or appreciation for 
the work they had done for labour or the ideals of socialism 
lor which thev stood and it is doubtful whether any of 
them understood the implications that lay beyond their 
partiabty towards the labour movement 

This group had turned to the Labour Party in antici¬ 
pation of its support and cooperation in the task of winning 
self government and freedom for India In this they did 
not differ from the earlier Indian nationalists who had put 
faith in the Liberal Part> for the same purpose An exam¬ 
ple IS the case of the extremist leader, B G Tilak, who, 
though he had no sympathy with labour and labour move¬ 
ment as such, >ct, donated £3000 to the British Labour 
Partj 1 

But oven here there was a conflict of approach. The 
idea of the Labour Party was that Indians in general and 
the Indian National Congress m particular (in absence of 


IPS tarnneyva nu*a»Ti of WaiJOnal C^^grett p }6I 
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India, helped to prevent an immediate conflict between 
itseK and the nationalist politicians 

rteai conflict, however, started to take shape from the 
jear 1924 when the first Labour Government m Britain 
was formed These labour leaders in India at once expect¬ 
ed the new government to grant Sell Government and 
amidst tne jubilation and the despatch of enthusiastic 
gieetings it Was overlooked that this was a minority gov¬ 
ernment I However, even after sober reflections over the 
activities of the Labour Government the Indian leaders 
confessed their disappointment that under this government 

(a) A Bengal Ordinance was promulgated empower 
mg imprisonment of any suspected person 
without warrant 

(b) The Catvnpur Conspiracy Case against four 
Labour leaders was Instituted 

(c) Firing was resorted to against Cawnpur strikers 2 
We must record that this was the first setback that the 
ideals of an Indian Labour Party received 

Towards the second half of the twenties there look 
place other developments which led to further estrange¬ 
ment We will briefly summarise them Firstly, on 27th 
July 192a there took place the Commonwealth Labour 
Conference which was attended by N M Joshi and Diwan 
Chamanlal the two Labour leaders Mr Chamanlal 
wanted to move a resolution censonng the British Labour 
Party for co operating with the Simon Commission but 
this was disallowed on the grounds that there was no pre¬ 
cedent for this whereupon the Indian delegates withdrew 
from the Conference 3 

1 The AnnuaJ Seglster J92S p 295 

Jmjned atgiy after Labour took office C Lansbufj; in fact 
sent A jnessage to Indui askwir not to expect too much 

from this mtnortty oowemment tlbidj 

2 The Indian Annual Register I9i9 Vol I V XVl 

3 The Indian Annual Resi«ter I9’S Vol tl New* 
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Secondly, there was the remonstrance of the Indiail 
delegation to the International Socialist Conference^ at 
Brussels on the 9th August, 1928 Enwan Chamanlal who 
represented Indian Labour, issued a lengthy statement 
blaming the International for pursuing a policy that was 
neither ‘International nor Socialist’ 2 He criticised its 
Colonial Commission for its stand that “the Indian struggle 
for national freedom is essentially a national affair/3 

In his Presidential address to the Cawnpur Session of 
the AIT U C (1927) Diwan Chamanlal gave a vent to the 
prevalent attitude to the British Labour Party in India. 

1 must indeed warn the British Labour Party that in the 
eyes of the intelligent Indians today that Party stands 
thoroughly discredited We have many friends of our 
cause in that Party I wish to say to these friends 

that their Party as a whole betrayed the confidence we 
placed in it 

In the national pobtical held itself some swift develop* 
ments took place After a luU of nearly six years, the 
nationalist movement again started gaming momentum- 
dating from 1927 when the Simon Commission was ap¬ 
pointed Nationalists were opposed to the appointment of 
this Commission on the ground that *»t violated the right 
of self determination’,5 and they wanted the Labour Party 
to refuse the invitation to appoint a representative to serve 
on it This, they believed, was m consonance with the 
Resolution of the Bladcpool Conference of the Labour 
Party (1927) Which reafihrmed ’the right of the Indian 
people to full self government and self-determination”3 and 
stipulated that the Commission be appointed in such a way 
that it ‘ Will enjoy the confidence and cooperation of the 

1 For full report ice rndum Annual Ree«ter 192* Vol W p 211 

2 Ibid 

3 Tbti 

■t ^ SS 

5 V P Raghubanshy The Ind an ftattonoliit Movement and 
Thought p 192 

S /ndian Annual Regitter p ISS^ 
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Indian people ”i These leaders asserted that this condi¬ 
tion was not fulfilled 

By the way, it was this frustration of their nationahst 
urges and aspirations whidi gradually made the Left-wing 
Congressmen turn to Soviet Russia and to Marxism 

Due to cumulative effect of these factors and develop¬ 
ments, an Indian Labour Party could not conie through 
The Sixth Congress of Cl and the turn m Communist 
activitg 

Before We turn to other developments We have to take 
note of the new Thesis which the Communist International 
adopted at its Sixth World Congress held in Moscow from 
July 17 to September 1, 1928 For while it is true to say 
that a severe blow was dealt to Communism by the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case, a great turn in commumst activity to¬ 
wards 'left-sectanamsm' took place as a result of the ap¬ 
plication of this Thesis This, more than anything else, 
led to the isolation of the communists from the general 
mass of the nationalist movement m 1929-33 and did un- 
boynded damage to their activity 

The Indians who attended the Congress Were Usmani, 
Lubani, Saumyendranath Tagore, Md Shafiq, H A Naseera 
and Masood Ali Shah In addition, C P Dutt also repre¬ 
sented India Usmam participated in the debates under 
the pseudo name Sikander Sur, and Tagore as Narayan 
But none of them represented the CPI As already ref¬ 
erred, Tagore had been Secretary of the Bengal W & P P 
Tagore was the grandson of Dwijendranath Tagore, Rabmi 
dranath Tagore’s eldest brother During the non coopera¬ 
tion days he gave up his studies while in his M A class, 
and became a follower of Gandhi but soon lost his faith 
in Gandhism He joined the Labour Swaraj Party in 1928 
and when the Party changed itself into the W & P P he 
continued to be m it In February 1927 he Was elected its 
Secretary and in the same year he also joined the CPI 
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In the meanwhile, he came m contact with Nalini Gupta 
who had just been released after serving his sentence in 
Cawnpur Conspiracy Case Gupta succeeded in persuading 
lagoie to go to Europe as a representative only of the 
W & P P and not ot the CPI^ Tagore left for abroad 
partly on this prompting and partly to avoid prosecution 
Muraftar Ahmad maintains that he never informed the 
Party of his intention to go abroad, and when it was known 
that -he was going, he was called for discussion by the 
Party, but he did not respond * Ahmad also maintains 
that he had no real knowledge of the communist movement 
m India and his assertion m his booklet ‘Historical Deve¬ 
lopment of the Communist Party of India’ that there was 
no Commumst Party of India in 1927 was false and moti¬ 
vated Ahmad was one of the supporters of Tagore at this 
stage and his observations are interesting “However, m- 
spite of whatever we did for his sake, he did not truly have 
the nght to be our representative He knew a little about 
conditions in Bengal but he was completely ignorant about 
the rest ot India Besides, he had not even discussed 
things with us In order that he might present a good report 
while he was abroad And yet he concocted some sort of 
a report and placed it before the Communist International 
In this matter he trod In the footsteps of M N Roy 

The credentials of Usmani and his associates were even 
more doubtful He had left India In June, 1928 along with 
Habib Ahmad Naseem, Masood Ah Shah and Muhammad 
Shafiq In this case also the prop was Shah He had pro¬ 
posed to the C JI to be sent as a representative to the CJ 
but the >Parly did not agree Thereafter he and his com¬ 
rades went on their own, without even informing the 
Party ♦ They had reached Moscow just on the eve of the 
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Congress other Indian Luhani, a close associate of 

±toy lor long, naa ceen long out ot touch with tne concu- 
Uons m Inaia Ko wonder their reports were considered 
unrealistic by the communists in India, and this might 
have been one of the reasons why the CPJ took some time 
to adjust to the new CTJ. line, the other probable reason 
being that the majority of CP G B delegates, who had 
been closely associated with the Indian communist activity 
in the years immediately preceding the Congress, dissented 
from the ofHnal line Moreover, the absence of Roy from 
the Congress, coupled with the vestigial 'nationaUsm’ of 
the local conunumsts, also had to do with the delay 

In the discussions of the Sixth Congress the role and 
importance of Colonial revolution ‘from the pomt of view 
of struggle against impenahsm’ loomed large t Indeed a 
stronger emphasis than in the previous drafts was laid on 
the Colonial problems at this Congress In these discus¬ 
sions on the projected revolution the role of India was 
particularly emphasised Kuusmen held that revolution¬ 
ary crisis would develop in India in not distant future But 
as at the Second Congress, at this Congress too, there raged 
a fierce controversy over the Colomal Thesis, especially in 
regard to the situation in India. 

Generally speaking what had influence over shaping 
the tactical Ime was the experiences In China and the 
‘counter-revolution’ there, the ‘approaching imperialist 
war’ against the U S SP. and contradiction inside the 
Capitalist world itself manifesting itself In the World 
Economic crisis the conflict of interests between the UJC 
and the US.A and antagonism between Imperialist coun¬ 
tries and semi-colonial countries* 

In formulating a programme of action for the Indian 
Communists the Intemational was guided by two factor*' 
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(1) The failure of the revolution m China which was 
attributed to the ‘counter revolutionary role of 
the bourgeoisie i This led to the reformation of 
that part of the Fourth Congress Colonial Thesis 
which advanced the policy of collaboration with, 
and support to the national movements 

(2) The situation In India itself where a new pohtical 
agitation starting with the boycott of the Simon 
Commission under the Left wing of the Congress 
was taking place accompanied by a wave of 
strikes among the workers and unrest-among the 
peasants 

From these the conclusion was drawn that communists 
should not miss this ‘highly revolutionary opportumty’ but 
at the same tunc prepare to assert the independent role of 
the proletariat ^ An Indian Commumst writing in the 
International Press Correspondence (15th Eecember, 1927) 
had already observed ‘The situation created in. India 
now is certainly rich with revolutionary possibilities The 
only safeguard agamst their degeneration mto reformist 
compromise is energetic and concerted action by National¬ 
ist Left Wing and the Workers and Peasants’ Party’ 
Usmam, an Indian delegate to the Congress said “We 
must establish strong disciplined Communist Parties so 
that when the long eicpected crisis comes it may not find 
ourselves in confusion."^ 

But while there was a general agreement with this 
characterisation of India in a state of revolutionary ferment, 
there was another aspect of the situation in India in regard 
to which there was a great controversy and which led to 
formulation of differing news on the Colonial Thesis This 
was With respect to the description of the imperial colonial 
policy (both economic and political) The main point of 
contention was whether as a rwult of a change in Britain s 
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attitude a rapid industrialization and, therefore, a 'decolo* 
nization’ was taking place In India, or whether Britain's 
policy continued as of old. 

The first point of view, generally speaking, had been 
taken by Roy (though he lumself was not present at this 
Congress), a majority of British delegates and a number 
of delegates irom India who, however, differentiated them¬ 
selves from the decolonization theory of Roy ^ The second 
was the official view of the CJ as embodied in the Draft 
Colomal Programme presented by Kuusmen who himself 
agreed that he was not an expert m the game From their 
stand the advocates of the first view drew the conclusion 
that since this industrialization had been effected by a 
Workable compromise between the Indian and the British 
'bourgeoisie', the Indian bourgeoide was no longer a revo¬ 
lutionary class, on the contrary, it bad gone over to the 
ranks of the counter revolution The resolution which the 
British delegation moied at the end of the Congress In the 
form of an amendment read “In India the bourgeofs 
revolution has already reached the stage when it is no 
longer possible for the Indian bourgeoisie to enter the 
national re\olutionary camp The Communist Party of 
India leading the proletarian masses and toilers has to 
fight on two fronts against the camp of British 

Imperialism and the camp of national bourgeoisie "2 
This theory held that the Impending res olutlon could take 
place only undcc the hegemony of the proletariat They 
also held that to deny the fact of Industnabzation in India 
to dpn> the existence of the prolctanan class-struggle 
and the impo-ianco of the rc\olutionarv situation and of 
the re\otut!onar% oart> of the proletariat 

W filing in 1927 R. P Dutt, In his book 'Modem India*, 
maintained **The Indian bourpeoisle Is toda> a countcr- 
re\oTuUonary force the> fear the social revolution that 
would follow on national independence more than they 
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desire independence, and therefore, they have made tneir 
terms with the imperialists and are all supporters of the 
Empire The impenalists have given bait of industrial 
development and promises of gradual constitutional 
reforms i 

As the debates developed the British delegation took 
pains to point out that it did not support the ur Kancian 
theory of decolonization in the sense of assuming that the 
British Capitalists were likely to loosen their tight political 
control of the colonies substituting for It an alliance bet¬ 
ween the British bourgeoisie and the Colonial bourgeoisie 
on the basis of increased self government 2 Thev main¬ 
tained that the issue was not colonization vrs decoloniza¬ 
tion but carrying on Industnalization under Bntish con 
trol The simple meaning they attached to the term indus¬ 
trialization was growth of Capitalist industry 3 

At the end the British delegation voted against the 
thesis In declaration made later it maintained that they 
\oted against the thesis because of the following (a) 
The thesis based its analysis on a picture of the trans¬ 
formation of the colonies into the agrarian hinterland of 
the metropolis (b) It gave a totally one sided and histori 
cally incorrect picture (c) It blurred distinction between 
era of classic capitalism and era of imperialism, (d) It led 
to politically wrong and dangerous conclusion of a long 
prospect of vacillation of Colonial bourgeoisie* It also 
protested against the polemical language of Kuuslnen. 

The official view was that the Indian bourgeoisie was 
plajinp a vacillating role and that it had not already gone 
over to the rank of counter revolution though it was most 
hkelj to do so in near future 5 The bourgeoisie was des¬ 
cribed as national reformist According to it ‘ the weak 
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native bourgeoisie again and again capitulates to imperi¬ 
alism but this capitulation is never final unless the danger 
of class revolution becomes immediate and acute ” As at 
the Second Congress, it was maintained that it was tactical¬ 
ly wrong not to utihse the bourgeoisie in its role of opposi¬ 
tion to imperialism, which, in the official view point it was 
still capable of accomplishing Although this opposition 
was not revolutionary but reformist and class-collaboration¬ 
ist in character, it by no means signified that it had no 
special significance The advocates of this view did not 
deny that industrial development of India had taken place 
but what they wanted to deny was that this was due to 
any change in the Colonial policy of Britain t Moreover, 
they maintained that the capitalist enterprises created by 
the imperialists in the colonies were predominantly or ex¬ 
clusively of an agrarian capitalist character and were dis¬ 
tinguished by a low organic composition of capital Heal 
industrialization of the Colomal countries, m particular of 
the building up of a fiounshing engineering industry, 
which might make possible an independent development of 
the productive forces of the country, was not accelerated, 
but, on the contrary, was hindered by the monopolies This 
was the essence of Colonial enslavement* They further 
maintained that if it was true that Britain had adopted the 
course of industrialization in India, leading to ‘decoloni¬ 
zation’, then the entire conception of CJ towards charac¬ 
terisation of imperial colonial policy would have to be 
reversed, since decolonization had its political consequen¬ 
ces of assuming that ‘British Capitalists were likely to 
loosen their present tight control of the Colomes,’ and that, 
therefore freedom for India was being brought about 
through the imperial pohey* 

The holders of this view also, like the first, maintained 
that the Revolutionary movement in the Colonies was to 

l The UC 4lh Oefober, 192S Kvuftnen* Report 
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be under the hegemony of the proletariat * The Libera¬ 
tion of India IS a mission lor which history has destined 
the Indian Proletariat and Peasantry Therefore, it en¬ 
joined upon the communists to propagate the idea of inde¬ 
pendence of the proletariat as a class which on principle was 
hostile to the bourgeoisie^ It was necessary to reject the 
formation of any kind of bloc with reformist bourgeoisie 
But this hostility did not preclude the possibihly of tem¬ 
porary agreements with the bourgeoisie and the coordi- 
natmg of separate activities in connection with definite 
anti imperialist demonstrations provided that these demon¬ 
strations of the bourgeois opposition could be utihsed for 
the development of the mass movement and did not limit 
freedom of the Communist Parties One of the chief re¬ 
sults of the deliberations of this Congress was to empha¬ 
size the independent pohtical role of the proletariat and, 
therefore the communists we-e asked to come out of the 
National Congress and build a strong independent Com¬ 
munist Party It was held that only under the leadership 
of the proletariat would the bloc of workers peasants and 
the revolutionary sections of the intelhgentsia be m a po¬ 
sition to smash the bloc of imperialist landlords and com¬ 
promising bourgeoisie release agrarian revolution and 
break the impenahst front in India 

A comprehensive plan of action adopted for the guid¬ 
ance of Communist Parties in Colonial and semi Colomal 
countries enumerated the following tasks 

(1) ‘Overthrow of the rule of feudal rulers, of the 
landlord bureaucracy and of foreign impenaUsm* 

(2) ‘To establish the democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasant ’ 

(3) To secure complete national independence and 
national umty* 
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(4) ‘To nationalise large enterprises (industrial, bank¬ 
ing transport and others) belonging to imperial¬ 
ists ’ 

(5) 'Establishment o£ a Society of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies establishment of Democratic 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat t 

Its resolution, entitled ‘the Revolutionary Movement 
for Colonies and semi-Colonies\ read 

‘ The basic tasks of the Indian Communists consist in 
struggle against Imperialism for the emancipation 
of the country The umoa of all Commumst 
groups and individual communist groups scattered 
throughout the country into a single, illegal inde¬ 
pendent and centralised party represents the first 
task of the Indian Commumsts The Com¬ 

munists must unmask the national reformism of 
the Indian National Congress and oppose all the 
phases of the Swarapsts, Gandhites etc about 
passive resistance It must be remember¬ 

ed that under no arcumstanees can the commu¬ 
nists relinquish their nght to open cnticism of 
the leadership of those mass orgamzations in 
which they work ”2 But the thesis cautioned that 
this exposure of the national reformist bourgeoisie 
should not be attempted m a careless hasty noisy 
phrases but through carefully calculated tactics, 
otherwise it would be €asy for the bourgeoisie to 
expose the commumsts as the enemy of the nation 
Its reference to Gandhi>7n was of special signifi¬ 
cance ‘ Gandhism was more and more becoming 
an ideology directed against mass revolution It 
must be strongly combated by Communism ” 
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Under the heading “Cotnmvuu&i strategy in China and 
similar Colomal countries” the same resolution further 
declared 

“ As m all Colomal and senu*Colonial countries and 
also in China and India, the development of pro¬ 
ductive forces and socialisation of labour stand at 
comparatively low level .In the revolu¬ 

tionary movement of these countries the follow¬ 
ing kinds of tasks can be pointed out.. 

Emancipation of (he country from the yoke of 
imperialism - . and establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat . strength¬ 

ening of the Communist Party and its conquest of 
a firm leading position among the tolling masses " 

“ The bourgeoisie of China, India and Egypt ... 

attempts by means of empty nationalist phrases 
and gestures to keep the petty-bourgeois masses 
under its influence and to induce imperialism to 
grant certain concessions 

“ Without the liberation of the toiling masses from the 
influence of the bourgeois and national reformism, 
the basic strategical aim of the Communist Move¬ 
ment in the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

can’t be achieved 

In India, Egypt, etc . . , it is necessray to carry 

through much work in the building up and con¬ 
solidation of the Communist Party and Trade 

Union organizations of the proletariat.in 

the winning over of the masses and their libera¬ 
tion from the influence of the national reformist 
bourgeoisie 

“ It is necessary by means of correct communist tactics, 
adapted to the conditions of the present stage, to 
help the toiling masses in India.to eman¬ 

cipate themselves from the bourgeois parties ” 
The Congress decided against the continuation of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ ParUes on the plea that they were 
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two class parties, but, at the same time it called for a 
fighting bloc of the prcdetariat and peasantry "Special 
'Workers' and Peasants' Parties', whatever revolutionary 
character they may possess, can too easily, at particular 
periods, be converted into ordinary petty bourgeois parties, 
and, accordingly, communists are not recommended to 
organise such parties 'The Communist Party can never 
build its organization on the basis of a fusion of two 
classes, and in the same way also it can’t make it its task 
to orgamse other parties on Ibis basis, which is character¬ 
istic of petty bourgeois groups The fighting bloc of the 
masses of workers and peasants can find expression in 
carefully prepared and periodically convened joint con¬ 
ferences and congresses of representatives of revolutionary 
peasant unions (or their committees) and of trade unions 
It further maintained " While rejecting the principle 
of the building of the Party on a two class basis the com¬ 
munists must utilise the eonnectjons of the existing 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties with the toiling masses "2 
It Went on " The union of all communist groups and 
individual communists scattered throughout the country 
into a single, illegal, independent and centralised party 
represents the first task of the Indian Communists.’’3 

The British delegates, supported by the Bengal W & P 
P's representative Tagore, cast serious doubts on the 
efficacy of this approach and held that the W P P could 
not be so summarily dismissed Bennet of the British 
delegation mamtained that the characteristic feature of 
these parties was that in the existing stage of development 
in India W &. P "P formed an important route through 
which the communists found their way to the masses < 

An interestmg sidelight of the Congress was the ob¬ 
jection of Tagore to that part in the Colonial thesis which 
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held that the Colonial movements of the proletanat should 
march under the leadership of the revolutionary proleta¬ 
rian movement in the imperialist home countries To 
Tagore it meant subordination of the Colonial party to the 
leadership of the patty of the Impenahst home country. 

“ The only leadership acceptable to us is the leadership of 
the Communist IntemationaT', Tagore observed 

However, as a result of these decisions and directions, 
the Communist Party, after months of indecision and 
vacillation made a complete reorientation of its pobcy 
which was later incorporated into the Platform of Action 
of CP of India (1930), the full impbcations of which we 
shall delineate in the next chapter 
Mecnit Conspiracy Case 

The year 1929 opened with a cnlical note m respect of 
the communist movement If the Jhatia session of the 
AITUC demonstrated their strength mside the trade 
unions the first annual conference of the W & p P at 
Calcutta revealed them as a factor ol growing political 
significance At the time of the first all-India conference 
of the W dr P P at Calcutta, the CPI was reorgamzed 
and a new Central Executive was constituted S S Miraj- 
kar, K N Joglekar, S A Dange, R S Nimbkar, S V Ghate, 
Muzaffar Ahmad, Abdul Halim, Shamsul Huda, Abdul 
Mazeed and Sohan Singh Josh had been elected its mem¬ 
bers and Ghate was agmn appointed General Secretary 
Discussions were held on the new Comintern line but no 
fnal decisions were taken During the early months of 
1929 the communists planned to consolidate their position 
in both these spheres In the political field discussions 
went on lor reorientation of their policies strategies and 
tactics in the hght of the deliberations and resolutions of 
the Sixth World Congress of the Cl, and they were to 
assemble together in the second half of March 1929 for the 
f.Ti-ate'j.t’/ya ci thsw ’Sn Wie trade -crrAtiri frtdd 

the policy of relentless class struggle was being pursued 
all the more vigorously Apart from the growing economic 







disadvantages for the workers which continued to provide 
incentives for strikes, the protests and demonstrations 
against the Simon Commission, and the Trades Disputes 
Bill (1928) persisted A further occasion for protest 
meetings and demonstratoons that took place in Jannary- 
March, 1929 was provided by the appointment of the 
Whitley Commission to enquire into labour conditions in 
India The commumsts raised loud revolutionary slogans 
against the Commission Early in March, 3929, under the 
leadership of the Girnt Kamgar Union, the textile workers 
decided to resume the general strike The situation thus 
was full of revolutionary potentialities 

In January, 1929 M G Desai, a journalist under the 
influence of Commumsm, who had returned from England 
in November, 1928, started a paper called “Spark" whose 
first issue appeared on 27th January, 1929 and the last on 
10th March, 1929 The paper was full of articles and views 
of extreme revolutionary nature 

The proposed CP I meeting took place on March 17-18, 
1929 It was attended by important communists like Dange, 
Usmani, Mirajkar, Nimbkar, Joglekar, Ghate, Adhikari etc. 
It was devoted to a consideration of the question of relation¬ 
ship of the CP with the W & p p and the question as to 
how to proceed with the organization of C P in the bght 
of the Sixth Congress thesis In case of the W. Ss 
P P both Mirajkar and Usmani maintained that the dis¬ 
solution of the W & P P was wrong but others supported 
the Cl line, While the confabulations on this point remain¬ 
ed inconclusiye due to sudden arrests in Meerut Conspi¬ 
racy Case, there was general agreement on an mtensivd 
orgamzatjon of the C P in five departments, namely, trade 
unions peasants, agitation and propaganda, oiganizational 
and pohtical A blue-pnnt in this respect had been pre¬ 
sented by Adhikan But formulation of concrete pro¬ 
gramme even in respect of these remained inconclusive i 

1 Meerut Coevmmte of Torke. 
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While the local communists were still indeci¬ 
sive, the British commumsts were tiot openly 
against the W & P P A Communist P. Sch, 
writing on 29th March, 1929 stiU favoured the 
W & P P and maintained ‘ The Workers’ and Peasants' 
Parties, despite uncertainty of their tactical line, in spite of 
vacillation and many errors, are gaimng support ”t 

Similarly, R P Dult still seemed to favour the 
W & P P and the March, 1929 issue of his Labour 
Monthly contained the Thesis of the Workers and Peasants' 
Party of India adopted at Calcutta The editor’s note on 
it maintamed that despite some features which did not take 
note of the Sixth Congress discussions, and despite the 
dangers inherent m such a party, the thesis was of great 
interest 

The growing communut influence constituted a real 
danger to society in the eyes of the Government and the 
nullowners Beginning with April, 1928 the nullowners 
started pressing the Government for action Both the 
Government of Bombay and Government of Bengal, the 
two mam centres of commumst activity, urged the Central 
Government to tak© stem action to checkmate the com¬ 
munist menace The Central Government finally decided 
to take action in January, 1929 The sub-committee of the 
Executive Council meelmg on the 8th January, 1929 ap¬ 
proved of the idea of launching a conspiracy case so that, 
among others, judicial opinion regarding the menace of 
Communism might be known In taking this decision the 
Goiernment r^retfuHy noted that in India there was no¬ 
body to stand up to the commumsts, the moderate trade 
umonists had been hoodwinked by the communists, the 
millowners had no effective counter propaganda machin¬ 
ery, and the political leaders were busy abusing the 
Government The dedsions of the Government were 
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communicated to the Legislative Assembly m January, 
1929 when the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, declared in a speech 
that ‘the disquieting spread of communist doctnnes had 
been causing anxiety and that the Government would take 
measures’ 

-^The measures came on the 20th March, 1929 when, 
under instructions from the Government of India, were 
arrested thirty one prominent labour leaders in different 
parts of India and were brought to Meerut for trial and 
thus commenced the famous Meerut Conspiracy Case The 
accused were 

S A Dange Assistant Secretary AIT U C, General 
Secretary of the Girni Kamgar Union, General Secretary 
of the Tramwaymen’s Union in Bombay, and a leading 
member of the W & P P 

Muzaffar Ahmad. Vice-President, AITUC, Vice- 
President, Calcutta Scavengers’ Umon, Secretary, "W & P 
PI Bengal 

S V Ghate "I Vice President, Bombay Municipal 
Workers’ Union, Treasurer, Gimi Kamgar Umon, Executive 
member of A^Mndia W & P P 

Kishonlal Ghosh > Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Federation of Trade Umons, Official of the Calcutta Press 
Employees' Association and the Barua Jute Workers’ Union, 
Secretary, Indian Journalists' Association, Assistant Editor, 
Amrit Bazar Patrika 

D B. Thengdi ) Executive member, and President in 
1923 AITUC^and elected delegate to the World Con¬ 
gress of League Against Imperialism, President, Kirkee 
Arsenal Workers’ Union Poona, member, A.ICC 

K N Joglekar b* Assistant Secretary of Girm Kam¬ 
gar Umon, JOrganismg Secretary, GIP Railway Union, 
Executive member, W & P P, member, A.I C C 

.1* vPiftJuurili' ;• vGiin’ jKingai- 

Umon, General Secretary,"^ G IP Railwaymen’s Union, 
trgaj^sing Secretary, AJJ-I»dfa EaJlwaymen’s Federation. 
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While the local communists were stiU indeci¬ 
sive, the British communists were not openly 
against the W & P. P A Communist P. Sch, 
writing on 29th March, 1929 still favoured the 
W & P P and maintamed “ The Workers’ and peasants’ 
Parties, despite uncertainty of their tactical line, in spite of 
vacillation and many errors, are gainmg support ”t 

Similarly, R P Dutt stUl seemed to favour the 
W & P P and the March, 1929 issue of his Labour 
Monthly contained the Thesis of the Workers’ and Peasants* 
Party of India adopted at Calcutta The editor’s note on 
it maintamed that despite some features which did not take 
note of the Sixth Congress discussions, and despite the 
dangers inherent in such a party, the thesis was of great 
interest 

The growing commumst influence constituted a real 
danger to society in the eyes of the Government and the 
rmllowners Beginning with April, 1928 the miUownera 
started pressmg the Government lor action Both the 
Government of Bombay and Government of Bengal, the 
two main centres of communist activity, urged the Central 
Government to take stem action to checkmate the com¬ 
mumst menace The Central Government finally decided 
to take action in January, 1929 The sub-committee of the 
Executive Council meeting on the 8th January, 1929 ap¬ 
proved of the idea of launching a conspiracy case so that, 
among others, judicial opimon regarding the menace of 
Communism might be known In taking this decision the 
Government regretfully noted that m India there was no¬ 
body to stand up to the conunurasts, the moderate trade 
unionists had been hoodwinked by the communists, the 
millowners had no effective counter-propaganda machin¬ 
ery, and the political leaders were busy abusing the 
The Asians <sf tftg G^ovemmenf were 
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communicated to the Legidative Assembly in January, 
1929 when the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, declared in a speech 
that ‘the disquieting spread of communist doctrines had 
been causing anxiety and that the Government would take 
naeasures’ 

-^The measures came on the 20th March, 1929 when, 
under instructions from the Government of India, were 
arrested thirty one prominent labour leaders in different 
parts of India and were brought to Meerut for trial, and 
thus commenced the famous Meerut Conspiracy Case The 
accused were 

S A Dange Assistant Secretary, A IT U C , General 
Secretary of the Gimi Kamgar Union, General Secretary 
of the Tramwaymen’s Union m Bombay, and a leading 
member of the W & P P 

Muiaffar Ahmad: Vice-President, AITUC Vice- 
President, Calcutta Scavengers’ Umon, Secretary, W & P 
P, Bengal ’ 

S V. GhaW 0 ViM President. Bombay Municipal 
Workers’ Union, Treasurer, Oirni Kamgar Union EitemiBve 
member o£ A)l-India W & P P ’ 

Kishonlal Ghosh > Secretary, Bengsl Provincial 
Federation of Trade Unions, Official of the Calcutta press 
Employees’ Association and the Bania Jute Workers’ Union 
Secretary, Indian Journalists’ Association, Assistant Editor' 
Amnt Bazar Patrika ’ 

D B Tliengdi •} Executive member, and President in 
1923 AIT U and elected delegate to the World Con- 

gress of League Against Imperiahsm? President, Kirkeo 
Arsenal Workers’ Umon, Poona; member, AJCC 
K N Joglckar Assistant Secretary of Girni 
gar Umon, prgamsing Secretary, GIF Railway Unjo * 
Executive member, W & P P , member, A1C C ' 

S II Jhabwalla 't Vice-President, Girm Kan,- 
Union, General Secretary.-^ GJP Railwaymen’s ^ 
prganjslng Secretary, AU-India Railwaymen’s Fedetiyj^^ ’ 
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Shaokat Usraani j A llijrati; assodaled ^Uh W. it 
P. P. 

Philip Spralt : Execullvc member, AKT.U.C.; Execu¬ 
tive member, W. it P. P., look on ocUve part In the LUloah 
Hallway strike and in the Jute workers’ strike In Bcngat 

U. r. Bradley : Member of the Executive of the 
GJP. Railwaymcn’s Union and of the Ciml Kamgar 
Union; Exccutiv o member of Ail-India W. 4: P. P. 

S. S. Mirajkar i Secretary, British India Steam 
Navigation Co SiafI Union; Secretary, Bombay \V. it P. P. 

hharamhir Singh ; A member of the United Provin¬ 
ces LcgislatUc Council, and Vice-President of the U.P. and 
Cclhi W. it P. P. 

r. C. Joshl : Secretary. U.P. \V. h P. P.; ExccuU\’c 
member, AU-Indla \V A: P P, Editor of Krantlkari. a ver¬ 
nacular newspaper of the Party. A student of Law at the 
Allahabad University. 

A A Alwo : A textile operator; President, Glml 
Kamgar Union. 

It. Kaale : An odlclal of the Glml Kamgar Union. 

Gopal Basak * An ofllcjal of the Bengal Textile 
Union; President of Socialist Youth Conference, December, 
1S29. 

C. M. Adhlkari • A Doctor of Engineering from Ger¬ 
many. Wrote on article In the Bombay socialist paper 
'Spark*. 

Abdul Mozid : A Hiiratl; active In the Punjab. 

It. S. Nlmbkar j Secretary, Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee; General Secretary, AT W. &: P. P.; 
President, Bombay Oil Company Employees’ Union; Vice- 
President, Glml Kamgar Union 

Dr. V. N. Mukherjee : President of the UP. and 
Delh’ W. & P. P, 

K. N. Schgal ' President, Punjab Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha; member, A ICC.; Financial Secretary, Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Concress Committee. " 

It B MUra t General Secretary of the Bengal Jute 
Workers’ Union, 
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Gauri Shanker : Member, W & P P 
D. Gos%vaini , Member, W & P P 
S Huda ; Secretary of the Transport Workers’ Umon 
of Bengal and member of W & P P 

S N Bancrjee ; Member, W & P P, President, Jute 
Workers’ Association 

G Chakravarty • Member, W & P P, an official of 
El Railway Umon, Secretary, Bhatpara Branch of the 
Bengal Jute Workers’ Union 

S S Josh President of the first AJ W & P P 
Conference in December, 1928 

M G Desai Journalist, Editor of the ‘Spark’, a' 
socialist paper 

Ayodhya Prasad Worker m the labour movement 
L. R Kadam Organised Municipal Workers’ Umon' 
at Jhansi 

jThe thirty-second accused, arrested m June, 1929, was^ 
Le^r Hutchinson He was editor of the W & P P paper, 
the Hew Spark t Of the accused only 14 were 
commumsts 

(^The arrests were made under Section 12I-A of the-* 
Indian Penal Code which declare? J ^ 

“Whoever within or without British India conspires 
to commit any of the offences punishable by Section 121 
or to deprive the Kmg of the sovereignty of British India 
or any part thereof, or conspires to overawe by means of 
criminal force or the show of criminal force, the Govern¬ 
ment of India or any local Government, shall bo pumshed 
with transportation for life or any shorter term or with 
imprisonment of either description which may extend to 
ten years ’’ 

The following Is the ofBaal statement of the charge- 
sheet 

“ The complaint of Mr B. A. Horton Officer on Special 
fhitfy aiftfer the Dtrecicr. Burestt, Bemc 

Department, Government of India, ehoweth * 

I C. Ovtt ConrpiTaes esaimt Oit King p 19 
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1 That there exists in Bussia an organization called 
the Communist International The aim of this organization 
li, by creaUon of armed revolution, to overthrow all the 
elhstmg forms of government throughout the world and to 
replace them by Soviet Republics subordinate to, and 
controlled by, the Central Soviet administration m Moscow 

2 That the said Communist International carnes on 
its work and propaganda through various committees, 
branches and organizations, controlled by and subject to 
itself, eg, the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International (E C CI) and various sub-committees of the 
same*, mcluding a sub committee concerned With Eastern 
and Colomal Affairs (Colonial Bureau^, the Commimist 
Party of Great Britain (C P G B ), which Is a section of the 
Corranunist International, the Red International of Labour 
Umons (RILU), the Pan Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, 
theK League Against Impenahsm, the Young Communist 
League (Y C L) and various other bodies 

3 That the ultimate object of the said Communist 
International is the complete paralysis and overthrow of 
existing Governments in every country (mcluding India) 
by means of a general strike and armed uprising It ha£ 
outhned a programme or plan of campaign which should 
be followed for the achievement of this ultimate objective 
Amoifg the methods so ordained are 

(a) The incitement of antagonism between Capital 
and Labour 

(b) The creation of Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, 
Youth Leagues, Umons, etc, ostensibly for the 
benefits of the members thereof, but in fact for 
the purpose of propaganda, the domination of 
such parties by communists pledged to support 
the auns of the Communist International and the 
unification of such bodies under one control 
subservient to the Communist International 

(c) The introduction of factions or nuclei of such 
communists with illegal objects as aforesaid into 
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existing trade timons, nationalist bodies and poli¬ 
tical and other organizations, with tne object of 
capturing the same or obtaining their support m 
the interests of the Communist International j 

(d) The encouragement of strikes, hartals, and 
agitation. 

(e) Propaganda by speeches, literature, newspapers, 
the celebration ofi anniversaries connected with 
the Russian Revolution, etc, etc 

(f) The utilisation and encouragement of any move¬ 
ments hostile to the Government 

4 That m the year 1921 the said Communist Inter¬ 

national determined to establish a branch organization in 
British India, and the accused SrSpad Ajnnt Dange, 
Shaukat Usmani and Muzalfar Ahmad entered mto a cons¬ 
piracy with certain other persons to establish such branch 
organization with a view'to deprive the Kmg Emperor oj 
his sovereignty of Bntish India > 

5 That, thereafter, various persons, including the 
accused Philip Spratt and Benjamin Francis Bradley were 
sent to India by the Commurust International through the 
medium of one of its branches or organizations, and with 
the object of furthering the aims of the Communist 
International 

6 That the accused named in this complaint re^de m 
different centres throughout Bntish India They have con¬ 
spired with each other, or with other persons known or 
unknown within or without Bntish India to depnve the 
Kmg Emperor of the sovereignty of British India, and for 
such purpose to use the methods and carry out the pro¬ 
gramme and plans of campaign outlined and ordained fay 
the Communist International, and in fact, they used such 
methods and earned out such plan of campaign with the 
assistance of, and financi^ support from, the Communist 
International 

7 That the accused have met and conspired together 
as aforesaid at various places trtthin and without’? 
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India, and among others at Meerut, and m pursuance o£ 
such conspiracy as aforesaid, the accused formed a 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party at Meerut and there held a 
conference thereof. 

8 That the above named accused have committed an 
offence under Section 121 A of the IP C and withm the 
junsdiction of this court 

It IS, therefore, prayed that the court will enquire into 
the above named offence”! 

^^he choice of Meerut as the place for launching a 
coiSjnracy was curious Only two of the accused hailed 
from Meerut, and twenty-four of them had never been 
there Officially choice of Meerut was justified on the 
ground that in 1928 a conference of the Workers' and 
Peasants’ Party had taken place there But the real 
motive behind the choice was that at Meerut there was no 
trial by jury, and Bombay and Calcutta, the two centres 
of the alleged conspiracy, were too much scenes of frequent 
strikes, for a conspiracy case to take place peacefully 
Critique of Gandhism ^ 2,V‘^ 

Before closing this chapter We have to take note of a 
critique of Gandhism A Marxist critique of Gandhi and 
Gandhism at this period was C G Shah whose booklet 
‘Hundred Percent Indian’ was a Marxist attack on Gandhi 2 
A characteristic feature of Communism in India is its criti¬ 
cal attitude to Gandhi and Gandhism Though Lenm did not 
agree with his characterisation, but already at the Second 
Congress M N Roy took a critical note of Gandhism 
Dange provided an indigenous variety m his Gandhi vrs 
XiCmn Roy became a more vocal and more persistent critic 
of Gandhism after the withdrawal of the non-cooperation 
Saklatvala’s diatribes have already been referred to At 
the Sixth Congress a very critical attitude to Gandhism 
was taken Gandhism has been subjected to a two-pronged 

1 C Dutt CmifPiracv against fte Kinp p 6 

J C G Sheh Marnm Condhim Stalintam, Hundred Percent 
Indtan U included as a reprint in the worh 
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attack On the one,hand Jts theoretical postulates like 
Idealism, moral asceticism, religiosity, irrationalism, non¬ 
violence, raismg it to a creed, cult o£ Charkha, theory of 
trusteeship, and anti machine civilisation attitude etc have 
been assailed On the other hand, the technique of 
Gandhi as the leader of the nationalist movement was 
particularly attacked C G Shah’s was, undoubtedly, a 
pioneer attempt in this direction His Hundred Percent 
Indian was a criticism of Gandhi’s ideas as expounded in 
his ‘Hind Swaraj’ 

Shah dubbed Gandhism as essentially a reactionary 
philosophy 1 “Gandhism is the last dash, the most concen¬ 
trated expression, of the steadily declimng rehgio-mystical 
'culture' and feudal petti-bourgeois soao-economic philo¬ 
sophy of Ancient India ’ t It was a retrogressive, non-social, 
ultra-mdividualistic philosophy, extremely unscientific and 
anti-progressive It was merely a restatement of the 
theories, beliefs, doctrmes, and principles which prevailed 
m India in the past and were the ideal product of the social 
conditions of those early epochs But the Indian society 
changed radically after the British conquest, and new 
social forces developed m India which required different 
philosophies to explain them, to mterpret them, to organise 
and guide them towards higher future development "What 
was now needed was not metaphysical, individualistic, 
religio-mystical philosophies of the past, but scientific, 
rationalist social philosophies of modem times 3 

Shah criticised the idealistic Interpretation of Indian 
history adopted by Gandhi, and held that the method of 
Historical Materialism was the only true approach The 
essential urge of all life is material and all history has 
been dei eloping on a material basis < 

He criticised Gandhi’s antipathy to the contemporary 
machlne*based science-made Western civilisation and his 

1 Op Cit p 2T5 

3 Ibid p 377 

3 Ibid p 37S 

4 Op. aup. 3Si. 
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abhorence of the matenal needs of life “If the absence 
ot desire be the classic test of all greatness, if reduction of 
want be the criterion of all progress, is not the animal.... 
superior to man’ 't The negation of science and repudia¬ 
tion of machmery would destroy the very basic conditions 
for the existence and growth of any kind of culture 

Gandhism beheved in absolute prmciples of morality 
and truth But to Shah moral ideas are rooted in the 
i-matenal, socio-economic environment of man, and an pro¬ 
portion that this socio-economic environment of man 
dianges his consciousness changes and his moral concep¬ 
tions are modified 

Shah, thus, summed up his criticism of Gandhism ; 
“All soaal, political, and economic programmes of himdred 
percent Indians and their international supporters, based 
on the negation of these forces, based on ant! machme, 

, anti saentiflc and anti materialistic prejudices will not 
succeed in realismg their reactionary goal of rehablbtatlng 
the social systems, philosophies and outlooks of life of 
previous ages”* 

Conclusion 

^Tie penod between 1923 29 was one of rising Commu¬ 
nism and mihtant trade umonism While the communists 
came to have a predominant position in the trade unions, 
in the political field they were not so successfuL Govern¬ 
ment launched three conspiracy cases against them which 
again and again paralysed their activity, but it speaks of 
their unswerving fidelity to the cause and of their dogged 
determination that they recovered after every onslaught. ^ 
Apart from the above, their dow development in the 
pohtical field can be partly ezplamed in terms of the back¬ 
wardness of the country, religious, caste-temperament of 
the people, illiteracy of the workers and their being under 
Ahf £)f ihs' iimuiT ibavi'bv, fihr swr ^ 

L Op CU p 25J 
2. Op Cit. p. iU 
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the National Congress over the people and their preoccupa¬ 
tion With nationalism etc. 

Fauaty of funds was a major obstacle during this 
period Communist leaders like Spratt, Dange, MuzaSar 
Ahmad have spoken of the stringent financial conditions 
under which they had to work. Money, no doubt, came 
from foreign sources, but it was not enough and there were 
some cases of misappropnation 

A further hmltmg factor was the low Ideological level 
of the communist worker An intelligence report prepared 
In 1928 maintained “It is doubtful, however whether the 
indigenous labour agitator is a communist at heart He Is 
ordinarily a man of little education who has acquired a 
smattenng of Bolshevik theory and who Is able to impress 
the ignorant workers with violent harangues interlarded 
with the catchwords and slogans employed by the com 
munisl tub-thumper ” Ill digested Marxism was for long 
a bane of Indian Communism 

Moreover, the communists did not have the advantage 
of a clear-cut political line The Idea of the emigre com¬ 
munists varied from time to time Towards the last years 
of this period the Idea of a legal Bc\olut}onary Nationalist 
Party and an illegal CP gained ground 

But even here they were not clear as to how 
the BevolutJonary Nationalist Party would anse • 
whether It would coincide with the existing Con¬ 
gress organization furnished with a new pro¬ 
gramme and a new leadership or whether It would come 
forth as a completely organised partj within the Congre's 
to transform and ciplure It The main work of the orga¬ 
nization of the CPJ suffered a lot In the process 

The communists emplojed various methods and 
cle\Ices to spread their InlTucncc Firstly thev carried 
propaganda through public meetings. Occasionally mc«t- 
Inrs were organised bj the eommunlsts fo* the direct 
purpose of communist propaganda hut more often com¬ 
munist doctrines were introduced at meetings held for 
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other purposes, that is, opposition to Simon Commission 
etc Secondly they assoaated themselves with the other 
anti go\ emment moi ements, particularly the Congress, 
and the meetings and conferences associated with them. 
Thirdly they associated themselves With the rapidly grow¬ 
ing student and youth movements in the country, like the 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha of the Punjab, fotmded by 
Icgendry martyr Bhagat Singh. The commumsts had also 
their own Young Comrades’ League Fourthly, propaganda 
ttas earned through newspapers and pamphlets, Indian as 
well as foreign. Fifthly occasional appeals and 
manifestos were issued 

The conspiracy cases launched agamst the commumsts 
dealt a severe blow to their activities dunng the penod. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Communism (March 1929—March ^9 34) 

The first years after the Meerut Conspiracy Case were 
the most difficult and most critical for the Indian Commu¬ 
nists. Almost all their experienced and tried leaders were 
m jail, and the responsibility of leadership fell on to the 
shoulders of the younger members, who showed a combina¬ 
tion of enthusiasm and unreality, characteristic of the 
newly converted Firstly, they had to deal with the revi¬ 
sion of their programme m the light of the decisions of the 
Sixth Congress of the International and build them into a 
rew programme or platform for action Secondly, they 
had to define their stUtude to the TJatione} Congress and 
Its left-wing, as also towards the nev/ outburst of national¬ 
ise upsurge~perhaps the greatest that ever occurred m 
India—that took the form of the Civil Eisobedience Move¬ 
ments under the leadership of the Indian National Con- 
g-ess and its undisputed leader, Mahatma Gandhi Thirdly, 
they had to bear the responsibility of the defence of the 
Jfpenit prisoners arrested in connection with the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case And last, they had to formulate their 
attitude to the Roy Group that emerged during this f-iod 
tVe shall consider the Meerut trial first 
The Meerut Trial 

The trial lasted for 3} years, the judgment being 
awarded by Justice Yorke on the I6th January, 1933 Over 
1,000 books and newspapers were filed among the 3,000 
exhibits by the prosecution, and about 320 witnesses were 
examined Heanng proper of the case lasted, from January, 
1930 to September, 1932, and the Judge took fn e months 
to prepare the judgement It was one of the longest and 
It attracted attention both inside and outside India The 
costliest of Labour trials Like the Cawnpur case earlier 
Nationalist Press and Nationalist leaders In India regarded 
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the arrested persons as nationalists and, therefore, depre- 
caiea the Wholesale arrests The Working Committee of 
ine Inman iNational Congress even passed a resolution to 
the eJlect ’ Mahatma Gandhi held that the arrests ■were 
made by a pamcky government to strike terror 2 Early in 
April 1929 a number of leading Indian nationabst leaders 
agreed to constitute a Civil Defence Committee and to 
collect funds Their pubhc appeal was issued over the 
signatures of Motilal Nehru Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Srinivas Iyengar Dr Ansan N C Kelkar, Dr Moonze 
and M S Aney The Defence Committee consisted of 
Dir Ansan Jawaharlal Nehru C R Narain Singh P 
Shatma Dr Mohammed Alam, Lala Girdhan Lai, 
Diwan Chaman Lai Dr Kitchlew etc Outside India the 
Workers*’ Welfare League of India London took initiative 
In the constitution of a Meerut Defence Committee and a 
Defence Fund Appeals were issued to the workers of 
Great Bntam to condemn the arrests and to contribute for 
their defence The Issue was also raised in the Parliament 
Similarly defence efforts were made in the Soviet Union 
The money for the defence came mostly from outside 
The need for defence brought to the forefront quite a 
lew young energetic communists like B T Ranadive, S V 
Despande Mrs Nambiar R Di. Bharadwaj etc who visited 
Meerut a number of limes and held consultations with the 
prisoners not only o^er the line of defence but also over 
party afTalrs Bom in 1904 Ranadive had secured a first 
class first MA degree in Economics from the Bombay 
Uni\ erslty in 1927 In early years Tilak had been his ideal, 
but in 1927 he read R. P Dult's *Modem India and was 
drawn towards Marxism Bharadwaj had been bom In 
Meerut in 1908 He took his MA. degree in 1931 He was 
an able organiser and a powerful speaker 

1 Indian ^nnunl nteUter p jjjc, /atcaharlal 

Nfhni and Ksiluh Nath Xofja vrr* m L«oat CcmmltMe 
irhirh d«Imd«iS the orented. 

-t D C Tendulkar Str HaHetma VoJ 11 W 4tSM 
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In the beginning of 1930, partly due to the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Civil Easobedience movement and partly due to 
disagreement over the line of defence, the Nationahst 
'Meerut Defence Committee was dissolved, but lawyers 
engaged by it carried the case right to the end Dr Katzu 
and others defended them m the High Court 

Spratt mentions that the life m jail was not bad and 
that they were given various facihties of recreation But 
once the prisoners went on fast against the miserable 
conditions of jail bfe 

As m the Cawnpur Conspiracy Case, the accused in 
this case also based their defence on the ground that they 
had every right to profess and practise socialism As 
regards the charges of conspiracy, they argued that at the 
tune of their arrests both the AIT U C. and the Commu- 
lust Party of India were legal bodies and, therefore, there 
was no need for them to mdulge m secret, conspiratonal 
activities t In regard to the charges of fomenting strikes 
of industrial workers, they argued that they were caused 
by economic reasons In this connection they pointed to 
the two important Keports of the period A A- Purcell 
and J Hallsworth, the delegates of the B T U C to India, in 
their ‘ Report on Labour Conditions in India”, said, ‘ It is 
undemable that the Indian workers are half starved and 
badly clothed, as well as hombly housed There is no 
justification whatever for this state of affairs, yet as far as 
we can judge, it would appear to be definite policy of the 
employing class in India to stabilise poverty on a perma¬ 
nent basis The Indian workers should be encouraged to 
make the strongest possible stand against such an inhuman 
policy" 2 Speaking about the strikes the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Labour m India (1931), said, ‘But although work- 
cfrs may have been iniToeneeif by persons witfi naiionah'st, 
communist or commercial ends to serve, we believe that 

I See, Communirt Partv of Great Brttatn The Prisoner*' Reply 
i A A Purcell end J Ifalbaorth Report on Labour ConSitiOne 
in Indio, p II. 
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there has rarely been a strike of any importance which has 
not been due entirely or largely, to economic reasons ’ i 

The trial as it developed, assumed a propagandist 
character on both sides The ball was set rolling by the 
opening speech of Langford James, the Government pro¬ 
secutor—he died immediately thereafter—who vehemently 
attacked Communism, national and mtemational in the 
choicest phraseology, charactensmg them as enemies of 
civilised life 

The accused particularly the communists among them, 
had decided to make such statements as would help to 
publicise the ideology and programme of the Communist 
Party Every accused made an individual statement of his 
own They also made a joint statement The latter is of 
particular interest because it embodies their views on 
Marxism Leninism and its appbcabihty to the Indian scene, 
the nature of the Indian revolution and the role of the 
CPI in it etc In general the communists among them 
defended Marxism proletanan internationalism and admit¬ 
ted that they u ere communists and had been merribers of 
the CJ»J 

G M Adhikan, one of the accused thus declared m 
his concluding remarks from the dock The nature of 
the present case is such that the question of defending the 
individual does not arise The question is to defend the 
Party Its ideology its right to exist its right to affiliate 
to and be assisted by the Commumst International If I 
have to deal with the Commurust International at length 
it IS because the prosecution has made it the 
central figure in this case "We as communists 

feel It our duty to defend it before the Court and the 
public and place Imperialism and capitalism on trial The 
Prosecution have hurled the vilest abuse on Communism, 
Communists and the Communfst IntemationaL 
J jhalJ treat their abuse With the contempt It deserves but 


t Bryorl of ih* Bevat Ccronlnlcn en labour, jp 535 
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hurl back the charge of being criminal against human 
society as a whole, in the teeth of the impenahsts and 
their highly paid agents themselves Who are the social 
cnmmals ’ I ask the blood-thirsty imperialists who 
earned fire and swords through entire continents, who have 
instituted a Colomal regime of blood and terror, who have 
reduced the toiling millions of these continents to abject 
poverty, intolerable slavery and are threatemng them with 
mass extinction as a people, or the communists, who are 
out to mobilise (he revolutionary energies of the toiling 
masses of the whole world and hurl it against the wretched 
system based on ruthless oppression and brutal exploita¬ 
tion, smash it and create m its place a new one and thus 
save human society and its cmbsation from the catastrophe 
towards which it is undoubtedly heading ’ The 
off cial representatives of social criminals m this case are 
sittmg on the Prosecution benches”! 

Judgement was announced on 16th January, 1933 
Muzaffar Ahmad was sentenced to transportation for life, 
P Spratt, S A. Dange, S V Ghate, K. N Joglekar, and 
H S Nimbkar received transportation for 12 years, Bradley, 
Mirajkar and Usmaiu transportation for 10 years, Joshi, 
Mazeed, and D Goswami transportation for 7 years, A. 
Prasad Adhikan, Josh Desai transportation for 5 years, 
Chakravarty, Basak, Hutchinson, Mitra, Jhabwalla and 
Sehgal four years’ rigorous imprisonment, Huda, Alwe, 
Kasle, Gaun Shanker, Kadam three years’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment K Ghose, B N Mukherjee and S N Bannerjee 
were acquitted D R Thengdi had passed away in Sep¬ 
tember, 1932 Kishonlal Ghose died soon after his release 
as a result of a disease contracted while in pnson The 
communists sharply reacted to the heavy sentence The 
Executive Council of the AIT U C at a meeting held on 
16th April 1933 condemned the heavy sentences There were 
also demonstrations and protests elsewhere 

1 Quoted in the Weerut Conspiracy Cos? by Percy CUdmg, 
pp. 13 li 
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there has rarely been a strike of any importance which has 
not been due entirely or largely, to economic reasons i 
The trial as it developed assumed a propagandist 
character on both sides The ball Was set tolling by the 
opening speech of Langford James the Government pro 
secutor—he died immediately thereafter—who vehemently 
attacked Commumsm national and mtemational in the 
choicest phraseology charactensmg them as enemies of 
civilised hie 

The accused particularly the communists among them 
had decided to make sudi statements as would help to 
pubhcise the ideology and programme of the Commumst 
Party Every accused made an individual statement of his 
own They also made a joint statement The latter is of 
particular interest because it embodies their views on 
Marxism Lemnism and Us appUcabihly to the In^n scene 
the nature of the Indian revolution and the role of the 
CPI in it etc In general the communists among them 
defended Marx sm proletarian internationalism and admit 
ted that they were communists and had been members of 
the CPI 

G M Adhikari one of the accused thus declared m 
his concluding remarks from the dock The nature of 
the present case is such that the question of defending the 
individual does not anse The question is to defend the 
Party its ideology its right to exist its right to affiliate 
to and be assisted by the Communist International If I 
have to deal with the Communist International at length 
it IS because the prosecution has made it the 
central figure m this case We as commumsts 

feel it our duty to defend it before the Court and the 
public and place imperialism and capitalism on tnaL The 
Prosecution have hurled the vdest abuse on Commumsm 
Communists and the Communist International 
I shall treat their abuse with the contempt it deserves but 


1 of the Royal Communon o« Labour p 335 
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Ahtnad, a convict in the case, proudly mentions that ‘the 
communist ideology came to be established in India irom 
the time of the Meerut Conspua<^ Casei Spratt, anotner 
convict, declares . “If the prosecution propaganda back-n 
£red against the British regime, ours was, we heard, fairly 
enective On the whole the revelation of our secret 
methods caused people to admire us We had done what 
most young men wanted to do and but for the Mahatma 
would have done We had denounced the Congress 
leaders, but so had a great many other people—the young 
leaguers, the terronsts, the independence group of Jawa- 
harlal and Subhas and the Congress left who soon after 
formed the socialist party We had our opportumty m the 
sessions court to make political statements, and these were 
widely pubhshed m the press’* 

Attempts to salvage the CJ*J. 

Whatever long range favourable prospects the case 
might hold out for the communists, it had an irDiDe« 
diate paralysing effect on their organization The entire 
centralised leadership of the Party having been wiped 
away, those Who were left out had to face the gigantic task 
of salvaging the Party or what was left of it A commu¬ 
nist party is but a weapon for carrying out a predetermin¬ 
ed goal and lack of ideological clarity on matters of policy 
necessarily finds reflections in the organizational set up of 
the party, and this is exactly what happened to the CPI 
between 1929 33 The eve of the Meerut arrests meeting 
had failed to chalk out a dear path, the W & P P persisted 
with a remarkable degree of tenaaty, the communists had 
not as yet fallen fully in line With the Comintern policy, 
and the orgamzational tangle of a legal and an illegal 
communist apparatus remained unresolved For almost 
the whole of 1929 the four parties involved, that fs, the 
Meerut pnsoners the communists outside jail the British 
communists and the Comintern engaged themselves in in- 

1 M Ahmad CPJ p 3S 

a Sprstt Op Ctt, pp Si-4i 
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In a judgement delivered on 3rd August, 1933 the 
Allahabad High Court, on an appeal, drastically cut the 
duration of the convictions Muzaffar Ahmad, Dange and 
Usmam were given 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment each; 
Spratt 2 years rigorous imprisonment, Ghate, Joglekar, 
Nimbkar, Bradley. Mirajkar, Josh, Mazeed and Goswami 
got 1 year’s rigorous imprisonment each, Chakravartl for 7 
months The convictions of A Prasad, Joshi, Basak, Adhi- 
kari and Huda were maintained but they were ordered to 
be released forthwith from jail The rest were acquitted.t 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case, its launchmg, its con¬ 
duct (including the huge cost and the long time Involved), 
and its results continued to evoke controversy There was 
even disagreement between the India Office and the Vice¬ 
roy as to the actual achievements of the case There was 
general agreement as to the immediate gains m terms of 
a crushing blow to the communist activity It was admit¬ 
ted on both sides that the case removed veteran commun* 
Ists and trade unionists at a very cntical jimcture m India’s 
history, and that if they had been free m 1930 and succeed¬ 
ing years they would probably have made common cause 
with the Congress cml disobedience movement Even a 
self-analytical note prepared by the Party later admitted 
that Meerut smashed the crude beginnings of the CPI 
and Wiped away the entire all-India leadership* But m 
London there was a considerable feelmg that the case and 
particularly the sentences were not in keeping with ‘the 
traditional British sense of justice’ There was also a 
general impression that the Meerut prisoners had been 
convicted in connection with activities devoted to improv¬ 
ing the conditions prevailing among the lower orders in 
India 

As a long term effect the case was a disappointment 
from the Government pomt of view m that it helped popu¬ 
larise Commumsm throughout the country Muzaffar 

1 Itfecrut Pmonert Release Committee Meenil Conspiraev 
Case pp 20-31 
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Abtnad, a cohvict la the case, proudly mentions that Hhe 
commumst ideology came to be established in India irom. 
(he tune of the Meerut Conspiiacy Case ^ Spratt, anotner 
convict, declares If the prosecution propaganda back^ 
fired against the British regime, ours was, we heard, fairly 
enective On the whole the revelation of our secret 
methods caused people to admire us We had done what 
most young men wanted to do and but for the Mahatma 
would have done We had denounced the Congress 
leaders, but so had a great many other people—the young 
leaguers the terrorists, the independence group of Jawa- 
harlal and Subhas and the Congress left who soon after 
formed the socialist party We had our opportunity m the 
sessions court to make political statements, and these were 
Widely published in the press '2 

Attempts to salvage the CJ*I. 

Whatever long range favourable prospects the case 
might hold out for the commumsts, it had an imme-' 
diate paralysing effect on their organization The entire 
centralised leadership of the Party having been Wiped 
away, those who were left out had to face the gigantic task 
of salvaging the Party or what was left of It A commu¬ 
mst party is but a Weapon for carrying out a predetermin¬ 
ed goal and lack of ideological clanty on matters of policy 
necessanly finds reflections m the organizational set up of 
the party, and this is exactly what happened to the CPI 
between 1929 33 The eve of the Meerut arrests meeting 
had failed to chalk out a clear path, the W AP P persisted 
With a remarkable degree of tenacity, the communists had 
not as yet fallen fully in line With the Comintern policy, 
and the organizational tangle of a legal and an illegal 
communist apparatus remained unresolved For almost 
the whole of 1929 the four parties involved that is, the 
^^cerut prisoners the communists outside jai! the Bntish 
communists and the Comintern engaged themselves in in* 
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In a judgement delivered on 3rd August, 1933 thc 
Allahabad High Court, on an appeal, drastically cut the 
duration of the convictions. Muzaflar Ahmad, Dange and 
Usmani were given 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment each, 
Spratt 2 years rigorous imprisonment, Ghate, Joglekar, 
Wimbkar, Bradley, Mirajkar, Josh, Mazeed and Goswami 
got 1 years rigorous imprisonment each, Chakravartl for 7 
months The convictions of A Prasad, Joshi, Basak, Adhi- 
kan and Huda were maintained but they were ordered to 
be released forthwith from jail The rest Were acquitted.' 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case, its laimchmg, Its con¬ 
duct (mcluding the huge cost and the long time Involved), 
and its results continued to evoke controversy There was 
even disagreement between the India Office and the Vice¬ 
roy as to the actual achievements of the case There was 
general agreement as to the immediate gains m terms of 
a crushing blow to the commumst activity It was admit¬ 
ted on both sides that the case removed veteran commun¬ 
ists and trade uniomsts at a very cntical juncture in India’s 
history and that if they had been free m 1930 and succeed¬ 
ing years they would probably have made common cause 
with the Congress cml disobedience movement Even a 
seU analytical note prepared by the Party later admitted 
that Meerut smashed the crude beginnings of the CJ*I 
and wiped away the entire all India leadership* But in 
London there was a considerable feeling that the case and 
particularly the sentences were not in keeping with ‘the 
traditional Bntish sense of justice’ There was also a 
general impression that the Meerut prisoners had been 
convicted In connection with activities devoted to improv¬ 
ing the conditions prevaibng among the lower orders in 
India 

As a long term effect the case was a disappointment 
from the Government point of view In that it helped popu- 
lanse Communism throughout the country Muzaffar 

1 Meerut Pnsonerj Releiue Committee Meerut Conipiracv 
Case pp 20-21 
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the two*class character ol^e W & P P, posited agrarian 
revolution as the pivot oi the revolution m India and 
called upon the workers ol India to fight against the 
capitalists and imperialists by organising and consolidat¬ 
ing their vanguard m the Communist Party which could 
lead the national revolutionary struggle to victory t 
Kuusmen, who had sought into prominence at the Sixth 
Congress, made an important report on ‘the growth of the 
Indian Bevoluhon’ to the Tenth Plenum of the £CCJ 
meeting in Moscow in July, 1929 The Report was pub¬ 
lished m the I PC of 20th August, 1929 

Kuusmen reemphasized the decisions of the Sixth 
Congress and further developed its implications As at 
the Sixth Congress, he maintamed that British Imperialism 
could not pursue any other policy than that of impedmg 
end retarding the industrialisation of India, and this led 
to an accentuation of economic cnsis Secondly, gomg 
further left than the position he had adopted at the Sixth 
Congress, he held that the real national hberation move¬ 
ment of India was represented not by the bourgeois 
National Congress but by the proletanan mass demonstra¬ 
tion agamst this National Congress ^ This was a clear and 
emphatic call for struggle against the Congress and fo 
extricate the masses from the influence of the National 
Congress and the commumsts later followed this advice 
with disastrous consequences Thirdly, he characterised 
Boy as an arch Khvostist and declared that he was ‘no 
longer our comrade '3 Fourthly, he deplored the fact that 
W & P P still held the scene And finally, he pinpointed 
the weak spot of Indian Coronnlnlsm, namely the absence 
of a real functioning CPI ' Our greatest weakness there 
Is the fact that we are not yet firmly enough established 
as a Communist Party”* 

I TJ’C StJi Ai»-n JS55 p SSS Thlt was eUo the fhme t>! P Sch 
whett artielt on the W & P P appeared <n the tamt Ueue 
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conclusive confabulations, and though from towards the 
second half of the year there was a general veenng 
round the Comintein line, yet the recalcitrants in the 
British Communist Party, the Meerut commumst prisoners 
and the Indian commumsts outside were reluctant for 
sometime to give total support, particularly m respect of 
the W & P P, the characterisation of the Impenahst 
pohcy arift the consequent role of the Indian bourgeoisie 
However, from the very begmmng, the consensus was m 
favour of building a long delayed, strong, centralised com¬ 
mumst party apparatus which could be the vanguard of 
the revolutionary forces and exercise hegemony over the 
national movement, though the local communists did not, 
for some time, comprehend the full significance of also 
building an illegal organization It is an essay in the 
sociology of Indian Communism that though till 1929 it bad 
not accepted every advice m an unquestioned manner and 
had even resisted some of them, it had its rigor slowly 
mellowed down after 1929 Some of the misfortunes of 
the Party m the momentous years that followed were un¬ 
doubtedly due to this xmdiscemmg attitude 

Amidst this variegated, confused ideological situation 
the commumsts outside held discussions with the Meerut 
communist prisoners whenever they got an opportunity ^ 
In the meanwhile international Communism continued its 
efforts to project its new hne Most of the British Com¬ 
munists havmg given their note of dissent at the Sixth 
World Congress, V. Chaltopadhyaya, who had been 
actively associated with the League against Imperialism, 
came back upon the scene as a prominent spokesman of 
the Comintern He was supported by men like recanting 
Luhani They frequently contributed to the Comintern 
journal A Manifesto of the Communist International 
issued towards the end of March, 1929 again referred to 

1 Sprett points out that the Cowmunirt# onttide concerned 
with the defence of the pritoiieTt went to Meerut to consult 
them nnd »et up what amounted to a party office there (Opt Cit, 
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interested m the fight for independence t Thirdly, the left 
Congressmen of the Independence League school like 
Nehru and Eose were regarded as radical appendix to the 
National Congress, not really interested in socialism. 
April 24 issue of the paper was rather blunt on the point 
‘ There can be no unity between you (Nehru) and the 
revolutionary working class mo\ement Fourthly, in con¬ 
sonance with this line, although the very first issue of the 
paper welcomed the independence goal of the Congress 
but it called upon the workers to participate in the Inde¬ 
pendence Clay demonstrations m their separate processions 
and slogans fifthly, the Comintern line on the W & P P 
came to be accepted It «as acknowledged that the W 
P P movement was a reflection of the awakening of the 
toiling masses and their discontent against and resistance 
to imperialism As a United Front of tuo classes it was 
an orgamsed attempt to separate from the Congress 
i»o\efflcnt but it was also admitted that the movement 
reflected the vacillatmg policy of the Indian pett>- 
bourgeoine and it was never able to clanf^ its idcolog) * 
A continued alliance of the workers and peasants was 
favoured but it was also held that this unity could be 
achieved only through a revolulionarj working class partj, 
that Is the Communist Party “The alliance of the work¬ 
ing class and peasantry in the national struggle is of vital 
importance but tlUs alliance can be organised onl> if the 
working class plays the role of leaders and organisers of 
this alliance To be the leaders the working class must 
ha\ e a political party of the proletariat ”5 And finally, the 
need for a rev olutlonan working class partj was empha¬ 
sized but It was also felt that on Illegal C P should have 
priorilj and the Meerut prisoners were criticised for not 
having attempted to build such an apparatus < April 2 
Issue of the paper contained the following programme of 

I rscf ^ 
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By the end of the year 1929 the commimists came to 
accept the Comintern hne as reflected in the deliberations 
of the annual session of the AITUC in November, 1929, 
leading to a spht m that body 

hjtorts to reorganise tne r'atty and resume its cam¬ 
paigns began after this unportant meetmg hariy in 19^0 
ooin the liombay and Calcutta groups became active 
Moved by the spirit of communist consolidation, the 
Calcutta Communists like Abdul Halim, Ranendra Nath 
ben, Somnath LAhiri and others constituted ‘The Calcutta 
Committee of the Communist Party of India’, started work 
under its banner and formed comraumst consolidation 
rings The committee later became the rallying point of 
communist unity The communists m Bombay, like Rana- 
dive, Hespande and Mrs Nambiar etc formed the Young 
Workers League which became the base of the CP in 
Bombay They also brought out a weekly organ m 
English known as the Workers' Weekly imder the editor¬ 
ship of S V Despande Styled organ of the militant work¬ 
ing class, its flrst issue appeared on Sunday, the 26th Janu¬ 
ary, 19301 It was through this paper that various issues were 
projected from a Marxian standpoint, the other papers 
having ceased pubUcation after Meerut arrests The issues 
of the paper torn January to Apnl, 1930 posited all the 
ideas later incorporated m the Draft Platform of Action of 
the CPI 

A perusal of the various issues shows that the local 
communists had arrived at the following conclusions * 
Firstly, the Indian national bourgeoisie came to be regard¬ 
ed as counterrevolutionaryZ Secondly, the National 
Congress was regarded as a representative of the national 
bourgeoisie, and while it was not yet categoncally regarded 
as counter-revolutionary, but there was a tendency to treat 
it as such and its leaders like Gandht as compromisers not 

J WoTktr^ VttMu Ibid. 
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unprecedented mass nationalist movement vras going on in 
the coimtry under the leadership of the Congress 

The consensus among the parties involved having 
arrived at, the Draft Platform of Action of the Party was 
|jrepared in October-November, 1930, and thus began efforts 
to re-create the all-India party centre The CI rendered 
•direct aid in thls~m the form of an emissary i The Draft 
was published in the International Press Correspondence 
of IBth December, 1930 Copies of it were also distributed 
at the time of the Karachi session of the National 
Congress 

The Nevj Plaifemt of Action 

The new platform of the party called the Tlatform of 
Action of the CPI' finally adopted in 1930, was a compre¬ 
hensive document and was based on the new onentations 
decided upon by the Sixth World Congress In the pre¬ 
paration of it eien the old leaders had taken some part, 
•fcQT Its draft was not only being discussed on the raght 
before the arrests took place, but they also took part in 
•the consultations that took place thereafter Under the 
•new plan the for the first <^f».j>f fihated to the_ 

jCl m-l S3 0. with 'S V Despande asGener^ Secretary^ 
Despande, who di^ recenOyT^i/ltke many Leftist leaders ‘ 
of tos period, a product of the Non-Cooperation era When 
that movement -was withdrawn m 1922 Despande did not 
immediately foin the communists and It was only in 1927 
that he did so In 1929 he was also elected General 
Secretary of the AJTUC 

To revert to the Platform of Action,* it was divided 
into two parts Part One dealt with the general principles, 
and enunciated the roam objects of the Party and defined 
Us attitude towards other groups and parties Part Two 
contained the general demands and the speaal demands 
Under special demands were formulated such demands 
for workers, peasants, parfahs and slaves town and petfj*- 

1 hoi€$ l>y t)»« tPJv Cewrtrivi AJoy Choiti 

X Tor /all trtf ttt, Draft FleOfarn of Ih* CJ> ef India 7«rf- 
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the working class in the struggle for independence of India 
which was later included in the Draft Platform of the 
Party <1) Ihe objective task of the rapidly approaching 
revolution m India was abolition of feudal-impenalistic 
land-system and of the British Impenahst control of 
economy and radical change m the conditions of working 
class (2) This revolution was a national democratic revo¬ 
lution. (3) The leadership of this struggle was to be the 
working class m alliance with the peasantry and supported 
the revolutionary petty bourgeois elements (4) The 
political objective of the national democratic revolution 
was'the establishment of the democratic dictatorship of 
the workers and peasants (5) This was to be a stepping 
stone to the proletarian social revolution and the establish¬ 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 

These points were also maintained in the )omt state¬ 
ment made later by the eighteen communist accused in the 
Meerut trial The British Communist Party, too, slowly vee^ 
red round the Coountem ime and while it did not as yet 
accept the Commtem characterisation of the British Impe¬ 
rial policy in regard to India, but it came to accept the other 
pomts in the plank. Thus it observed ' The counter¬ 
revolutionary National Congress of the capitalists can’t 
lead the £ght of the workers and peasants for Indian 
independence Only the Indian working class and its 
fi^tmg Communist Party can lead the struggle to 
Victory With regard to the characterisation of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, the Comintern also came round to the 
Bntish Communists’ viewpoint which is illustrated by the 
fact that while in August, 1930 Chattopadhyaya was still 
talking of ‘the impending capitulation of the Indian 
national bourgeoisie’,2 by October, 1930 he had come to the 
conclusion that the Indian Nationdl Congress was against 
revolutionary development,’ and that at a time when an 

f Aft&xr jCffHt jbr lepartu'tjm and nufependence 

2 IJ»C 2StH Ausujt, JJ30 orflclc by ChattopaSUlmv^ under tM 
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(2) Establishment of a Soviet Government, the 
realisation of the nght of national minorities to self deter- 
mmation including separation Abolition of Native 
States The creation of an Indian Federal Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Soviet Republic 

(3) Confiscation without compensation of all lands, 
forests and other property of the landlords, ruling princes, 
churches, the British Government, the officials and money¬ 
lenders and the handing of these over for use, to the toiling 
peasantry Cancellation of slave agreements and aU 
indebtedness of the peasants. 

(4) Eight hour working day and radical improvement 
of the conditions of labour increase in wages and state 
maintenance of the unemployed 

The immediate demands that were variously directed 
to the different strata of soaety had their primary object 
the developing of a mass revolutionary movement. Eco- 
nomicism was to be abandoned at all costs The whole 
tone of the platform as well as nature of the sectional 
demands left no doubt that the Party had decided to aim 
at the complete and immediate mobilisation of the people 
for a mass political struggle and seizure of power by armed 
insurrection i 

The section on special demands for workers called for 
the establishment in the immediate future of romplete 
freedom of trade unions and the right to demonstrate and 
to stnke The 8 hour working day for adults and 6 hour 
for youth up to 20 was demanded along With equal pay 
for equal work for men women and children a compulsory 
weekly rest for full pay and paid holiday of 4 weeks for 
adult and 6 for youth state insurance against unemploy 
ment sickness and accidents and old age state fixation of 
minimum pav of Rs 50 and prohibition of deduction from 
wap-es for any reason or numose It declared that it was 
definitelv against the pnnciple of arbitration by esoitallst 
courts But what was more imnortant it demanded that 
the trade unions must mcrearfnelv become functioning 
mass organisations and that the AITUC must be trans- 
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bourgeoisie, women, soldiers, and youth The general 
principles laid down by the platform declared that the 
mam tasks confrontmg the Indian Revolution Were win¬ 
ning the battle for democracy and the establishment of 
a Socialist Society and ultimately of complete Communism 
Complete mdependence of the country was the pre¬ 
condition for creating necessary material forces for the 
%'ictory of Socialism but the revolution should not merely 
stop at the realisation of the freedom of the country The 
task of the revolutionary elements was therefore, to see 
that in the very process of struggle for independence firm 
foundations were laid for the final victory of Socialism 
Therefore, even the immediate aim of the revolution 
should not be a ‘bourgeois democratic’ revolution but the 
establishment of a new type of democratic government, 
that is 'the democratic dictatorship of the working class 
and peasants’ Soviet Government m India” This was a 
form of state power distinct both from the bourgeois form 
of government and the proletarian dictatorship Such an 
aim could only be realised if an agrarian revolution 
directed against both imperialism and landlordism were 
fully estabhshed as the basis of the movement which mu«t 
succeed m drawing in all the toiling masses under the 
leadership of the proletariat and its party For this the 
Independent role of the working class and its party was 
Insisted upon- This was all the more necessary because 
no other party or group in India was wilhng to undertake 
these tasks of the Indian revolution 

In consonance with this objecti\ e the platform declared 
that the following policy was to be earned through to 
complete the resolution which India Was undergoing at 
that time 

(1) The complete independence of India by the 
Violent o\'crthxow of the British rule the cancellation of 
all debts Ihe confiscation and nationalisation of all British 
factories banks and railways, sea and river transport and 
plantation industries. 
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the great stnke wave (1928-29) Thirdly, the withdrawal 
by the National Congress m 193f> from the National De¬ 
fence Committee formed to conduct the defence of the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case prisoners Fourthly, the Congress 
supported the Nehru constitution Fifthly, the eleven 
points of Gandhi formulated in January, 1930 and suppor¬ 
ted by the Congress, were almost all demands of the Indian 
bourgeoisie and the landlords And finally, the Congress 
emphasized non-violence and urged cessation of class dis¬ 
putes in the name of national struggle Be that as it may, 
the decision was taken to leave the Congress at the open¬ 
ing of a most important period in the history of India and 
of the National Congress—the period of the Civil Disobe- 
4ience Movements of 1930-31 and 1932 33 3 -y 

The Platform described the Congress as an organization 
of thejndian bourgeoisie which, bemg linked with landlords, 
had betrayed struggle for mdependence and for the radical 
solution of the agrarian problem An article, “Nemt tasks 
olthe Jhdian Pevolution”^ described Congress as an exe¬ 
cutive committee of natlwial bourgeoisie The duty to 
cany on the struggle for freedom rested with the toiling 
masses under the leadership of the proletariat The plat¬ 
form declared forthright, “The greatest threat to the 
victory of the Indian revolution is the fact that the great 
masses of our people still harbour illusions about the 
National Congress and have not realised that it represents 
a class organization of the Capitalists Working against the 
fundamental interests of the toiling masses of our country ” 
It held that the interests of the Indian Revolution would 
advance in the same proportion as the influence of the 
National Congress and Its leaders over the masses Was 
undermined Unmasking of the Congress in the eyes of 
the working masses was therefore one of the items of the 
programme of the Party 

Sharp criticisms were also made of Gandhism and of 
the *Left Group’ that was just emerging inside the Con- 

1 /ftfrmaftvnal Prets CorretponSenee, gOth FeWuary J93i 
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formed in a fighting centre of the Labour Movement on a 
class basis. The pohcy also was to transform' all mdividuaL 
strikes into a general political strike and for thiSjpurpose 
immediate organisation of factory committees was 
emphasized 

Reformists of all shades were to be expelled ) and 
isolated Left nationahsts also were regarded in the same 
light and were to be forced out of leadership. Similarly, 
it made a call to the peasantry to organise themselves 
immediately into ‘revolutionary peasant committees’ and 
to engage in all kinds of political demonstrations. They 
were also to collectively refuse to pay taxes and dues, to 
refuse to carry out decisions and orders of Government and 
Its agents, to refuse to pay rent, Irrigation charges or other 
exaction, to refuse to pay debts and arrears to Government, 
the landlords and moneylenders and do refuse to carry out 
any labour services Regarding soldiers it called for the 
spreading of revolutionary propaganda among soldiers and 
police With a campaign of explanation of the necessity of 
an armed insurrection In which the soldiers would act with 
the toiling masses To cany out this work revolutionary 
camps would be organised and spread within the ranks of 
the army. It emphasized that the Indian people were "not 
alone in'their fight against impenalism A new constitu¬ 
tion of the Party was also adopted Mnder which the Party 
was descnbed as a section of the C I. 

J'hc Communists' attitude to the NatiOTial Congress and 
CMl Disobedience 

By far the most significant development In the 
eornmunists’ pohcy was the new attitude that they adopted 
towards the National Congress. Despite severe criUdsm 
of its policy and programme the communists so far had, 
side by side with their Independent work, worked'inside 
the National Congress But therewere a number of develop¬ 
ments which, according to the communists, led to an estr¬ 
angement of this relationship. The first, of course, was the 
Sixth World Congress-with its swing to the Left^-Secondly, 
the attitude of indifferenceof the National Congress towards 
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must fight, but merely promises which the bourgeoisie gave 
in order to deceive the masses * 

The policy towards these Left elements was, therefore, 
to isolate them from the masses and mass organizations 
like the trade unions To quote the Platform, “The most 
harmful and dangerous obstacle to victory of the Indian 
revolution is the agitation carried on by the ‘Left’ elements 
of the National Congress led by Jawaharlal Nehru, Bose, 

Gmwala and others.. 

“ The exposure of the ‘Left’ Congress leaders, who may 
once agam undertake to set up a new Party or Organization 
like the former League of Independence, m order once 
again to bamboozle the mass of workers is the primary 
task of our Party, Ruthless war on the ‘Left’ national 
reformists is an essential condition if we are to isolate the 
latter from the workers and mass of the peasantry and 
mobilize the latter under the banner of the Communist 
Party and anti imperialist agrarian revolution in India ” 
The Platform did not rule out the policy of a united 
front with ‘Left’ -Congressmen but it observed that this 
unity must be With the masses and not with the leaders 
or their organization Moreover, umty must be on a 
Gefinite plan of action directed towards the realization of 
complete independence 
Communists and Ctvil Disobedience 

Far more important than this theoretical characteris¬ 
ation of the Congress and its ‘Left Wing’ was the attitude 
adopted towards the Civil Pisobedience ^Movements The 
first movement—that of 1930 —was seen to possess possi¬ 
bilities of development into what the communists under¬ 
stood by armed insurrection, and they, accordingly, made 
efforts to turn it in that direction The GIP Railway 
Abe Slasisp&v inur.sg' x'Jbvw', Ah? 

insurrection in the NWPP and peasant movements in 
different parts of the country were regarded as happy 
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gress Of Gandhism it has been said “The Policy of 
Gandhism, on which the programme of the Congress is 
founded uses a cloak of vague talk about love, meekness, 
modest and hard workmg existence, lightemng the burden 
of the peasantry, national umty, the special histone mis¬ 
sion of Hindustan etc But under this cloak it preaches 
and defends the interests of the Indian Capitalists, the in¬ 
evitability and wisdom of the division of society into rich 
and poor, eternal social inequality and exploitation " 

To the commumsts now insistmg upon mass insurrec¬ 
tion, the Gandhian method of non-violence became parti¬ 
cularly objectionable and it was singled out for fierce 
criticism The Platform dedared that the history of revo¬ 
lutions all over the world—and borne out by the lessons 
of class struggle m India—amply demonstrated that there 
could be no successful revolution by peaceful means Nor 
Was it correct, it said to advise the masses to abjure their 
right to use force To avoid distortion of their meamng 
and to avoid any attempt to associate the policy with one 
of terrorism the distinction between the people armed for 
insurrection and terronsm was made clear and the latter 
course was condemned in the strongest terms 
Communists and 'Left' Congressmen 

The Sixth World Congress had described Social 
Democracy as the last reserve of the bourgeoisie and its 
most reliable pillar of support All left groups and parties 
other than communists were desenbed as ‘social Fasasts’ 
In keeping with this characterisation the Left Wing inside 
the National Congress was bitterly criticised The Plat¬ 
form declared that the *Ijcft Wing’ was even more dan¬ 
gerous because while mouthmg revolutionary phraseology 
in words it did not support revolutionary action and tried 
to restrain all the struggles of the masses The Indepen¬ 
dence League of Nehru and Bose was seen to be playing 
such a role It was argued that the radical points that had 
been Inserted in the prt^amme of the League did not 
constitute demands for the reabsation of which the masses 
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severe blow to Conununlsm but it also marked the end o£ 
& phase o£ communist activity m India The Nagpur 
session of the AJ T U which met in November, 1929 and 
where a split took place, only marked its ceremomal 
consummation 

At this session the issue of international affiliation 
come up again m all its fury The Congress itself was 
being presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru The commun¬ 
ists, m the meantime, had affiliated the big Bombay Glrni 
Kamgar union to the AJTUC and they could count 
upon a safe majority They, therefore, came out with a pro¬ 
posal to affiliate to the Pan Pacific Trade Umon Secretariat 
and Communist Despande’s motion to the effect was pass¬ 
ed by a majonty m the Subjects Committee Thereupon, 
other delegates, under N M. Joshi, withdrew from the 
conference and deuded cot to take any further part in 
Its proceedings Sespite a reconciliation move, made later 
on, by which the supporters of the Pan Pacific withdrew 
their proposal, the nft having been created could not be 
healed. There were, In fact, all the dlfterences that arose 
from the two conceptions of Trade Unionism, and in addi¬ 
tion there were diSerences over specific issues such as 
boycott of the Whitley Commission on Labour (whose 
boycott was advocated by the Bed Group but not by the 
Joshi Gin Group), the sending of delegates to the IL.0 
Which was opposed by the Bed Group, and affiliation With 
the League against Imperialism The efforts to restore umty, 
in the face of differences so deep as these, failed t 

In a statement the seceders maintamed that they had 
taken the decision because the proceedings of the Executive 
Council of the AIT U C had revealed beyond doubt that 
the majonty of its members **are determined to commit 
the Congress to a policy With, which we are m complete 


1 Report of the AITVC, /faflpsr 1919 

2 The Indian Annual Register, 1929, v SSS 
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auguries They gave a tall for a general political strike 
and appealed to Nehru Bose and other Congress leaders 
to support this move With respect to the peasantry, they 
called for a general no rent and no tax campaign This 
attempt failed and henceforth they stood aloof from the 
movement They characterised it not as a struggle but as 
a 'manoeuNTC of the Indian bourgeoisie to obtam conces 
sions from impenahsm. It was pointed out that Gandhi’s 
uhole programme of action was not only hmited and rela¬ 
tively harmless hut the mam items of the programme of 
civil disobedience like violation of salt law boycott of 
foreign cloth etc were such as benefitted the native capi¬ 
talists, while at the same time they diverted the attention 
of workers and peasants from their mam struggle against 
landlords and capitabsts.t 

’Extremist sections even went to the point of posing 
it as a struggle of the Congress with the toilinc masses of 
the country The fundamental feature that thev saw In 
the political situation of this time was the ever growing 
mass movement This movement possessed of explosive 
rev olutlonary potcntlahties forced the Congresa to step tn, 
With the sole purpose of rcslraSmng the movement Thus 
V Chattopadhjaja wrote In the I PC (Nov 6 1930) 
"But the real struggle that Is going on Is not between the 
Congress and the Bnllsh Imperialism but between the 
Congress and Indian llcvolutJonary Movement ” The 
"Notes of the Month” In the Labour Monthly (May, 1930) 
observed "The Indian Congress leaders headed by 
Gandhi representing the profoundly dissatisfied Indian 
bourgeoisie are not part and parcel of the vast mass 
agitation now taking place In the country however much 
it roaj appear that they arc national leaders and Instigators 
cf the present revolt" 

Sahf# tn i}-e A I TV C 

The ’leerut Conspirac> Case Is a milestone In the 
communist activity In India. The case not only dealt a 

1 R. P PtUli Mia Today v Jh 
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The Joshi Gin Group later formed the Indian Trade 
Union Federation in 1929 It was sympathetic to the 
Bntish Trade Umon Congress and later aJfihated to the 
International Federation of Trade Umons t 

Above we have described the split that took place in 
the AJ T U C in 1929 but the elements that were left in 
control of that body were by no means homogeneous and a 
further spht took place at Us Annual Session at Calcutta 
m July 1931 After the first split the A.ITUC was 
under the control of the Left nationalists with strong com 
mumst influence in it Commumst S V Despande having 
become Its General Secretary But the ideological differ¬ 
ences between these two sections which had been over 
shadotHicd by the mterests of the Left nationalism as a 
whole came to the fore %/Uh the launchmg of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement by the National Congress in 1930 
and the different attitudes that the two sections adopted 
towards It ^Vhlle the communists regarded the Congress 
as a bourgeois organization the Left nationalists regarded 
it as a mass national organization and enthusiastically 
participated in the movement started by it While the 
communists insisted upon the independent poUtical role of 
the Working cla'-s the Left nationalists argued that this 
role belonged onlj to the National Congress While the 
Communists stood in favour of armed Insurrection the ticft 
nationalists si ere for peaceful struggle ^Vhile the commu'* 
nlsts advocated a general political strike of the workers 
and a general no-rent and no-tax camDaiim all over the 
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jdota the communists and the Lett nationalists occupied 
points of vantage m the TUC The communists weie ui 
control of the vital position of the General tjccretaiy ana 
true to the ‘Platform of Action’ of tne rarty, tney tneh 
to dislodge the Left elements from the leaaership The 
Left nationalists, on the other hand, rehed upon the 
nationalist sentiments of the workers, and in view of the 
great iWave of nationalist npsu^e that was sweepmg all 
over the country, they were all to build up a large 
measure of support Generally speaking, the development 
of the mass movement on nationalist lines was favourable 
to the extension of their influence. While the non partici¬ 
pation of the communists m it only assisted them m this 
respect They were to profit yet more substantially from 
the situation, that the communists found themselves In, 
With the appearance of the Boy group on the scene,! con¬ 
sisting of some former commumsts and labour leaders 
This group started its work with the avowed object of 
dislodgmg the commumsts from the trade unions 

It was m such an atmosphere that the Annual Session 
of the AJTUC took place at Calcutta m ld31 The ses¬ 
sion was bemg presided over by the Left nationahst leader, 
Subhas Chandra Bose The Congress resolved into a great 
struggle between the two leading and opposing forces, and 
m the final result the comniumsls, led by Despande, seced¬ 
ed from the main body of the Congress They founded as 
a rival to the A.I T U C the Red Trade Union Congress, 
thus coming out from under the broader banner of the 
AIT U C The Red TUC led a precarious existence from 
the first, and its members, hitherto protected to some ex¬ 
tent by the membership of the AITUC, were readily 
singled out by the Go\emnicnt, if and when it should 
choose to act against them 


l Wc iholl ahoftli; ddcrlbe thvf crent 
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Birth of the Roy Group and its relation with the 
Communists 

An important development of this period was Roys 
expulsion from the CI and the subsequent birth of the 
Roy Group ^In the last chapter We saw how^oy’s theory 
of decolonisation came in for sharp criticism^at the Sixth 
World Congress of the Cl Due to his illness Roy was 
not personally present at that Congress but since his pohcy 
had been bitterly attacked Roy, from his sick bed in Ber- 
Im, addressed clarifications to the CI On the whole he 
defended his position and maintained his thesis that “in 
the penod of capitalist decay the forms and methods of 
colonial exploitation were bound to change”! p - 

But the decolomsation theory was not the sole differ-* 
eiice between Roy and the Cl and in spite of a number of 
clarifications these differences persisted Tlotwitbstsnding 
these differences, Roy continued to write in the-Interna¬ 
tional Press Correspondence on the Indian affairs right 
upto March, 1929 A careful perusal of these writings 
clearly indicate the differences m the policy advocated by 
Roy and that prescribed by the official line Roy still 
seemed to maintam that the process of class-differentia¬ 
tion inside the nationabst ranks was a condition for the 
success of the national revolution 2 He categorically 
asserted * The process of class differentiation will be 
quickened, the nationahst movement will be completely 
freed from the influence of the anti-revolutionary bour¬ 
geoisie, and will develc^ a clear revolutionary Way, in 
proportion as the influence and intervention of the prole¬ 
tariat and its party in the situation Will be effective The 
struggle for leadership wiD have to be fought ultimalely 
between^the bourgeoisie and the proletariat ”3 One would 
have thought from this analysis that Roy would put the 
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mam emphasis on oi^amsmg a party of the proletariat 
but in practice Roy advised the opposite He thought that 
the productive processes in India were low and that con¬ 
sequently the process of class differentiation inside the 
national movement had been slow, tedious and painful’t 
The class in india that could subscribe to the maximum 
programme of Commumsm constituted a very small frac¬ 
tion of the population and, therefore, any plan to organise 
a Communist Party With only a maximum programme of 
Communism was bound to fail Under the circumstances, 
the communists should lay emphasis upon organising a 
Left Nationalist Party on the basis of a mimmum pro¬ 
gramme of National Revolution Moreover, such a Party, 
Roy thought, should not be outside and independent of 
the National Congress On the contrary, it should start 
as a radical Left Wmg inside the National Congress on the 
basis of the mmunum social, economic and political de¬ 
mands of the masses It should lead them through a 
senes of struggles for the realization of these demands It 
Was only in the course of these struggles that a Left 
Nationalist Party would arise, capturing the leadership and 
orgamration of the Congress, and eventually helping the 
formation of the Communist Party 

It was this underlying motive which had been behind 
Roys plan first of the People’s Party and then of the 
Workers and Peasants’ Party 2 But now he was critical 
even of the W & P P and found that it could not be the 
prototype of the Left Party he had m view, because he 
found that in practice it was going too far to the Left and 
faiUng to apply the correct tactics in regard to the National 
Congress and the Left groups inside it* Ho thought that 
the nucleus of such a Left Party could be provided by the 
Anti Impenalist People's League of Nehru According to 
bun. the. Leagiie. cepresented. a hesitating thou^ as yet a 

1 Ct this with the petition that Rov toofc at II Congress of CJ 

2 See Chap II 

3 Roy W & P P of Indat In UC, Febrwirv 1 19’9 
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confused tendency on the part of a section of the petty- 
bourgeoisie towards a revolutionary pohcy It was indi¬ 
cative of the slow though steady class differentiation that 
was going on inside the National Congress Given proper 
guidance and leadership it could develop into a powerful 
1/eft Hationahst mass movement He, therefore, criticised 
the W & P P for taking a hostile attitude towards it i 
The League, representmg the revolt of the petty bourgeoisie 
Iiflft radicals against the compromising pohcy of the Con¬ 
gress Right, ought to have been supported and encouraged 
m its attempt howsoever weak and vacillating, to oust the 
bourgeois leaders from the leadership of the National 
Congress and for this purpose an offer of Umted Front 
should have been made to them* 

Roy contmued to wnte in the IP C m this critical 
vein Tight up to the first week of March, 1929 But evi¬ 
dently his pohcy was in sharp conflict with that of the CI 
which was insisting upon the independent role of the C PI 
and its organization and development as such The CI 
agreed with Roy that the immediate task before the Indian 
Commumsts, and before all Left nationahsts for that 
matter, was the struggle for independence, but from that 
pomt their analysis diverged The C1 took the view that 
the struggle should and could be successfully carried on 
only under the leadership, or at least the hegemony of the 
proletariat and the leadership of the proletariat meant the 
leadership of the CPI Also according to the Cl there 
was to be no dmdmg line between the national revolution 
and the social revolution, the one was to be transformed 
Into the other For these reasons the CI insisted upon the 
independent role of the CPI Stalin wrote m this connec¬ 
tion, "the proletariat of such lands as India must be trained 
to become the leaders in the movement for national 
emancipation whilst the bourgeoisie and its spokesmen 
must gradually be dislodged from leadership The aim, 

1 Ibid. 

2. Ibid, 
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tneieioie, mmt be to create a revolutionary anti-imperial* 
1 st coalition and to ensure Uiat witnm tms coalition the 
role of tne leader shall be pjayed by tne proletariat. But 
tne advanced communist elements Will need to insist upon 
the independence of the CJ* m such lands, for the prole¬ 
tariat can't be prepared for its task as leader, nor can the 
proletariat leadersnip be reali 2 ed by any other than the 
C P.”i 

After his connection with the IJ? C had been severed, 
Roy started to nontribute in the opposition press in Ger¬ 
many and wrote a series of critical articles, notably, ‘‘The 
W «s P P ", * Ihe Crisis of the Commumst Internatioiial"t 
etc He joined the opposition group to the Cl, led by 
Thalheimer and Brandler of Germany, Lovestone of the 
USA This group included all the opposition elements 
arom many touniries, ejccludng only IVostsky and his 
followers The opposition communists maintained that 
they were not against International Communism but, on 
the contrary, they were its true representatives Their 
standpomt was that they were only opposed to its tactical 
line and that their object was to work for the immediate 
return of the Cl to the old Ijenlnist tactical line from 
which, they claimed, it had deviated Therefore, they Were 
•also opposed to Trotsky’s idea of organising a Fourth Inter¬ 
national Their -organization, they said, was an ad hoc 
body to be disbanded when the CX was restored to the 
correct policy it had once pursued under the inspirmg 
guidance of Lemn The opposition communists nurtured 
this forlorn hope for long Early in 1934, m an inter- 
•national conference they resolved to address the Cl on 
the eve of the Seventh World Congress, asking for per¬ 
mission to attend it so that the differences might be dis¬ 
cussed and a reunion took place In a letter wnttfen on 
April 21 1934 Roy supported the move.2 

1 J StaUn QuetlloTts of Lntwrn. v 879 

2 ROU Fragwenti o/ Prttonef'* OlofV, Voi Ml, p tS, 
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It was in September, 1929 that the Executive Coffl- 
jnlttee of the CI expelled Roy from the Cl, though a 
decision to this effect had been already taken at the meet¬ 
ing of the Tenth Plenum early m July, 1929 where Roy 
was branded as a renegade 

The reasons for Roy’s expulsion were numerous, his 
autb6rship of the decolonisation theory, his failure in the 
Chinese' revolution, his handlmg of the C PJ affairs, his 
exaggerated reports on the Indian scene, neglect of the 
CPI, and his activities in collaboration with the opposi¬ 
tion communists His subscribing to the decolonisation 
theory alone did not account for this fall, for a number of 
British and Indian delegates at the Sixth Congress held 
more or less similar views and Kuusinen was bitterly 
cntical of them, but they were not expelled In fact, the 
first'-senous blow to Roy’s career m the Comintern was 
dealt by the defeat of the revolution m China Boy got 
an inkling of it at the time of the Ninth Plenum of the 
Conuntem held m Moscow m February, 1928 Shortly 
after Roy left Moscow never to return again Reports of 
Tagore and Usmaid, largely against Roy and his tactics, 
had also something to do with his fall Some of the local 
communists also had, from time to time, expressed their 
dissatisfaction and resentment at Roy’s handling of the 
situation! A later communist assessment of Roy main¬ 
tained that Roy’s analysis was not Marxist-Leninist but 
petty-bourgeois, his politics Was not proletarian but left- 
nationalist, he relied upon the radical petty bourgeois, and 
he was attempting to build a radical nationalist party, 
■and not a C P His attempt to import Marxist literature 
was amateurish He never succeeded in forming a really 
Marxist cadre in India No senous attempt was made to 
pnnt Marxist literature in India a 

An article in the U C held that it was due to Roy’s 
Menshevik policy that the Indian Marxists did not see 

1 Muzaffar Ahmart admit* that he hod made compIalTif* ooalMt 
Hf Ahmad CJ’J Tear* gf formation p 36 

2 Written in 1911, Courteey MoMt Sen. 
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things m their proper perspective "Roy’s Menshevik 
policy and his treacherous, anti-revolutionary pohcy played 
an extremely harmful role It demoralised the ranks of 
the working class on the very basic question—on the 
question of the hegemony of the proletariat and the 
formation of a CP And further, "Roy and his 

present followers adhered from the very beginning to a 
pohcy which led the working class into the national-refor¬ 
mist camp, led to the subordination of the proletariat to 
the leadership of the bourgeoisie Roy does not believe 
that the democratic revolution will grow later into a 
socialist one, he did not believe that the working class can 
be leader of the national revolution, he assumed that a 
period of capitalist development was inevitableIt was 
held that as a result of Roy’s pohcy there Was complete 
confusion inside communist ranks in India leading to a 
refusal to organise C P 

Speaking at the Sixth Congress Usmam had referred 
to the negligence of the Communist International m the 
primary task of the formation of CP® This was, by 
implication, a criticism of Roy But even after his expul¬ 
sion Hoy continued to maintain that he belonged to Inter¬ 
national Commumsm He even addressed a lengthy article 
entitled "My Crime" to the CI explaining his viewpoints.4 
In this he maintained that he disagreed "with all the reso¬ 
lutions of the Sixth Congress, not only with that on the 
Indian question ” These, he observed, represented “a se¬ 
rious deviation from the tactical teachings of Lenin "s On 
the charges of ‘Right-deviationism’ and ‘Right-opportun¬ 
ism’, etc levelled against him, he took pains to maintain 
that he had been a ’traditional leftist’ and in this connec¬ 
tion drew attention to the fact how at the Second Congrcsa 
of the CJ he had taken a position left of Lenin ' 

1 J^C, }5th JVbrucry, J53# India, e fexo feet* of Hlitory 

2 IMd. 

S IPC, 3rd Auoust. 192S 

4 Quoted Vi A K Hindi It 17 Roy. jrp 177 19. 

5 na. 
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On the ‘decolonisation’ theory itself he admitted that 
he maintained it as a ‘tendency’ indicative of the situation 
in India But the term ‘decolonisation’ itself, he said, was 
first used by Bukharm He recounted how in 1927, at a 
time when he had been in China, an Indian Communist had 
come to Moscow and m his report emphasized the rapid 
development of modem mdustries in India, and how on the 
suggestion of Bukhann a Commission was set up to exa¬ 
mine the question On his return from China he became 
acquainted with this report and had been charged to draft 
a resolution on the basis of the preparatory work accom- 
phshed by the Commission He had, in fact, prepared the 
draft which, he complained, subsequently became the 
weapon of attack against him But while admitting his 
support of the so called decolonisation theory, he also made 
it clear that he did not believe in ideas that had been 
wrongly ascnbed to him He denied being an advocate of 
the view akin to the decolonisation theory which held that 
British Impenalism would gradually lead the Indian 
people to freedom Decolonisation, he said affected only 
the bourgeoisie who constituted a very small fraction of 
the entire population Roy also maintained that he did not 
advocate the pohcy of a bloc with the bourgeoisie, * What I 
proposed,” he observed, “and still propose is that ui the 
given condition of India the communists must take the 
mitiative m orgamsing a broadest possible United Front of 
all the oppressed and exploited social elements under the 
hegemony of the proletariat with a revolutionary democra¬ 
tic programme to conduct the fight simultaneously on two 
fronts, against foreign imperialists and the native 
bourgeoisie 

Roy later vividly summed up his reactions to the 
situation "The resolutions- of the Commimist Inter¬ 
national regarding India smce 1928 were the height of 
stupidity By 1928 there could not be any illusion 

about the revolutionary role of the nationalist bourgeoisie 


1 n>id 
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The fact of their seeking compromise with Imperialism 
could not be disputed But a Marxist should discover the 
cause of that fact The cause was gradual disappearance 
of the monopoly of imperialist finance and the consequent 
‘decolonisation’ of India 3Tie benefit of the process all 
went to Indian capitahsm The Communist International 
refused to accept this perfectly Marxist view of the chang¬ 
ed situation The Sixth World Congress in 1928 condemn¬ 
ed the expounders of the theory of decolonisation as apo¬ 
logists of Imperialism Bhssfully ignoring the fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine of Marxism that every economic system 
decays and develops internal contradictions, the theoretf- 
cjans of the Communist International regarded imperialism 
as something immutable and impensbable 

“He (Kuusmen) mamtamed that the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie was brutally suppressed by Impenalism Yet, the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist International 
passed a long resolution about India in which the Indian 
people were warned against the nationalist bourgeoisie 
betraying them and the Communist Party was directed 
to develop the Indian Revolution with the slogan of Soviet 
Republic and dictatorship of the proletariat’ 

“ Acting on that stupid self contradictory resolution, 
the infantile Commumst Party of India denounced the 
National Congress as an organ of counter revolution just 
when, as a loose mass movement, it might be brought 
under a progressive democraUc leadership ’’ 

To revert to the explanations Roy thus concluded his 
article M} Crime “The crimes attributed to roe I have 
not committed lly offence is that I lay claim to the right 
of independent thinking and this is not permissible in the 
present critical period through which the CI is passing ’’J 
But ail these explanations were of no avail In securing 
his rcadmlsslon to the CJ He therefore made up his 

1 SI K Rev I Tti« ConmunW IrfemotioJiol, Rp 41*4? 
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mind to come to India and lay the ‘solid foundation’ for 
revolution by working on the spot^ The Lahore session 
of the National Congress (1929), with its declaration of 
complete independence as the goal of the national move¬ 
ment, heartened Hoy and mduced him to place before 
Congressmen a concrete programme of national revolution 
It included many items repeatedly advocated by Roy. He 
reached India by the end of 1930, kept in hiding for some 
time but was subsequently arrested in connection with the 
Cawnpur Conspiracy Case (1924) and was sentenced to 12 
years’ imprisonment On appeal it was reduced to six 
years which term he spent in the Bareilly jail until his 
release towards the end of 1936 

Durmg those few months of freedom before his arrest, 
Roy contacted a number of Congressmen, communists, 
Left-wing trade uniomsts and youth leaders and propa¬ 
gated his views among them He was also present at the 
Karachi session of the Indian National Congress where he 
met both Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose with 
whom he held discussions Roy and Royists claimed to 
have some hand in innucncing the declaration of the social 
and economic goals of the Congress, though Nehru and 
others have denied this 

During the penod Roy was In jail the banner of Roy- 
ism was held aloft by his followers who came to be known 
as the Roy Group They had the benefit of Intermittent 
advice from Roy In the form of letters and other commu¬ 
nications smuggled out of jail The important members 
of the Roy Group were V P Karnik, Sundar Kabadi, 
Tajab Shaikh, S Shett>, etc 

Roy had hoped that the Indian Communists would side 
With him but excepting a few labour leaders and a handful 
of individual communists, the overwhelming majority 
firmly supported the CJ bne, and started denouncing him 
as a renegade and counter-revolutionary. Even non-com- 
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munlst leftist and progressives gave credence to the Cl 
Under the circumstances, Roy’s task was e'ctreraely 
diflicult , 

Indeed, during this period there was a great tug of«war 
between the Roy Group and the ofilcial communists, and 
the struggle between the two sections look place both on the 
organizational and the ideological plane The Roy Group cn* 
Uctsed the Indian Communists for following a ‘left secta- 
rlan’ policy, for not participating In the Civil Disobedience 
movement, for not correctly grasping the forces at work, 
for ignoring the issue of national freedom and for their 
slogan of proletarian socialism and the Soviets 

Under the new orientation the Roj Group bebeved that 
the organization of a Revolutionary Working Class Fatty 
was a necessity and for this purpose it appointed a “Com¬ 
mittee for organization of a Revolutionary Party of the 
Working Class’ But it laid more emphasis upon the need 
to orgamse a Revolutionary Left nationalist group which 
would operate under the slogan for a constituent assembly 
and the right of national s*lf determination Thus Royist 
Shetty wrote ‘While admitting the necessity of the orga¬ 
nization of the party of the proletariat to lead the struggle, 
the immediate question of organising the anti impenahst 
forces has to be faced The situation has to be 

tackled with political realism The left wing 

radicals should make a determined elTort to forge them¬ 
selves mto a party with a scientific programme 
of national revolution The formation of Con 
gross left Wing into a well disciplined and func¬ 
tioning pirty IS the correct approach to the Congress 
rank and file by the cadre of convinced Marxists ’ i Thus 
Karnik of the Roy Group wrote “A Party of the revolu¬ 
tionary radicals voicing the demands of the inarticulate 
masses must come forth ”2 The cardinal feature of this new 
plan was that the masses of the Indian people were not yet 

1 Ibtd Novembef' 19 1939 

2 October 1 193} 
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politically conscious and that the political issue of national 
freedom must be made intclhgible to them For this 
purpose the Left Wing radicals inside the Congress should 
forge themselves into a well disciplined and functlonmg 
party with a scientific programme of national democratic 
revolution They should offer the masses a programme of 
action and lead them in the struggle for partial demands 
It was out of this struggle that would grow both the poli¬ 
tical consciousness of the masses and a mass organization 
The Roy Group held that this was the only realistic ap¬ 
proach to the situation There was no use passing high 
sounding resolutions about general strike and Socialist 
Renublic "The goal of a Socialist Republic is too distant 
and abstract for average worker who wants something 
nearer and more concrete”* 


The CI, on the contrary, cnticised Roy and the Roy 
Group for pursuing a Menshevik policy at the time when 
Roy had been in charge 2 They had neglected the work of 
organising the CPI and pinned their faith only xn a 
bourgeois democratic revolution The Roy leadership had 
subordinated the proletariat to the leadership of the bour¬ 
geoisie They had failed to support the political strike of 
the workers and had in practice acted as the enemy of 
Proletarian Socialism It criticised the Roy Group for its 
feith in the Indian National Congress According to the 
Cl not merely leadership, as Roy held but both the lead- 
and the organization of the Congress was bourgeois 
oy s position would simply send ‘illusions’ among the 
masses that it was possible bv a ‘fight’ of the Congress to 
sc leve freedom 3 Rov was also c’-iticised for advancing 
he slogan of a Con«!f>tu«»nt Assembly The danger of this 
av m the assumption that a C A would be convened 
hile the country was under imperialist rule and further, 
is pobcy led to the abandonment of the slogan for 


2 

3 
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complete independence and its replacement by the more 
ambiguous slogan for self-determination 

The Roy Group was also criticised for their ‘disruptive’ 
work in the working class movement and for splitting the 
trade unions They fought against the hegemony of the 
proletariat and the formation of a C P They were 
charged of coming out against the slogan of a general 
strike 1 

The Roy Group worked with the idea of organising a 
revolutionary party of the working class for some time but 
after the communists organised themselves in November- 
December, 1933, the Royists gave up the idea and reverted 
to the sole idea of a revolutionary left nationalist party 
Inside the National Congress 
Navendu Datta Mazumdar and hi$ Labour Party 

Apart from the Independence League of radical Con¬ 
gressmen and the Roy Group as the leftist contenders of 
the communists, this period marked the emergence of 
another rival to the C PI in the form of the Labour Party 
of N Eatta Mazumdar Whereas the CPI functioned 
practically as an illegal organization the Labour Party 
purported to be an open legal party of workers, peasants 
and all sections of the toiling masses on the basis of classes 
and class struggle and on the principle of the leadership 
of the working class The Party claimed itself to be a 
Marxist one 

The Bengal Party came into being early in 1933 and 
m line with the other leftists it adopted a thesis of the 
Party which was printed m the first issue of the Party 
organ New Front on September 1, 1933 with explanatory 
notes from its editor and leader Mazumdar 2 Shortly after 
the formation of the Bengal Party, similar parties were 
also formed in the Punjab and UP, though they very 
largely remained paper organizations 

J tPC 5th FehrvaTy 1934 A tea /act* of Hisioru 
3 Weio Front, Wo I, Wol I, September 1, 1933 Calcutta, 
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As the title of the Party organ New Front rc\ cals the 
Party professed to be a new front of toilers and declassed 
intelligentsia against the ‘new front of bourgeois constitu¬ 
tionalism > which the Party claimed was being erected 
m the country after the breakdown of the old front and 
the collapse of the bourgeois National Congress It urged 
the masses to close their ranks and build a genuine work¬ 
ing class political organization The Party was bitterly 
entical of the Congress and held that e\cr since the non- 
cooperation uhlch was a conscious fight between the 
British cap talists and the Indian bourgeoisie the move¬ 
ment had been run under the leadership of and In the 
Interests of the upper bourgeoisie of India« Its avowed 
aim was (a) the emancipation of the Nation’ and (b) the 
emancipation of the classes and for this purpose it aimed 
at taking up the leadership of national and class struggle 
and in this aein even talked of wresting leadership from 
the Congress 

The leadership of the Party was by no means homo¬ 
geneous Apart from being the overall leader Mazumdar 
represented the group which called itself Marxist and the 
representative of the non Marxist section was Dr Naresh 
Chandra Sen Gupta It will be remembered that Gupta 
had been also associated with the W & p p Bengal and 
had been one of its office-bearers but M N Roy had 
criticised the association of the landlord aristocrat Gupta 
With the W & P p The career of Gupta with the Labour 

Party also was not an easy one His article entitled Our duty 

towards Ubour published in the Party organ of Septem- 
er 5 1933 was criticised by other members In this 
^per en Gupta had advocated employment of a non 
Maixlst non Lenimst approach and ruled out revolution 
euig out of question m India He maintained he did 
0 now how Indian Labour could Wrest power from 


^ Urenet ^a* ‘h* UJ» Lobour Con 
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capitalists His views drew sharp comments m an article 
published in the paper of November 3, 1933 by a ‘Marxist’ 
The controversy between the schematic 'Marxists’ and 
others inside the Party was carried well into 1934 and 
Gupta was later pushed out of leadership 

The Party later tried to distinguish itself from the 
Boy Group and the C S P, both of which, according to it, 
denied the leadership of militant working class 

The Party, however, drew adverse remarks from the 
CPI which charged it of propagating an economic anti- 
Lenmist trend among the workers They carried forward 
the old arguments advanced by M N Roy against the 
necessity of a Labour Party on the British,model in the 
Indian conditions, and charged the Labour Party of eco- 
nomism and reformism • ITie special point of alarm for 
the communists was that the Labour Party claimed itself 
to be a communist group and spread a lot of confusion In 
19S3>35 the communists carried a ceaseless struggle 
against it 

Dr Bhupendra Nath Dutt 

We have seen in Chapter Two how Dutt was one of 
the Indians In exile who had travelled from Berlin to 
Moscow in 1921, and how after his return from Moscow as 
a disappointed man Dutt and his friends established a 
committee for national freedom in Berhn He continued 
to work in this way for sometime, and then returned back 
10 India He travelled tn different parts of the country to 
establish contacts and set up a new political organization 
but could not succeed in his endeavour He was requested 
by friends to join the W & P P but he refused But he 
associated himself with the AITHC and with the youth 
movement He called himself an international Marxist, 
but did not ally himself with the communists in the 

1 CJ’l notes, Conrtesv Ajoy Ghosh 
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1 Ibid 
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Calcutta group ^ Whoever was to be blamed the fact is 
that efforts to estabhsh contacts with the provinces did not 
yield any tangible result The mam reason was that while 
the Calcutta group was able to maintain unity, the Bombay 
group had differences which came to the forefront in the 
middle of 1931 with the result that the attempt to rebuild 
suffered a slip at the tune and led to a spht m the group 
early in 1932 

The two rival factions in the Bombay group were led 
by the moderate Despande and ,the extremist Ranadive 
The differences related to a number of problems like the 
attitude to the Congress and particularly the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience started by it, the nature of the work in the trade 
umons, the nature of the party centre to be established etc 
While the one section applied the new line enthusiastically 
though somewhat mechanically, the other group was 
uneasy at the fact that due to their non participation m 
the Civil Disobedience campaigns the communists were 
being isolated in the eyes of the masses These elements 
pointed out that communists must go in advance of all m 
mobilising people and fightmg government repression, but 
this did not mean that they had to tone down their 
criticism of the Congress or to withdraw the slogans like 
that of a general political strike In the second half of 
1931 these differences were liquidated in Bombay but in 
the absence of a strong party centre they broke out again 
and resulted in the split (1932) 

The majority of leadership consisting of some working 
class elements and intellectuals seceded from the Party, 
leaving the rank and file and a minority of leadership A 
general political discussion took place in the open press 
between the rival groups and the fight was taken to the 
trade union field The extremist group had better trade 
union contacts rhey orgamsej the <7 ST as the f?erf fTag- 
G K U, and also spread out to other places like Sholapur. 


1 Fart^ note*, Courteiv, Mohit Sen 
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country But Dr Dutt performed a distinctive role m 
influencing quite a number of young people—terrorists and 
others—m Bengal towards Marxism-Leninism by his 
eulogy of the achievements of the Soviet Union and by 
popularising the basic teachings of Marx, as well as by his 
fierce criticism of the ‘compromising leadership of the 
National Congress and the ‘stupidity* of the terronst ideas 
Bhowam Sen, a prominent co mm u nis t who was then a 
terrorist but gravitated towards Marxism under the in¬ 
fluence of Dutt recollects that many of them ultimately 
left the terrorist groups and joined the Communist Party 
under the pobtical-ideological education received from 
Dr Dutt, though he himself remained out of it i 
Cornmumsts split 

We have seen how efforts to recreate an all-India 
party centre on the part of the communists began m Nov¬ 
ember. 1930 With the pubhcaUon of the Platform of Action 
and how the CI had rendered direct aid in this While 
the provincial party centres m the Punjab, U P and Madras 
remained in a state of complete disarray, the centres m 
Calcutta and Bombay started making efforts m this direc¬ 
tion but httle success was achieved Both these groups 
formed provisional party centres and attempted to estab¬ 
lish contacts with each other with a view to form an all- 
India centre but did not succeed m the efforts The Bombay 
group, however, succeeded m bringing out “Workers’ 
Weekly” and m reviving the paper Kranti It also pro- 
duced some Marxist pubhcations in Marathi Wntmg 
a er e Calcutta group blamed the Bombay group for not 
responding to its repeated letters m this direction,s while 
e om ay group also had a similar grievance against the 
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and the National Congress from its fold on the ground that 
they were compromisers But accordmg to the CI, there 
was no reason why the communists should not have parti¬ 
cipated even in this limited stni^le The singular cause 
of alarm for the CI was that there did not exist a strong 
central orgamzation m the form of a well-knit C-PJ, but 
only factional groups Thus an article, “A few Facts of 
Indian History” that appeared in IP C (9th February, 
1934) said “We are compelled to say that the development 
of the C P lags behind the spontaneous development of the 
Proletariat Movement and the growth of the working class 
consciousness ” As already noted, a grave view of the 
situation was also taken by the older leaders still in jail 
who sent their views in form of a memorandum 

The CI having reviewed the whole development With 
considerable alarm, critical essays began to appear In the 
journal of the Comintern Ih May, 1932 the Communist 
Parties of Creat Britain, China and Germany jointly Issued 
an open letter to the vC P'1 pointing out the tactical sds- 
takes t A similar open letter appeared a year later on 
July 16, 1933 on behaU of the Commumst Party of China 
In fact at this stage th^ Comintern started retrieving some 
of the steps taken at the Sixth Congress and later In view 
of the impending danger of fascism it addressed an open 
appeal to the Second International and to Social Democrats 
in April, 1933 for working class unity The thirteenth 
plenum of the CI meeting towards the end of 1933 em¬ 
phasized the need for a political centre, a central organ and 
of united front of the working class against the capitalist 
offensive 

The common error whndi all these articles and letters 
stressed as the cardinal error m the work of the Indian 
Communists was the failure to work inside the mass move¬ 
ments, over which the Indian bourgeoisie had an influence 
They pointed out that the task of unmasking the bourgeoisie 
did not preclude but necessitated active participation In all 
movements started by the bourgeoisie, for only then It would 


1 Per full text, tee, Vovemter, W2. 
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The group which was loyal to the Party got isolated in the 
trade union field and began to disintegrate 

(The year 1932, thus, opened With bleak and gloomy 
prospects for the commumsts “Chaos and disorganization 
m the Party all o\er the country appeared in an acute 
form” ) Bemoaned orthodox, Commxmist Muzailar Ahmad t 
There was no centre, not e\en nominal There were com¬ 
munist groups in Bombaj, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and Cawn- 
pore and a beginning was being made by Amir Haidar 
Khan who had newly returned from Moscow, at Madras 
where activity had been intercepted after Chettiar's early 
attempts But this was all Isolated from the mass of the 
nationalist movement, disjointed organizationally, the 
communists evoked concern from the Meerut prisoners as 
well as from the CI The Calcutta communists sent a 
number of reports to the Cl The Meerut communist 
pnsoners similarly addressed the CI showing alarm and 
concern at the situation Early in 1932, Spratt, Bradley and 
Muzaffar Ahmad sent a lengthy report on the situation to 
the CI urging intervention At this stage the CJ 
suspended the affiliation of the CP 1 
Concern of the CI at the new turn in foctics 

The attitude adopted by the communists towards Civil 
Eisobedience Movements thus led not only to their isolation 
from the nationahst masses, but even to the retardation of 
the growth of the C P itself The CJ viewed the situation 
With a considerable degree of alarm It had fully approved 
of the new ‘Platform of Action’ of the Party but it did not 
approve of the new tactical line adopted by the Party, 
either towards the Civil Disobedience or towards 
the All India Trade Union Congress The Sixth 
Congress had warned against haste and impatience 
in the task of isolating the national reformist bourgeois 
leadership The International agreed With the Indian Com¬ 
munists that the movement was not a real struggle and 
that the Congress was a bourgeois organization Indeed in 
1930, the League against Imperialism had expelled Nehru 


l Opt. Cit, p 37 
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The ‘primitzve’ method of organization of the pre- 
Meerut days was also criticised It Was pointed out that 
in those days the communists functioned merely as left- 
wing trade unionists But there were weaknesses even in 
the trade union field in that the trade unions were nOt 
organised as revolutionary unions Instead they were 
orgamsed on the pattern of leadera and masses so that 
With the disappearance of leaders the movement was 
paralysed 

An article entitled ' Ways of Estabhshing a Communist 
Party” that appeared m the IP C (19th May, 1933) pointed 
out certain principles that should be followed in the work 
of estabhshmg a strong C P and it also indicated what 
mistakes were being made by the communists Firstly, it 
laid down the condition that advanced workers must 
actively participate m the struggle for independence and 
in aU democratic movements It was only by placing them¬ 
selves at the head of these movements and thereby show¬ 
ing by their agitation, slogans and their self sacrificing and 
determmed struggle, that they could ultimately win the 
confidence of the people and fulfil their role as the van¬ 
guard of the Independence movement The second condi¬ 
tion was that the communists must participate energetically 
In the new daily struggle of the workmg class and wm their 
confidence Thirdly, they must take part In the struggle 
of the peasant masses Another article^ observed that the 
best way of doing that was to build both a legal and an 
illegal CP To build only an illegal CP was left sectari 
anism and to bmid only a legal one was mere reformism 

The result of this criticism and self-criticism was that 
there developed a restless search for a new path and the 
communists showed signs of reorientation and re-organlza- 
tion from 1933 The end of the year was also marked by the 
release of most of the Meerut Conspiracy Case prisoners 
A favourable atmosphere thus developed In favour t>f 
restoration of unity in Bombay and fowarcfs refiuiTcffiig -a 
new centre The released communists again stariedfrying 
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be easy to show their ‘betrayal* to the people Similarly, 
the struggle against ‘reformism'm the trade unions did not 
necessarily mean splitting of the mass organizations or 
the communists’ abstention from work m the trade unions 
led by ‘reformists’ “The task of taking the initiative in the 
buildmg of trade umons docs not contradict, but on the 
contjary, simultaneously presupposes active work In mass 
reformist trade unions A sectarian policy of withdrawal 
from the trade unions led to the strengthening of the posi¬ 
tion of the bourgeoisie and their agents 

They cnticised m strong terms the method of work of 
the Commumst Party of India and urged the formation of 
an all-India Party on the basis of the Draft Platform of 
Action They emphasized the establishment of party spirit 
and discipline in a true Bolshevik manner. The open letter 
from, the CC. of the CP of China, which was more bitter 
In toile than others, regretted the fact that though the 
Indian Communists started from almost the same date as the 
Chmese Commumsts but they had not been able to build a 
strong CP whereas m China they had a strong CP To 
add to the gravity of the situation there were factions and 
groupings irside Indian Communists. “We are becoming 
moremore uneasy at the slowness of the process of the 
formation of C P of India”* According W them 
the hegemony of the proletariat was to be 

exercised not in words but in action and through 
participation in all movements started even by 
the reformist bourgeoisie It was maintained that 
the colnmumsts taking part m these movements must ad¬ 
vance their owii slogans, carry on communist agitation, 
showing an example to the backward workers and attract¬ 
ing them to their side 

Another weakn(»s of the Indian communists was that 
they showed an inability to change from legal to ‘under¬ 
ground’ forms ^o£ struggle and organization. 

1 V Bttsafc th^ PTwent (iniotfam in Indio in U C., 22nd Sept^ 

s Open tetter froA V C bj C V bt CTiItM, UC, 24th Noo.1935. 
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the CPI illegal One of the purposes of launch¬ 
ing the Meerut Conspiracy Case was to ascertain legal 
opinion on communist activity The Allahabad High Court 
in its appellate judgement in the case had considered the 
CPI an illegal organization On 23rd July, 1934 the 
Government of India declared the CPI with all its Com¬ 
mittees and Sub-Committees as unlawfuLl With this 
ended a phase of communist activity in India, 

CONCLVSION 

During 1930 34 the communists adopted a new Platform 
of Action btfsed on the decisions of the Sixth World Con¬ 
gress of the CI They adopted a new tactical line towards 
the National Congress, the Cfmgress Tjcft', the AiTUC 
and more particularly towards the Civil Disobedience 
Movements This led to their isolation from the national 
movement The appearance of the Key Group on the scene 
further undermined their position as a Left Wmg move¬ 
ment and finally the Party was declared unlawful. It 
could be revived as a party only in 1935 


1 Irulla in 1933-34 p 81 
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to pull the Party out of the quagmire In November, 1933 
a new draft political thesis was prepared A secret confer¬ 
ence of the Party was held in Calcutta in December, 1933 
It was attended by delegates from Bombay, U Punjab 
and Bengal It adopted a new political resolution and a 
new constitution, and elected a new central committee, 
with Dt Adhikari as General Secretary Bradley carried 
the.mew thesis to Europe for submission to the CJ The 
CPI once again became a section of the InternationaL 
Early in 1934 the first issue of the Party's central organ, 
which contained the new thesis, appeared The communists 
now came forward with slogans of unity in the trade union 
field At this stage the Royists also joined hands with 
them in the trade unions There was urge for umty also 
on the part of the AIT U C Communist rank also swelled 
due to the fact that, while In jail, communists bad been 
successful m converting many former terrorists and revo- 
lutiojianes to Marxism The deteriorating economic situ¬ 
ation led to recrudescence of militant trade uniomsm and 
strike struggles over wage-cuts The number of strikes 
increased markedly In 1933 34 In April, 1934 the commu- 
msts gave a call for a general strike of textile workers But 
these activities notwithstandmg, all was not well with the 
CPJ The party centre established towards the end of 
1933 -again dnft^ into old ways of Working and old ways 
of orgamzation Lacking political perspective, it could not 
provide the centralised, unified leadership A communist 
assessment later held that this centre was shaped m trade 
unionism and economictsm and, therefore, it could not see 
that Ite job was not to get mixed up with local struggles 
but to extend unity to communist groups, and to maintain 
continuity of leadership The Government "again came with 
strict measures In April, 1934 on -^he day of the 
General Strike, it arrested prominent leaders of the 
Communist Party These arrests and repressions that 
followed once again paralysed the all-Ipdia centre and 
delayed the work of building the Party till early In 1936 
Although it was practically Illegal but the 
Government of India had never formally declared 
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Well as organizational, wbidi might be styled as “Transi* 
tion to Congress Socialism” Organisationally they owed 
primary allegiance to the National Congress and to tiie 
goal of national independence, but they also felt attracted 
towards socialism 

■The starting point of these forces was dissatisfaction 
and disappointment with some aspects or other of the pro¬ 
gramme of the Indian National Congress and in pomt of 
time, as we have already pointed out,t they started to come 
to the surface after the withdrawal of the Non-Cooperation 
Movement early m 1922 Their point of departure was 
that the movement should not have been withdrawn simply 
because an infunated band of peasants in a far-off village 
had committed an act of violence This does not mean that 
they were advocates" of violence In fact, apart from some 
youth orgamzations which stood for violence, roost of them 
were believers m non-violence Tliere might have be^n 
an undercurrent of sympathy with methods of amed 
struggle, but violence w'as explicitly ruled out because It 
was an impossible path to pursue under the circumstances 
then existing In India But though most of them believed 
in non-violence as an ethical individual virtue they were 
not prepared to keep their political behaviour on the same 
unqualified 'ethical’ plane as Mahatma Gandhi ‘ to them, 
in politics, non-violence was rather to be a policy than a 
creed as With Gandhi, though no doubt they would have 
welcomed a spiritual endorsement to their political out¬ 
look if it had been possible to construct one^ But practical 
expediency led them to support non-violence 

They opposed Gandhi’s withdrawal of the Non-Coope¬ 
ration movement because they regarded it as bemg pre¬ 
dominantly peaceful and non-violent Stray incidents of 
violence were no justification for withdrawal Their atti¬ 
tude has been ably summed up by Nehru in his 
Autobiography 3 

1 Chapter III beglniUne. 

2 / Nehru Autobiography, p 72 

3 Opt Of, P S2. 
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Transition to Congress Socialism (19274933) 

The period from 1929 to 1933 proved to be the most 
difficult m the experiences of the Communist Party of India 
They were under severe disadvantages during these years 
the one as a result of the Meerut Conspiracy Case they 
were deprived of nearly all their outstanding leaders, and 
the other was their self Imposed ‘left sectarianism’ which 
led to serious tactical errors m relation to their work both 
in the trade unions and in the independence movement. 
The W & P P, which might lead to the masses and pro¬ 
vide an appropriate form of mass action was beihg slowly 
disbanded by them Moreovet, it tended more and more 
to be Independent of the National Congress At the same 
tune the sociabstic influence, which came to India from 
the British Labour movement, had spent its force and was 
decidedly on the decline Something new, however, was 
appealing on the scene as a third force with the emergence 
of an Indigenous socialist group from inside the Indian 
National Congress and committed to the twm goals of 
independence and socialism This arose from the Congress 
Left Wing which was gradually orientating itself towards 
socialistic Ideas and aims, and eventually gave nse to the 
Congress Socialist Party in 1934 as a Left Wmg party in¬ 
side the National Congress It also manifested itself in the 
youth and peasant movements, most of which now started 
talkmg in terms of socialism masses, mass action and revo¬ 
lution Indeed, it was becoming a^shion to style oneself 
as socialist radical and revolutionary, and the groups and 
Individuals could not remain unaffected 

The forces comprising this Left Wing were many and 
heterogeneous and not infrequently they differed on 
alms and the methods to realise them, but the cumulative 
effect of their ideas works and orgamsations was to create 
an atmosphere and to generate tendenciesj ideological as 
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ence, with no equivocation on this fundamental matter of 
policy, they even commenced an agitation to bring this 
about 

In the field of economic policy also they maintained 
that the Congress suffered from a lack of definite policy, 
although It talked vaguely of the masses The Congress 
pnded itself on being a na^onahst organization and on that 
score refused to define economic contents of Swaraj P. 
Sitaramayya writes ; 

" The Congress then Is a national organization that 

knows no difference between.the classes 

and the masses, between towns and villages, 
between rich and poor ”i 
and further 

“ It represents no particular community, no particular 
class, no particular interest It claims to represent 
all Indian mterests and all classes 

The Left Wing criticised this generalised approach 
They wanted the Congress to define its goal socially and 
economically and declare itself uneqmvocally to stand up 
to the economic grievances of the masses In early years, 
however, the Left Wing elements were not clear as to what 
this programme to alleviate the grievances of the masses 
was to be except that it must be broadly based on the 
interests and the welfare of the masses Initially they 
became champions of the masses only with the interests of 
the nationalist movement at heart Indeed nationalism re¬ 
mained the most abiding pasdon for them, but they appre¬ 
ciated that the support of the masses was necessary for the 
strengthening of the nationalist movement itself If they 
never succeeded in evolving a socialist Ideology and pro¬ 
gramme, this was because their primary allegiance was to 
nationalism and to the cause of national freedom and the 
concomitant Ideology of socialism had had to assume a 
shifting, not so categorically defined character m conso¬ 
nance with the interests and tones of nationalism. More- 

1 Opt. cu. p 35 

2 JMd. 
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" .. .. ■ftcre a remote village and a mob of excited 

peasants In an out of tiie way place going to put 
an end, for some time at least, to our national 
struggle for freedom ? If this was the Inev'ltable 
consequence of a sporadic act of violence, then 
surely there was something lacking In the philo¬ 
sophy and technique of a non-vlolent struggle For 
It seemed to us to be impossible to guarantee 
against the occurrence of some such untoward 
incident Must We train the three hundred and 
odd millions of India in theory and practice of 
non-violent action before Wc could go forward ? 

.If that was the sole condition of its function 

then the non-violent method of resistance would 
always fall” It was this process of heart-searching 
which, among others, led to the emergence of the 
Left Wing 

Their other point of departure was a difference over 
the vague concept of Swaraj, which they criticised as some¬ 
thing that in practice imparled weakness to the movement 
The Nagpur Constitution of the Congress had declared that 
the goal of the Congress was attainment of Swarajt but 
this concept was never clearly defined by the Congress 
Thus In his Autobiography Nehru says ‘What were our 
principles and objectives in 1921 and 1922 ? A vague 
Swaraj with no clear ideology behind It ”2 Speaking about 
it P Sitaramayya, the writer of the official history of the 
Indian National Congress says : 

What was it ’ What would It be ’ Gandhi himself 
never defined it, never elaborated It, never visual¬ 
ized it even to himself It must unfold itself to a 
discerning vision, to a pure heart from step to step, 
much as the pathway In a dense forest would 
reveal Itself to the wayfarer’s feet ”3 
The Left Wing most emphatically believed that the 
Congress should set Itself the aim of complete Independ- 

2 0/ Qongrtu CoMtttiiflon. P 2« 

3 Opt ett, p, 571,4 
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Speaking of the change that had come upon him 
Nehru says • “My outlook was Wider and nationalism by 
itself seemed to me definitely a narrow and insufficient 
creed Pohtical freedom, independence, were no doubt 
essential, but they were steps only in the right direction; 
Without social freedom and a socialistic structure of the 
society and state, neither the country nor the individual 
can deyelop much Thus the net result of this foreign 
visit Was that nationalism and socialism began inextricably 
linked up in his mmd, though this socialism was not of any 
established socialist school pattern but of an empirical 
collectivist variety. 

On his return from Europe in December, 1927, he set 
about the task of giving new onenlations to the policy of 
the Congress Outside the Marxists of the Communist 
Party it was he who did most to populanse socialism in the 
country and it was largely due to his efforts that a definite 
Left Wing arose inside the Congress whose main purpose 
was to compel the Congress to define its pohtical, social and 
economic objectives. 

Subhas Chandra Bose was not only an important 
leader of the group but also a nval of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Cambridge educated, he had received baptism in poli¬ 
tical action under the Swarajist leader C R Das, but was 
later drawn to radical politics and became prominent as a 
leader of youth and students’ organizations He also be¬ 
came active in trade union politics Like Nehru, he was 
in favour of drawing Congress more towards the masses, 
and favoured a more active participation by the Congress 
in the national struggle 

As already mentioned, the Left Wmg made its first 
organised effort at the Madras session of the Congress m 
1927 when they successfully moved a resolution, pledging 
the Congress to a policy of complete independence In 
October November, 1928, Nehru, along with Subhas Chan¬ 
dra Bose and S lyenger, founded the ' Independence of 
India League”, whose object was , 


i opt Cit, V 1*5* 
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over, the immediate goal was to Win the battle for freedom, 
and the question of establishing socialism would arise only 
m free India 


From 1927, howe\er, the ideas of these Left Wingers 
on all these issues started taking a more concrete as well 
as a more organised shape, and it was in the direction of 
complete independence and socialism that they moved 
Jawaharlal Nehru became the intellectual leader of the 
group and it is in his writings and addresses of this ponod 
that We find expressed the mam tendencies of this group 
Other important leaders at this time were Subhas Chandra 
Bose who had already become hero of Bengali youth, K F. 
Nanmann, S Kitchlew, it Alam, SatyamurtI and Srimvas 
lyenger While in his student da>s in England Nehru had 
come in contact with Fabian sociahsm and had been attrac- 
ted by their views but without being converted In his 
utobiography he speaks of the ‘vague Sociahst ideas of 
my college days,’i and speaking of his position in 1D20 he 
says I was totally ignorant of labour conditions in fac¬ 
tories or fields and my political outlook was entirely 
drawn towards the peasantry in 
1920 m connection with the Peasant Movement m Partap- 
garh district (U P) and from this occasion dates his ap¬ 
pearance as a champion of the peasantry 

Nehru went to Europe in March, 1926 and while on 
this protracted visit to Europe m 1926-27 he undoubtedly 
came under the influence of sociahsm It was during this 
sojourn abroad that he visited the Soviet Union m Novem- 
her, 1927, along with his father, and he appears to have 
een considerably impressed by the social experiments that 
were then being entered into On his return he loudly 
applauded the achievements o( the Soviet Union It was also 
n ?? '''' met M N Roy for the first time He also 
attended the Brussels Congress ot League against Imperial¬ 
ism as a representative of the National Congress Here he 
came m contact with T Chattopadhyaya 
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Speaking of the change that had come upon him 
Nehru says outlook was wider and nationalism by 

itself seemed to me defimtely a narrow and insufficient 
creed Political freedom, mdependence, were no doubt 
essential, but they were steps only in the right direction; 
without social freedom and a socialistic structure of the 
society and state, neither the country nor the individual 
can deyelop much Thus the net result of this foreign 
visit Was that nationalism and socialism began inextricably 
linked up in his mind, though this socialism was not of any 
established socialist school pattern but of an empirical 
collectivist variety. 

On his return from Europe in December, 1927, he set 
about the task of gpving new orientations to the pohcy of 
the Congress Outside the Marxists of the Communist 
Party it was he who did most to popularise socialism m the 
country and it was largely due to his efforts that a definite 
Left Wing arose inside the Congress whose mam purpose 
was to compel the Congress to define its political, social and 
economic objectives. 

Subhas Chandra Bose was not only an important 
leader of the group but also a rival of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Cambridge educated, he had received baptism in poli¬ 
tical action under the Swarajist leader C R Pas, but was 
later drawn to radical politics and became prominent as a 
leader of youth and students’ organizations He also be¬ 
came active in trade union politics Like Nehru, he was 
in favour of drawing Congress more towards the masses, 
and favoured a more active participation by the Congress 
in the national struggle 

As already mentioned the Left Wmg made its first 
organised effort at the Madras session of the Congress in 
1927 When they successfully moved a resolution, pledging 
the Congress to a policy of complete independence In 
October-November, 1928, Nehru, along with Subhas Chan¬ 
dra Bose and S lyenger, founded the ‘ Independence of 
India League”, whose object was . 
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(1) The achievement of complete independence for 
India, and 

(2) The reconstruction of Indian society on the basis 
of social and economic equality 

The League was more or less a pressure group within 
Congress and when the Congress accepted the goal of 
national independence at its Lahore session, then early 
in 1930 the league was dissolved But even when the 
League was in existence, its activities were mostly confined 
to the activity of Its leaders 

Far more important than these steps forward in 
clarifying the political aims of the movement, were the 
attempts at the introduction of economic issues by the 
group into the programme for national freedom Stimulat¬ 
ed by the influence of socialist ideas they thought the creed 
of nationalism to be inadequate Congress, if it wanted its 
movement to be successful should, in their view, put for¬ 
ward a socio^onomlc programme that would appeal to 
the masses of the country so that the Congress might enlist 
the support of the masses more effectively Speaking at 
the UP Pobtical Conference (1928) Nehru said 

We can no longer make any progress by the cry of 
Swaraj only We must make it clear that we aim 
at economic and social Swaraj as well as political 
and for this purpose we must lay down a definite 
economic and social programme 
Under his influence, the UP Provincial Congress 
Committee passed a resolution m April 1928 to be recom¬ 
mended to the AIC C for consideration and adoption 
which read thus 

In the opimon of this Committee, the great poverty 
and misery of the Indian people, are due not only 
to the foreign exploitation hut also to the economic 
structure of society, which the alien rulers support 
so that their exploitation may continue In order, 
therefore, to remove this poverty and misery and 

1 Nehru Before and After Independence, p 127 
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to ameliorate the condition of the Indian masses. 
It is essential to make revolutionary changes in the 
present soaal and economic structure of soaety 
and to remove the gross inequahties 
The AIC C adopted this resolution in 1929 This was a 
great step to be forced upon the Congress, because many 
of its leaders had hitherto been of the opinion that the 
poverty of the Indian people was primarily due to foreign 
rule In the adoption of this resolution, no doubt, the de¬ 
teriorating political situation and the impending Civil 
Disobedience also weighed with the AIC C. 

Though the Congress left appeared like crumbling at 
the Calcutta Congress (1928) yet Nehru's nomination for 
Presidentship of the Lahore Congress held m 1929, was a 
reflection of the growing importance of the Left group in- 
side the Congress It was also an effort designed at keepmg 
the radical left minded youth within the ambits of Congress 
discipline and orgamzation Proposing Nehru, Mahatma 
Gandhi said 

“I know that I am not keepmg pace with the march 
of events There is a hiatus between the rising 
generation and me”* 

In proposing a young leftist the Mahatma was well 
aware of the differences between Nehru on the one hand 
and himself and the Congress on the other The 
wntmgs and utterances of Nehru on soaalism, Marx¬ 
ism etc since his return from Europe had sent a shiver of 
<1 "quietude among the rightist leaders of the Congress 
Sllaip exchanges and discussions followed between Nehru 
and Gandhi, and some even feared that there might be a 
break At one stage even the Mahatma felflhat the dif¬ 
ferences between them was so vast and radical that there 
seemed to be no meeting ground* On occasions Nehru too 
felt exacerbated at the Mahatma’s religious, metaphysical 
outlook and felt deep anguish due to the strained relation- 

1 J Nehrv Se«nt Cssav* Wrltinff JJ S3. 

2 rndion Annual RegUtar, VoU SI, tPSt, p. H. 

3 Tendulkar, Op Clt, Val 9, pp. 3SM1. 
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ship In his Autobiography Nehru thus opened his mind 
With all his keen intellect and passion for liettering the 
owntrodden and oppressed, why does he support a system 
which IS obviously decaying, which creates this misery and 
Waste 

But despite these differences there was a realization on 
the part of both that neither could do without the other and 
that as the Mahatma admitted, there was a heart 
union between them which no intellectual differences could 
break 


The Mahatma maintained “A lover of discipline he 
‘0 be capable of rigidly 
unrf ° where It has seemed irksome He is 

f thiriking far ahead of his sur- 
forre humble and practical enough not to 

force the pace to the breaking point ’ 2 

sessiM*^^h^^ T presided over the annual 

ened his ^ ^ ^ held at Nagpur, and thus strength¬ 

ened his association with the working class 

two resn^?°*^r Congress was Important in 

suuDort^.?.!, *be Congress declared its 

pendencel Puma Swaraj (complete mde- 

. 1 . “y ® Presidential Address was nothing less 

Sriirs? s«f socialism in India, and thil was 

Sess 2d h of fbe Con- 

franklv deoln ^ enunciate such views Nehru 

a Renubhcar d 'bat I am a Socialist and 

orda"2: if^ ^ings and pnnces dr 

He went furth Produces modem kings of industries ” 

I hold ™ih oil heol LSZV 3 " “ 

wer(f other left minded Congressmen 

were quite aware *thal'')t “t socialism but they 

were quite aware that the question of eslabhshmcnt of 


1 Nehru Op Ctt. p 52J 
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socialism would drise only m free India They were also 
aware that it might not be possible for a body like the 
Congress under the then existing circumstances to adopt a 
full socialist programme t But they were of the view that 
the talk of socialism helped clear the path of national 
struggle itself Thus Nehru observed “Why this talk of 
socialism ’ The socialist outlook helps m the political 
struggle It clears the issues before us and make us reahze 
what the real political content (apart from social content) 
of freedom must be They were also possessed of the idea 
that socialism was a world current and India could not 
keep herself aloof from it 

The activities of the Congress Left were seen markedly 
at the Karachi Congress held in 1931 This Congress was 
being held immediately after the Gandhi*Invin Pact 
(March, 1931) to which the Left was opposed The feeling 
among the Licit and other youth sections of the Congress 
ran high also because of the execution of three youth 
leaders of immortal fame, Bhagat Singh, Ka] Guru and 
Sukhdeo, whose reprieve Gandhi was unable to obtain 
When he had met the Viceroy This found expression m 
slogans against Mahatma Gandhi as soon as he reached 
Karachi station Partly because the Congress wanted to 
clanf> its stand on the eve of its confrontation with the 
Government and partly as a concession to the Left the 
Karachi Congress passed now famous Resolution on ‘Fun¬ 
damental Rights and Economic Policy', by which for the 
first time in lU history, the Congress tried to define tho 
social and economic contents of Swaraj as it conceived 
The preamble of the section dealing With Fundamental 
Rights categorlcallj stated “In order to end the ex¬ 
ploitation of the masses pobtical freedom must include 
real economic freedom “3 ■> 

The Congress affirmed that the policy of Swaraj Gov¬ 
ernment would be to provide for such accepted democratic 

1 Nthrv India ond ihf World, p 27 

i. Ntfint Eightm monthf h» Ixdta, p St 

3 Indian Annual R<ijl«er, 1931 Vol 1 p. 3S3 
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shap In his Autobiography Nehru thus opened his mind 
With all his keen intellect and passion for 'bettering the 
downtrodden and oppressed, why does he support a system 
which IS obviously decaying, which creates this misery and 
waste . ?’*i 

But despite these differences there was a realization on 
the part of both that neither could do without the other and 
that as the Mahatma admitted, there was a heart 
union between them which no intellectual differences could 
break 


maintained “A lover of discipline he 
(Jawaharlal) has shown himself to be capable of rigidly 
Buhmitting to it even where it has seemed irksome He is 
un ou c y an extremist thinking far ahead of his sur- 
wun mgs But he is humble and practical enough not to 
force the pace to the breakmg point ’ 2 

T Nehru also presided over the annual 
enpri held at Nagpur, and thus strength¬ 

ened his association with the working class 

twn Congress was important in 
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damage to the movement It Vtis tor this reason that they 
were critical of Gandhism some of whose concepts, they 
felt, did not fit in with the spirit of science i It was for 
this reason that Nehru valued Marxism for amidst the 
traditional, religious ways of looking at things, its freedom 
from dogma and its scientific method of studying concrete 
social problems were useful 

But though Nehru thus talked widely of Marxism, 
socialism and the achievements of the Soviet Union, he 
neither wholeheartedly admired the Soviet experiments, 
nor did he subscribe to Marxism fully As a humanist and 
empiricist with deep roots as much in the 19th century 
humanist, liberal tradition as m the India’s past which 
led him to call himself a queer mixture of the i^st and the 
West, Nehru could never he a confoamst ImtiaUy Marxism 
and the Soviet experiments had attracted him on national* 
istie grounds of their antipathy to imperialism and colonial¬ 
ism About the SoMet Umon he said “I beheve m the 
basic economic theory which underlies the social structure 
of Russia . ., But, nevertheless, I don't approve of 
everything that has taken place m Russia and I don’t, 
therefore, propose to follow blindfolded the example of 
Russia' 2 The thmgs that he disliked in the Soviet Umon 
were 'the ruthless suppression of all contrary opinion the 
wholesale regimentation, the unnecessary violence (as I 
thought) m carrying out various policies '2 In respect of 
Marxism also he did not appreaale its dialectics and its 
emphasis on violence, nevertheless, the communist philo¬ 
sophy of bfe gave him comfort and hope< 

Though he thus, swore by the general principles of 
sociahsm but he did not subscnbc to any rigid ideology or 
any particular ‘ism’ He kept up this attitude all along his 
life He did not subscribe to e\erythmg taught by Marx 
or admired everything that happened m Russia He was 

1 NehTV Unltu of India p ISI 

2 Aehnt Eiflhleen montfi# fn India, p IS 

3 AuiohiPB^aphv p SSI 

4 Ibid, p 363 
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rights as the freedom of assoaation and combination, free¬ 
dom of speech, press and freedpm of conscience, profession 
and religion, protection of culture, language and scnpts of 
minorities, adult suffrage, free primary education, etc The 
Congress then went on to state that the duty of a Swaraj 
Government would be to provide for a livmg wage for 
industrial workers, limited hours of labour, healthy condi¬ 
tions of work, protection against economic consequences of 
old age, sickness and unemployment It recogmsed the 
right of Labour to form unions to protect their mterests 
with suitable machinery for settlement of disputes by arbi¬ 
tration For the peasants it advocated the necessity of 
substantial reduction m agricultural rent or revenue, and 
exemption from rent on uneconomic holdings, etc 


These economic objectives were new and important 
additions to the policy of the Congress and Nehru and hiS 
group generally felt elated over it, but they also realized 
that the achievement of national independence remained 
primary objective since the question of achieving socialism 
would arise only m free India But they emphasized that 
the adoption of a socialist policy not only served to bring 
the Indian movement into line with the world movement 
for soci^sm but it also strengthened the national move¬ 
ment This ideology, he mamtamed, had ‘permeated the 
entire structure of society the world over, and that India 
Would have to go that way ’i 


.,. 1 . importance of Nehru thus lay in the success with 
which he Introduced radical ideas to India, where they 
exerted a profound influence not only in the immediate 
* throughout society, encouraging the 

^ modern secular outlook Indeed a signal con- 
r Nehru and the group was their emphasis on 

a lona ist, secularist, saentiflc outlook as component 
lements of Indian nationahsm They felt that Indian 
nationalism, as so far practised, was anchored in a reUgious, 
ap ystcal and revivalist outlook which did tremendous 


t / ;7ehru. India and me World, p 3T. 
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In regard to the technique of struggle, the Left Wing 
wanted the action of peasants and workers to be combined 
with any future movement of the Congress One nf their 
members, Bose, expressed what was the correct relation¬ 
ship of labour to the nationalist movement when he wrote 

“Organised, disciplined labour is being harnessed to the 
coach of nationalism More and more labour is 
being identified with the national movement i 
In any campaign of non cooperation Labour will 
pull its full weight on the people’s side 

But they were not clear as to what form the associa 
tion of workers and peasants with the Congress would take, 
whether it would take the form of affiliation of these fcodieb 
to the Congress or whether the new policy would be a mere 
enlargement of the previous policy of talking of their gne 
vances and appealing to them to support the Congress 
movement 

This socialist outlook penetrated doum to the Labour 
Movement, and arising with the activities of the Left Wing 
group, there developed a popular movement of a socialist 
character as distinct from the movement led by the 
communists 

The Congress Left thus did a lot in getting the political 
aims of the Congress clanfied, they popularised socialism 
by spotlighting the achievements of the Soviet Union and 
thus made socialism respectable both inside and outside 
the Congress, and they attempted to draw the Congress 
nearer the masses of peasants, workers, students and youth 
If they could not play a more effective role and were, on 
many occasions hesitant and half hearted this was very 
largely due to the nebulous, incoherent nature and method 
of their work Firstly, they posited the twm goals of 
national independence and socialism but were not able to 
make out the exact relationship between these two aims, 
specially in the context of the situations then obtaining in 
India On occasions they themselves admitted that the 

1 5<e, Annual Register, 1920, Vet II, v 36 
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guided solely by the ideals of the economic betterment of 
the masses, which ideals unfolded themselves on the basis 
of practical experiences of- life 

A further, and not the least significant of the contribu¬ 
tions made by Nehru and the Left Wing group, was th» 
spirit of internationalism that they fostered To bo sure, 
this had already been done by the communists but the 
Left group tried to inject it into the politics of the Indian 
National Congress itself and to popularise it The politics 
of the Indian National Congress under Gandhi had so far 
been mostly nationalistic and whatever element of cosmo 
politan outlook there was was based mamly on philoso¬ 
phic concept of spiritual umty of all human beings, an( 
the consequential brotherhood of all nations and races Be¬ 
ginning with the Nagpur Congress, the Congress ha 
occasionally passed such resolutions Speaking about this 
P Sittaramayya wrote 'The vision of Gandhi is a 
complete circle with its centre m India and the circle is 
not intersected by any other circle But internationalism 
for Jawaharlal Nehru was based on a distinct world out¬ 
look Firstly, it followed from the realization that no 
nation in the modern world can afford to live m isolation 
Modern discoveries, progress in science and technology 
have conquered space and time and have made the world 
one To cut oneself adrift from the growing contact bet¬ 
ween nations and races was to shut oneself off from the 
best human achievements in arts, science and literature 
Similarly he reasoned, egocentrism led to India’s down¬ 
fall in the past Nehru’s internationalism derived i^ 
greatest depth and force from his common feeling wit 
exploited peoples Their cause, he believed, was the same 
the world over, and the Indian people must link their 
efforts with the struggle of other exploited peoples His 
internationalism had become integrated with his socialism 
and with the impressions of his visit to Soviet Russia 
From this time onwards Nehru became the spokesman of 
the Congress on world affairs 


1 Introduction to Y C KruRunturK Joioahorlal Nehru 
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based on local Congress Committees The secret rivalry 
between these two unrivalled leaders of youth came into 
open in the late thirties to the detriment of the national 
organization 

Origin of Youth Movements 

The same process of radicalisation which led to the 
birth of the Congress Left also led to the emergence of 
various other organizations of the younger sections of 
Indians, some of which were under the leadership of 
Congressmen, while others remained outside 

The youth movement in India dates from the year 1505 
when, consequent upon a general nationalist outburst fol¬ 
lowing the partition of Bengal, many young students from 
the umversity joined the Swadeshi and Boycott Move¬ 
ments But dissatisfaction with the politics of the Moder¬ 
ates, along with some other factors, turned many of them 
into terrorists and revolutionaries The Non-Cooperation 
Movement under Gandhian leadership (1920-22) had the 
effect of weaning away many of them from the path of 
terrorism but with the suspension of that movement many 
of them again reverted to their original methods To be 
sure, some temporary organizations of youth had emerged 
during the demonstrations and hartals conducted in con¬ 
nection with the Gandhian movement, but organizationally 
speaking they died out many of their members having 
joined the Congress, though stray youth organizations 
plodded on 

Whatever its form, till the middle of the twenties of 
the present century, the youth movement remained con¬ 
fined to the realization of nationalist urges and aspirations, 
and did not touch upon social-economic problems. Social¬ 
ism, when it emerged in the late twenties, exerted 
three-fold influence upon the youth From the mld-twen- 
ties some came under the influence of the communists and 
joined the Young Commurast Leagues organized by them 
Their activities were indistinguishable from the general 
communist activities and to refer to them ag^In would be 
a mere repetition of wbat we have alrwidy said 
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question o£ socialism and cotnmunUm would ansc only In 
free India Hard pressed by their opponents in that case 
to justify the preaching of socialism which might impair 
national unity, they only maintained that the talk of 
socialism helped to clarify the aims and methods of nation* 
al struggle This indeed was their vulnerable point and in 

years that followed the Itight made a systematic 
celticism on this score 

Secondly, they did not succeed In building up a co¬ 
herent socialist Ideology and probably deliberately they 
wanted it to be vague and undefined except staling certain 
general principles This lack of clanty and definiteness 
was criticised In the same manner as they themsch es had 
cnticised the vague nationalist goal of Swaraj a few years 
earlier Thirdly, they were not always clear as to the 
form of association of the workers, peasants, students and 
youth with the Congress and their participation in the 
movements started by It Fourthly, they were not always 
categorical as to their own work inside the Congress Thus 
speaking of the work by the Independence League Narcn* 
dra Dev, in a letter to Nehru dated February 9,1929 admit* 
ted that ‘the idea of most of us is % ague and most of w 
don’t know how to proceed ’i Fifthly, the group was beset 
with inner and secret rivalry between Nehru and Bose 
With all his radical Ideology Nehru's allegiance to the 
Congress in general and to Mahatma Gandhi in particular 
was unimpeachable and he was prepared to subordinate 
himself to them both if the exigency of the national move¬ 
ment so demanded The Bosc group talked less of socialism 
but it valued action more than talks and wanted to acUvlse 
the Congress organizations It did not appreciate what it 
called the ‘surrender’ of Nehru to Gandhi on crucial 
occasions The Bose group showed Its anger for the first 
time at the Karachi Congress (1931) which accorded seal 
of approval to the Delhi Pact Opposed to the policy of 
compromise Bose wanted the Congress to resume struggle 
and to start with the establishment of parallel government 


1 In Nehru A bunch of old letler*, p 70 
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and K F Nariman m Bombay, etc We shall not, there¬ 
fore, detain ourselves with nny analysis of their activities 
but choose for our analysis the activities of those student 
and youth organizations which leaned towards socialism 

Two such noteworthy youih organizations were the 
All-India Youth Congress and the All-India Socialist Youth 
Congress There was also another body called the All- 
India Socialist Youth League Organizationally haphazard 
and ideologically incoherent, they were a true reSiection 
of the persons who manned them They first attempted to 
come to the hmehght from towards the end of 1928 when 
they held their conferences on the occasion of the annual 
session of the National Congress An idea of the nature 
and method of their work can be gleanced from an analysis 
of their deliberations 

The All India Youth Congress met before the Congress 
session at Calcutta under the Presidentship of K F Nan- 
man of Bombay Subhas Chandra Bose was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee Among the 5 000 youth who 
attended the Congress, there were youth from different 
parts of the country but a majority of them were Bengalis 
There were bitter revolutionary speeches but accent was 
much more on independence than on socialism Emphaas 
was given on a philosophy of actionism Nariman urged 
to Bardohse India The Congress welcomed the efforts of 
the League against Imperialism and declared that the cause 
of the W A P P was the cause of the youth i The tenden¬ 
cies of the Socialist Youth Congress can be abstracted from 
the proceedings and resolutions of its first Congress held 
at Calcutta on 27th December, 1928 under the presidentship 
of Jawaharlal Nehru 2 Dr Bhupendra Nath Dutt was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee 

Like all other organizations initiated by the Left 
Congressmen it declared that it uncompromisingly stood 
for complete independence It condemned the two Bills, 

1 India Youth Cangrest, Calcutta, iS’i 

2 Artftttal Regtster, 1S23, p 453 
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Youth organizations also sprang up under the influence, 
guidance and direction of those Left elements of the Indian 
National Congress who were trying to bring about a radi 
calisation of the nationalist movement The same nation¬ 
alist spirit which prompted them to persuade the National 
Congress to declare for complete independence, to brmg it 
m touch with the masses of workers and peasants, and to 
talk of socialism and more effective methods, also led them 
to the youth for it was thought that the association of the 
Congresa with young elements would make the nationalist 
movement more effective and that with a group of young 
people intellectually well equipped and properly trained, 
and dedicated to the cause of the country, the national 
revolution would be speedily led to a successful 
conclusion 

The result was that many such organizations sprang 
up in the country as Left platforms of the Indian National 
Congress find by 1928 along with the Annual Session of the 
Indian National Congress such youth organizations as the 
All India Youth League the Swadhin Bharat Sangh, the 
All India Socialist Youth League, the All-lndia Volunteer 
Corps the All India Independence League could hold 
their conferences Besides, students' organizations were 
also coming into being The same I^ft leaders of the 
Indian National Congress that is, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Chandra Bose Lala Lajpat Rai, K F Nariman etc were 
also prominent in these youth organizations 

To begin with, these organizations had only nationalist 
aspirations but later some of them started showing sociahs- 
tic leanings ^lost of them, it is true, were socialist m 
name only and the only activity in connection with which 
they came to the forefront were demonstrations organized 
for boycott of the Simon Commission and later on with 
the Civil Eisobedienee Movements Many demonstrations 
Were organised agamst the Simon Commission Leaders 
active in it were J Nehru, Narendra Dev, etc m U P, 
Subhas Chandra Bose in Bengal, Lala Lajpat Rai m the 
Punjab (he died as a result of police assault in one of these 
demonstrations), T Prakasam in Madras, Yusuf Meherally 
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the Public Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill that had 
Lcen pending in the Legislative Assembly 

It passed resolutions expressive of the general 
socialist and Marxist trends m ideas that it was fast becom 
mg a fashion to adopt and it considered itself chosen by 
destiny to spread these ideas In his Presidential Address 
Nehru himself remarked that the task of young mtellectu 
als Was to explain socialism to the masses and that they 
must Work and prepare a band of militant groups to caro 
out their ideas i In common with Nehru and the Lcfi 
leaders the Youth Congress believed that the nationalist 
movement must be given a new orientation by propagating 
t e Marxist world \ lew 2 Cooperation with socialist and 
other youth organizations outside India was also to be 
maintained 3 it claimed that it stood for scientific 
socialism 


This Congress was not exclusively under the control 
0 Conpessnien E\en some communists held importance 
m It which was reflected m the resolutions of the Congress 
m favour of communism and dictatorsbp of the proletariat 
the resolution on Communism slated that ‘considering the 
cn social pohtical and economic conditions of the 
Communism is the only way of realising complete 
imphcalio^^*'^^^ economic freedom with all their 

resolution remarked This Congress of 
•ihin f ♦t India is of opinion that the dictator 

Proletariat as the \anguard of all exploited and 
rm«o<f V,* Indian Society including the peasant 

comnlPiP ^ necessary stage in the country, for 

SI P®^‘«cal equality of the 

emancipation of the masses from the 


I Ibid, p 
2- Ibd. 

3 It d. p. 4Si 
t Ifcfd. p 4JS, 



ary action and gave the slogan of Swaraj by and 
for the masses But by mass revolution they meant peasant 
revolution combined With terrorism In September, 1928, 
at a conference of revolutionaries from U P, Punjab, Rnj- 
putana and Bihar under the inspiration from Bhagat Singh, 
Sukh Deo, etc they foi mod 'The Hindustan Socialist Repub- 
hcation Association’ which declared as its goal the winning 
of independence and the establishment of a Socialist 
Republican State i They also constituted a Central 
Committee of the Association It is by their socialistic aims 
that they are to be distinguished from the old revolution¬ 
aries and placed inside the history of the Socialist Move¬ 
ment At the same time, their kind of socialism was not 
of any standard pattern, they were neither fully Marxist 
nor sociahst, though thej occasionally talked of both 2 
Ajoy Ghosh recalls “Such was our socialism m those 
days We had lost faith in the existing national leadership, 
Us constitutionalism, Us slogan of boring from withm dis¬ 
gusted us. And we looked upon ourselves as men who by 
their examples would create the basis for the rise of a new 
leadership Socialism for us was an ideal 

But the object for which they seemed gradually to be 
working was 'a revolution which would end exploitation 
0 mm by man '3 They wanted to change ‘the present 
T things which is based on manifest injustice 

According to them this injustice consisted m the fact that 
the Producers or labourers. In spile of being the most 
heccs^r> elements of society, are robbed by their exploit¬ 
ers of the fruits of their labour* Therefore, they thought 
necessary that a reorganizition of society on a socialist 
asis should take place after the capture of power, and a 
ntu social order founded For the uprooting of the old 
oe t order and creation of a new one, 'capture of State 


Aloj ChotH Dhagal Jin 
Thalrtr p g 

»- C»io.h. Op Ctt, pp 4 S 
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power Is necessary’* Thej, Ihcrcforo, gave prjmaey to 
fij,ht for independence 

What, however, kept them aloof from the mam body 
of socialists Was that they did not recognize the necessity 
of organizing peasants and workers for the realization of 
their soaaiist ideal Ajoy Ghosh, himself one of the 
revolutionaries, avers “As for the most important ques¬ 
tion, however, the question in what manner the fight for 
freedom and socialism vvas to be waged, armed action by 
individuals and groups was to remain our immediate 
task "la They, thus, believed that armed action alone 
would be able to effect a revolution 2 Thej considered 
terrorism as a necessary phase of revolution ‘ Terrorism is 
not complete without revolution and revolution is not com¬ 
plete Without terrorism ”3 It was this insistence upon 
armed action bi individuals or groups as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to revolution which distinguished them from 
communists and kept them aloof from their orgoniration^, 
although, at one stage the} had planned to establish contacts 
With the communists. 

On April C, 1929 Dhagat Smgh and Datukeshvrar Dutt 
threw bombs in the Central Legislative Assembly, and 
hurled HSRA leaficts Bhagat Singh md iranj other 
revolutionaries were arrested and thus started the famous 
l-ahorc Conspiracy Case Bhagat Sm'^h SuVhdco and 
Rajguru were sentenced to death and executed earl> In 
1931, man} were sentenced to transportation for life With 
ihjs ended a phase of terrorist, rcvolulicinaij moverrent for 
mdependenee 

\Shilc these revolutionaries lanpuSshed in jail, sme of 
them lii-e Bhagvt S’ngh moved fast in the tlircclloti of 
Manc}3n-scciali«m Uiough they nivcr became Its cent per¬ 
cent adherents Some of them also became conv jneed of tlie 
fufihtv cf tcrrorifm and came more uiequivocally in 

t PhS, p S’ 

ik c^^«s Or c« r < 
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ary action and ga\ e the slogan of Swaraj by and 
for the masses But by mass revolution they meant peasant 
revolution combined With terrorism In September, 1928, 
at a conference of revolutionaries from UP, Punjab, Raj- 
putana and Bihar under the inspiration from Bhagat Singh, 
Suhh Deo, etc they formed ‘The Hindustan Socialist Repub- 
hcation Association which declared as its goal the winning 
of independence and the establishment of a Socialist 
Republican State i They also constituted a Central 
Committee of the Association It is by their sociahstic aims 
that they are to be distinguished from the old revolution¬ 
aries and placed inside the history of the Socialist Move¬ 
ment At the same time their kind of socialism was not 
of any standard pattern, they were neither fully Marxist 
nor socialist though they occasionally talked of both^ 
Ajoy Ghosh recalls ‘ Such was our socialism in those 
days We had lost faith m the existing national leadership, 
i s constitutionalism, its slogan of boring from within dis 
gusted us And we looked upon ourselves as men who by 
eir examples would create the basis for the rise of a new 
leadership Socialism for us was an ideal' 2 a 


But the object for which they seemed gradually to be 
working was a revolution which would end exploitation 
of man by man’3 They wanted to change ‘the present 
or er of things which is based on manifest injustice 
According to them this injustice consisted m the fact that 
the Producers or labourers in spite of being the most 
necessa^ elements of society, are robbed by their exploit¬ 
ers of the fruits of their labour® Therefore, they thought 
u necessary that a reorgamzation of society on a socialist 
asis s ou d take place after the capture of power, and a 
new ®°eial order founded For the uprooting of the old 
social order and creation of a new one ‘capture of State 


4 Op Ctt p 36 

5 Dp,. C»f,4i 3$ V 
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power IS necessary i Hwj therefore ga\e primacy to 
D},ht for independence 

What houeier kept them aloof from the mam body 
of socialists Was thiit they did not recognize the necessity 
of org'xnizins peasants and workers for the realization of 
their socialist ideal Ajoy Ghosh himself one of the 
revolutionaries avers As for the most important ques 
tion however the question in what manner the fght for 
freedom and socialism was to he waoed armed action by 
individuals and groups was to remain our immediate 
task They thus believed that armed action alone 
would ho able to effect a revolution'* Thev considered 
terrorism as a neccssarv phase of revolution Terronsm is 
not complete without revolution and revolution is not com 
pletc without terrorism ^ It was this insistence upon 
armed action b% individuals or groups os a nccessarj pro 
liminary to revolution which distinguished them from 
communists and kept them aloof from their organizations 
although at one stage they htd planned to establish contactj 
With the communists. 

On Apnl 8 1929 Chagat Singh and Batukeshwar Putt 
threw bombs In the Central Legislative Assembly and 
hurled HSRA leaflets Bhagnl Singh and many other 
revolutionaries v'crc arrested and thus started the famous 
Lahore Conspincy Case Bhagnt S ngh Sukhdeo *in 1 
Rajguni Were sentenced to death and executed early in 
1931 manv were sentenced to transwrtition for life ViAh 
this ended n phase of terrorist ^evoIutJenRr^ movement for 
Independence 

tthilc the«c revoJuticrancs langufehcd In jail some of 
them like Bbncat S nfh nosed fist In the d rection o{ 
Marxian social sm though thev n«ivcr becarre Us rent per 
cent adheren jL Some of ihe-n also became conv meed of U e 
fuljlJlv of teironm and came norc uneqalvocaUv fn 
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Congressmen m their individual capacities were prominent 
This imparted not onlj independent nature to these imme¬ 
diate struggles but even to the peasant movements as a 
whole and initiated the process leading to the formation of 
Independent class organizations of peasants In this no 
doubt the fact that the Non Cooperation withdrawn 
without achieving the grievances of the peasants also play¬ 
ed a part Another reason was that the Congressmen who 
led these movements and to whom llio peasants turned 
instinctively for leadership had to function within the 
framework of Congress ideology and programme and they 
not only did not countenance any movement against the 
agrarian sjstem as such but they coun'^lied patience even 
in respect of movements that might lead to any stranglo- 
ment of the interests of landlords and higher sections of 
the peasantry 
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fa%our of mass action of workers peasants and youth 
Bhagat Singh the leader pioneered this Ime of approach 
as IS c\ndenced from the letters that he wrote from jail as 
tirell as from his utterances m the court 
The Pcflsdwt Moicment 

In \ievving the complex of moi,ements and political 
groupings that constitute this period of transition when 
socialism was a growing force inside and outside the 
National Congress ne have to take note of the peasant 
moiement 

Earlier we ha\ e seen how after the World War One the 
same economic reasons which led the workers to indulge 
in a wa\e of spontaneous strikes also led the peasants in 
different parts of the country to launch movements for the 
endicalion of the immediate economic disabilities from 
t\hlch they suITered Wo hate also seen how these move 
m^rts later became linked up with the Non Cooperation 
Motement though both motements retained their separate 
identities 


These peasant motcmenls were not merely political 
but mostl) economic and because of this two important 
phenomena arose In some areas as soon as the immediate 


grievances which hid inspired the peasant movements had 
twn met the peasants' enthusiasm for the Non-Cooperalion 
ovement rapidly cooled down while In other areas where 
t lese grievances still persisted in an acute form the peasant 
movements continued even after the withdrawal of the 
on oopcration. In Chapter III we have already referred 
to these movements taking place in different parts of the 
^mtn spociallj in the UP^ the Punjab Bihar, Bengal 
a ashtra and Andhra These movements assumed 
different areas and radical Congressmen 
, . ^ , * loouinrs took active part in these The commun 
~ f attempts to penetrate the countryside, 

y In Bengal and the Punjab but by and large the 
remained under th- leadership of 


Often these movements were undertaken independent 
the Indian NaUonal Congress, though In roost of them 
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Congressmen xn their individual capacities were prominent 
This imparted not only independent nature to these imme¬ 
diate struggles but even to the peasant movements as a 
whole and initiated the process leadmg to the formation of 
independent class organizations of peasants In this, no 
doubt, the fact that the Non Cooperation was withdrawn 
without achieving the gnevances of the peasants also play¬ 
ed a part Another reason was that the Congressmen, who 
led these movements and to ivhom the peasants turned 
instinctively for leadership, had to function Within the 
framework of Congress ideology and programme and they 
not only did not countenance any movement against the 
agrarian system as such but they counselled patience even 
in respect of movements that might lead to any stranglo- 
ment of the interests of landlords and higher sections of 
the peasantry 

There arc manifold difliculties connected with the for¬ 
mation of peasant organizations. In their outlook and 
reasoning peasants are typically conservative and indivi¬ 
dualistic, being dependent upon nature makes them super¬ 
stitious, defeatist and fatalistic They are dispersed popu¬ 
lations scattered over a wide area, as a social class they 
are not homogeneous i Under the circumstances, the difll-' 
cult task of organizing peasants devolves mostly upon non- 
peasant middle class Fortunately, the process of dev’elop- 
ments in the social, economic and political holds in post-war 
years had been not only to generate a new consciousness 
but also to arouse a new hope among the peasants 
Furthermore one of the results of the alliance of the 
peasants with the political moiement of the National 
Congress had been the disappearance of the traditional 
outlook of the pcasantxy to look up to the landed aristocracy 
as their natural leaders and to begin lo look up to the new 
lendcrship of the middle class, as represented bj the Con¬ 
gress for relict and support* 11113 relationship had Its 
impact upon the outlook of these leaders themselves who 

I A R ZVfol Soi^l PaeXeretnd p 1 ftaUtnalitn, p 3i 

Z N Dev Soddlim oni Nallmal Rrrolution, p 3S. 
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favour of mass action of workers, peasants and youth 
Bhagat Singh, the leader, pioneered this line of approach 
as IS evidenced from the letters that he wrote from jail as 
well as from his utterances in the court 
The Peasant Movement 

In viewing the complex of movements and political 
groupings that constitute this period of transition when 
socialism was a growing force inside and outside the 
National Congress, we have to take note of the peasant 
movement 

Earlier we have seen how after the World War One the 
same economic reasons which led the workers to indulge 
in a wave of spontaneous stnkes, also led the peasants in 
different parts of the country to launch movements for the 
eradication of the immediate economic disabilities from 
which they suffered We have also seen how these move¬ 
ments later became linked up with the Non-Cooperation 
Movement, though both movements retained their separate 
identities 


These peasant movements were not merely political 
but mostly economic and because of this two important 
phenomena arose In some areas as soon as the immediate 
grievances which had inspired the peasant movements had 
been met the peasants' enthusiasm for the Non-Cooperation 
lovcment rapidly cooled down, while m other areas where 
ese grievances still persisted in an acute form the peasant 
movments continued even after the withdrawal of the 
on ooperation In Chapter III we have already referred 
o CSC movements taking place in different parts of the 
utM? in the UP, the Punjab, Bihar, Bengal, 

j _ Andhra These movements assumed 

rf different areas and radical Congressmen 

Isfc ni ^ took active part m these The coromun- 

if n to penetrate the countryside, 

sp^al y In Bengal and the Punjab, but, by and large, the 

Congressmen"”'"** wider the leadership ol 

"’“'''"'“h' were undertaken Independent 
hm National Congress, though in most of them 
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on some enquiries and published two volumes of “Economic 
Organization of Indian Village^' He also took part in the 
formation of the South Indian Kisan Federation The latter 
called for the abolition of the Zammdari system, and this 
advanced policy ultimately came to be adopted by the All- 
India Kisan Sabha (Peasant Organization) when it was 
formed in 1935 to which we shall return in. a later chapter 
In 1929, m his Presidential Address to the Second Andhra 
Ryots’ Conference, Ranga declared the aim of Kisan 
Moi ement to be Risen Raj (Peasants’ Rule) 

Peasant leaders were also active in Bihar, U P, Bengal 
and the Punjab We shall refer to them in the chapters 
that follow 
CONCLUSION^ 

From 1929 to 1933 there emerged inside the National 
Congress itself a Left Wing which became gradually 
socialist-orientated At the same time, youth and peasant 
movements were also becommg socialist minded All these 
elements emphasized as their goals complete independence 
and socialism Organizationally and ideologically they 
paved the way for the founding of the Congress Socialist 
Party in 1934 
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threw overboard their altitude of indifference to the pea¬ 
sants and to other working masses and started becoming 
interested in their grievances It was this contact which 
led some of them towards organising the independent class 
orgamzations of peasants In the days after the Non- 
Cooperation Movement. 

Among the earliest of these organizations were those 
in South India where N G Ranga took a prominent part in 
their formation An Indian who had graduated from Oxford, 
he came under the influence of the socialists and commun¬ 
ists of Great Britain in his student days in 1922 Among 
those he came in contact with were G D H Cole, H N 
Brailsford, Hobson, Ellen Wilkinson, Page Arnot and R P 
Dutt He also visited France, Germany and Italy to study 
Peasant Labour and Cooperative organizations there 

After his return from England in 1923 he advocated 
the organization of occupational guilds for peasants and 
workers on the lines of the guilds then being advocated 
in the West In 1923 he also initiated the orgamzation of 
peasants in Guntur district m Andhra i He stood for in¬ 
dependent class organizations of peasants and asked the 
radical minded Congressmen to help in organising them 
He also advocated orgamzation of agricultural labourers 
He had returned from Europe a convmced socialist and he 
was, in his own words “full of admiration for the Russian 
experiments and ambition to rouse our toiling masses to 
achieve a similar social revolution ”2 

Apart from taking part in these early organizations of 
peasants he Was busy adimmstenng to the local and day- 
to-dav needs of peasantry For this purpose he earned out 
researches, on the lines of the Fabians, on different prob¬ 
lems of peasantry. Statistical works on rural problems 
were already being carried on by Professor Radha Kamal 
Mukherjee m North India and men like Ets Gilbert Statir, 
Harold Mann etc in South India Ranga himself carried 

Ranga Modern Indian Peonml p IS 

ilanga Recoluttonari; Peoaants p W 
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Baba Ramodar Bas) The object of the Party, 
which bore resemblance to a Fabian Society, 
spoke of the estabbshroent of a Sociabst State 
which would not recognise nght to private property and 
which would emancipate land and capital from individual 
and class ownership and vest them in the community so 
that the advantages might be equally shared by the mem¬ 
bers of the community Its immediate objects were. (a) 
dissemination of socialist ideas, (b) organization of labour 
and peasants The Party constituted an organising com¬ 
mittee with Abdul Ban as President, and P P Varma, 
Ganga Sharan Sinha and Baba Ramodar Das as Secretaries 
Ambika Kant Sinha became the Treasurer * Early in 1934 
the Patty also established a Socialist Research Institute 
at Patna 

Sociahst groups were formed m UP and m Delhi in 
1933 The socialists in Bombay, like Yusuf Mohcrally, M 
R Masani, Achyut Patwardhan and Kamaladcvl Chatto- 
padhyaya, formed the Bombay Sociahst Party towards the 
end of 1933 

The socialists were also active in Banaras Sampurna- 
nand, whom the communists in the twenties had unsuccess* 
fully tried to convert, recalls that as cariy ns March, 3930 
he had elaborated a socialist programme which was later 
published In the form of a booklet entitled “IVhen We are 
in Power” It included such items as abolition of Zamlndari 
with compensation, nationalisation of key industries and 
principal means of transport, fixation of minimum wages 
and maximum hours of work, proMsion of work or main¬ 
tenance, old age pensions, total prohibition, etc^ 

The Banaras group formed a Sociahst Party earlv In 
May, 1934 just on the eve of the Patm Confc'cnce The 
persons concerned were Sampurnanand, Panpurnanand, 
Tarapada Bhattacharya, Kamalapali Tnpathi. etc. 

1 Jfaninirs ^•«T8van Ray Tl»« BWicr I KneSi tMh» Inilcs S’at'M, 

9 , ISSt 

2 Sampurunend UemeHci end rt,'*<clt9ni, p. 71 
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CONGRESS SOCIALISM (1034-39) 

Birth of the Con{;rc$s Socialist Party 

The Congress Sociabst Party was founded in 1934 on 
the morrow of the withdrawal of the Second Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement for national freedom launched by the 
Indian National Congress It was the institutional ei^res- 
sion of the left wing tendencies that We described in the 
last chapter. Nebulous and heterogeneous though these 
tendencies were they, nevertheless, created a climate of 
thought and opinion which was bound sooner or later to 
give rise to an indigenous, organised left movement inside 
the National Congress 

It IS quite reasonable to suppose that, but for the inter- 
\ ention of the Civil Disobedience Movement, this step would 
have been taken earlier, in the hght of the demands of the 
groups, who Were to form the C S P, for a more vigorous 
and effective nationalist policy In fact, the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience campaigns, for which they had vigorously 
clamoured, only delayed the formation of a separate Party 
The desire for socialist expression had been strong 
enough, even during the Civil Disobedience campaigns, to 
make possible the emergence of sociahst organisations 
Socialist groups were formed in three or four provinces 
The Bihar Socialist Party, which was later to become the 
spearhead of the sociahst movement in India, was formed 
in July 1931, though the Civil Disobedience Movement in¬ 
tercepted Its work 1 

Among the persons associated with the mception of 
the Bihar Party were Jai Prakash Narain, Phulan Prasad 
Varma and Rahul Sankntyayana (then known ^3 

1 N Dev. SodaljMji nnd IVottonal Revolution, p 25 
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resolutions were passed in favour of the political struggle 
in the country They were indicative of the growing poll 
lical consciousness among peasants and workers t 

In 1934, for the first ttme, an attempt was made to orga¬ 
nise the socialist mo\ement on an all India bass In this 
connection it is also noteworthy that more or less similar 
tendencies that were released after the suspension of the 
Non Cooperation Movement m 19222 were to be observed 
after this event also There were recnideaccnces of similar 
terrorist and revolutionary activities and the communal 
elements also raised their head at the time Inside the 
Congress groups emerged on the pattern of the Swaraj 
Party Swaraj parties were formed m Bombay and Madras 
in 1S33 and there was the revival of the old Swaraj Party 
Itself on an all-India basis in 1934 under the leadership of 
B C Roy, Ansan, Satyamurti and B Desai 3 Like its proto¬ 
type of the twenties it based itself on constitutional 
agitation and legislative activities 

The change that took place in the mood of the left wmg 
forces was by far the most signiHcant entering to the trade 
unions which were increasingly coming m favour of par- 
ticipation in the national struggle A resolution of the 
AIT U C on the subject pointed to the necessity “in the 
political interests of workers and peasants of India to form 
a political party of peasants and workers on the platform 
of fundamental resolution of the Trade Union Congress m 
order to give them a correct lead in the political struggle 
of the country This was the projected All India Work- 
mg Class Party which we have already mentioned 

In the political field, where the new trend had its most 
important and lasting effects, the CSP was formed, jt was 
lo become the most important left wmg patty in India 

1 Indian Annual Reffisfer 1932 Vol !• Chronicle dJ Euents 

4 Chapter II, heglnmnij 

3 Ind an Annuol HegU’er, 1931 Vol f P 26} 

4 Indian Annual RetrfUer, IJj3 Vol //, P 410 We shall describe 

ihis dcuelopwent »n the trade anton field alona toifh general 
account In Chopter VII ' 
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The Punjab Socialist Party, an outgrowth of the NaW- 
jawan Bharat Sabha, was formed in September, 1933 It 
grew out of the resentment of the Sabha at the results of 
the Karachi Congress The Party claimed itself to be 
Marxist and was under the influence of the communists 
till it affiliated to the C S P *n 1936 M J Lai Kapur was 
the first President of the Party, and Firoz Chand the first 
Secretary Its headquarter was at Lahore Its declared 
object was the establishment of a new economic order in 
which the worker would be entitled to the full benefit of 
his labour, and m which there would not be exploitation of 
one class by another In the new set up instruments of 
production would be owned by the people As an imme¬ 
diate aim it desired nationalisation of land and of such 
large scale industries as could, with advantage, be trans¬ 
ferred to the community 

Socialist minded trade unionists also formed a Social¬ 
ist Party, known as the All India Working Class Party, at 
Jabbalpore in 1934 Shivanath Banerjee, Charuchandra 
Chatterjee Hanhamath Shastn, Dr V Mukherjee, etc 
were associated with it It stood for the establishment oi 
a socialistic republic by the complete overthrow of capital¬ 
ism and control of the economic life of the country by 
workers’ and peasants’ councils The immediate task of the 
Party was to achieve complete national independence from 
the standpoint of the working class 

As already mentioned, the Nawjawan Bharat Sabha 
which, m the late twenties, started as a mibtant youth 
organization was becoming increasingly socialist-minded 
and at its Conference, held on 27th March, 1931 with S C 
Bose in the chair, it expressed itself in favour of a Repub¬ 
lican India and stated that the Congress programme could 
not Win freedom for India, and, therefore, it constructed a 
programme which spoke of organising the peasants and 
workers on a socialist basis, organising the youth, coun¬ 
tryside propaganda Ltc» Thene also took place many 
Peasants’ Eoy and ‘Labour Day’ celebrations at which 

t Indian Annual Reiriiter, 1931, Vol, I, p 3!5 
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The Communist Party, alone of all leftist parties, was com¬ 
pletely independent, both m its origin and subsequent deve¬ 
lopment, to the Indian National Congress, though most of 
them continued to be members of the National Congress 
and also worked in that organization till 1929 All other 
leftist groups first originated as opposition groups within 
the Indian National Congress, their immediate point of 
departure being their diflerence and dissatisfaction with 
some phase or other of the Congress policy and pro 
gramme The aloofness of the communists from the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and their attitude of hostility to 
the Congress was also one of the compelling factors to 
organise the CSP 

The very fact that these Congress socialists decided to 
fo''m a socialist group inside the Indian National Congress 
indicated also their close relationship with the nationalist 
movement that it represented They accepted the fact that 
the Indian National Congress was the mam nationalist 
organization in the country from whose platform the 
nationalist struggle for freedom could be carried on,i no 
other organization in the country was organizationally 
strong enough to accomplish this task and, therefore, 
according to them, to leave the Congress was to isolate 
oneself from the Nationalist Movement 2 Hence their polif-y 
was to work as an opposition group inside the Congress it¬ 
self, to support it and strengthen it, and thus to make it a 
fit instrument for the national struggle 

Closely connected to this fact of their acknowledge¬ 
ment of the pivotal position of the Congress m the national 
struggle was the fact that they gave primary importance to 
the achievement of national independence 3 

But these young intellectuals saw fundamental weak¬ 
ness in the Indian National Congress as an organization, 
which rendered St ineffective as an instrument of the 

1 n D«v Satni/acada K« Bicula {in Hindi), f 32 

2 N Dtv SocMlirm and National Rcooluiion, p 35 

3 Sixth >4nnual Conference R^ort of the Socialiit Party, p 39 
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after the Communist Party and in terms of popularity 
better than any other left party 
Idea germinates tn the NasiL Prison 

The blue prints of the Congress Socialist Party were 
laid down m 1933 by a few young convicts of the Civil Dls 
obedience Movement lodged in the Nasik Central Prison' 
They were Jai Prakash Narain Ashok Mehta Achyut 
Patwardhan Yusuf Meherally M R Masani N G Gore 
S M Joshi and M L Dantwala 2 The Civil Disobedience 
Movement had exhausted its momentum and a decision for 
Its withdrawal had already been taken though the formal 
decision had still to be taken by the AIC C 

The old Swaraj Party was being revived by the Roy 
Ansari group to renew the nationalist movement along 
constitutional and parliamentary lines but this neo-consti 
tutional approach did not appeal to this young group of 
socialists in the Nasik prison 2 They took the view that the 
Congress Civil Cisobedtence Movement had failed for the 
second time to attain its objectives Socialists born of the 
nationalist movement they started to analyse the political 
situation the Civil Disobedience Movement its merits and 
dements and as socialists they came to the conclusion that 
two things required to be done immediately to check the 
dnft to neo constitutionalism and to put the nationalis 
movement on a fundamentally new basis if it was ever to 
be effective With these ends in view they decided to form 
a socialist group inside the Indian National Congress 
itself 4 

By this decision they initiated a process of organising 
Mciahst groups and yet remalmng within the Indian 
National Congress which was emulated by some other minor 
leftist groups and parties that Were formed later In this 
they were notably different from the Communist Party 


Introduction 0 } Y Jlfehemllp li, J p Harain t Toward* Strujffle' 
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The Communist Patty, alone of all leftist parties, was com¬ 
pletely independent, both in its origin and subsequent deve¬ 
lopment, to the Indian National Congress, though most of 
them continued to be members of the National Congress 
and also worked m that organization till 1929 All other 
leftist groups first originated as opposition groups within 
the Indian National Congress, their immediate point of 
departure being their difference and dissatisfaction with 
some phase or other of the Congress policy and pro¬ 
gramme The aloofness of the communists from the Cml 
Disobedience Movement and their attitude of hostility to 
the Congress was also one of the compelling factors to 
organise the CSP 

The very fact that these Congress socialists decided to 
form a socialist group inside the Indian National Congress 
indicated also their close relationship with the nationalist 
movement that it represented ITiey accepted the fact that 
the Indian National Congress was the main nationalist 
OTgamrstion in the country from whose platform the 
nationalist struggle for freedom could be carried on,t no 
other organization in the country was organizationally 
strong enough to accomplish this task and, therefore, 
according to them, to leave the Congress was to isolate 
oneself from the Nationalist Movement * Hence their policy 
was to work as an opposition group inside the Congress it¬ 
self, to support it and strengthen it, and thus to make it a 
fit instrument for the national struggle 

Closely connected to this fact of their acknowledge¬ 
ment of the pivotal position of the Congress in the national 
struggle was the fact that they gone primary importance to 
the achievement of national independence ^ 

But these >oung intellectuals saw fundamental weak¬ 
ness in the Indian National Congress as an organization, 
which rendered it ineffective as an instrument of the 

1 N I>*v Somvorada X« Bi^vU (In fjlndl), p JZ 

2 N Drv Secialltnt end KeHonal p 3! 

3 Sixth Annuxt Con/«r«RCc Ktport «/ <ht SiXialUi Parlff, p 3$ 
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Sod 

after the Communist Party, and in terms of popularity, 
better than any other left party. 

Idea germinates in the Nasik Pnson 

The blue-prints of the Congress Socialist Party were 
laid down m 1933 by a few young convicts of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement lodged m the Nasik Central Prison* 
They were Jai Prakash Naram, Ashok Mehta, Achyut 
Patwardhan, Yusuf Meherally, M R Masani, N G Gore, 
S M Joshi and M L Dantwala^ The Civil Disobedience 
Movement had exhausted its momentum and a decision for 
its withdrawal had already been taken, though the formal 
decision had still to be taken by the AIC C. 

The old Swaraj Party was being revived by the Roy* 
Ansan group to renew the nationalist movement along 
constitutional and parliamentary lines, but this neo-consti* 
tutional approach did not appeal to this young group of 
sociabsts m the Nasik pnson 3 They took the view that the 
Congress Civil Disobedience Movement had failed for the 
second time to attain its objectives Sociabsts, bom of the 
nationalist movement, they started to analyse the political 
situation, the Civil Disobedience Movement, its ments and 
dements, and as sociabsts they came to the conclusion that 
two things required to be done immediately to check the 
dnft to neo-constitutionabsm and to put the nationabst 
movement on a fundamentally new basis if it was ever to 
be effective With these ends in view they decided to form 
a sociabst group inside the Indian National Congress 
Itself< 

By this decision they initiated a process of organising 
sociabst groups and yet remaining withm the Indian 
National Congress, which was emulated by some other minor 
leftist groups and parUes that were formed later In this 
they were notably different from the Commumst Party 
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The Communist Party alone of all leftist parties ixas com 
pletely independent both in its ongin and subsequent deve 
lopment to the Indian National Congress though most of 
them continued to be members of the National Congress 
ind nlso worked in that organization till 1929 All other 
leftist groups first originated as opposition groups within 
the Indian National Congress their immediate point of 
departure being their difference and dissatisfaction with 
some phase or other of the Congress policy and pro 
gramme The aloofness of the communists from the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and their attitude of hostility to 
the Congress was also one of the compelling factors to 
organise the CSP 

The very fact that these Congress socialists decided to 
fo m a socialist group inside the Indian National Congress 
indicated also their close relationship with the nationalist 
movement that it represented "niey accepted the fact that 
the Indian National Congress wis the mam nationalist 
organiration m the country from whoso platform the 
nationalist struggle for freedom could b-* carried on * no 
other orgamration in the country was organizationally 
strong enough to accompli^ this la«k and therefore 
according to them to leave the Congress was to isolate 
oneself from the Nationalist Movement 2 Hence their policy 
was to work as an opposition group inside the Congress it 
self to support it and strengthen it and thus to make it a 
fit instrument for the national struggle 

Closely connected to this fact of their acknowledge 
ment of the pivotal position of the Congress m the nationil 
struggle was the fact that they gave primary importance to 
the achievement of national Independence 3 

But these joung intellectuals saw fundamental weak 
ness in the Indian National Congress as an organization 
which rendered it ineffective as an instrument of the 
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national movement Firstly the Congress was not a maso 
organiza ion in the proper sense of the term True the 
Congress professed to be a mass organization and even 
(Tandhi in Ins speech at the Round Table Conference had 
retorted that the Congress represented the dumb millions,' 
but according to these socialists there was neither the 
or^^anizaticnal nor the ideological basis for this claim In 
this connection it is instructive to note what the official 
report of this period on moral and material progress in India 
has to sa> about the Indian National Congress The Con 
gross Party is pre eminently the party of privilege and 
'c ted mte ests Genuine representatives of labour, whe 
ther urban or rural have no part or lot in cont''ol of any 
of even the local branches of the Congress Party, for this 
is firmly held m the hands of classes privileged by birth 
and wealth 2 Wnting at the time Jawaharlal Nehru said 
though the mass basis is there it is not reflected in the 
crgamzational side and hence an inherent weakness in our 
activities -i 

Ideologically speaking the Congress really had no 
socio economic programme for the uplift of the masses or 
the organization of society m New India It had no message 
for the peasants and worker* but only vague utterances 
Its programme was mostly political and even that was not 
alwajs clear Speaking at the first Confe ence of the Socia¬ 
lists at Patna in 1934 N Dev observed that Congressmen 
ad so far app'-oached the masses in the name of democracy 


Cjnc^hi hid IS (1 '‘Al'trcf oil IJ»e Conorur re’^reter^f in IM 
0»* dumb teml sCarred Tnllllon* Mcatttred ovtr 
and bfisdlh of land 1/ there U a penu ne elaih 0 / 

inierem 1 hare no heiVatioa In wi Inp on behalt of ih« Con 
preu that the Congreii iclH Mcri/Ice ereri int-reit for the 
i-l.e of he infereiti of there dumb Tnll’lonj tP Slta-amavoi« 
Jf «to»j 0 / Vational Conarcie p 7J5J It If to be noted In 
r»/n»t<etlon tl cf Indian 5oclalItt« of later Vtart have pointed oat 
the tneffectie-neif 0 / fhl* uttenmee of Candhl 'bv pointlns to 
the eifope uordi* and If there U ta cenuine etaih 0 / Meriit, 
Which iheie erltfn point out {« not according to the Candhfan 
theort of harmony of labour and Coni at fM N Roy Mereriei of 
Ticenflelh century, p 2S) i 4 r 

' J *>«*«•"» ffndfo—1929 32f, pp If IS 

J India and th« World p 29 
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and freedom but these were not understood by the masses 
and consequently it could not enthuse them ^ 

This separation of the Congress from the peasants and 
workers found expression also in the aloofness of the Con¬ 
gress organization from the people and from the latter's 
indifference to the Congress and its activities 2 Not only 
had the working class struggle, according to these socialists, 
no organic connection with the Congress movement, but 
the working class had been very slightly touched by it,3 
with the result that the Congress was not m a position to 
launch a political strike ot workers * This was the reason 
why the Congress movements had failed The first appeal 
of the Congress was to individuals Speaking at the Con¬ 
gress Socialists’ Conference, M R Masani, the then General 
Secretary of the AU-India Congress Socialists Party, ^ald • 
“Socialists felt that the Civjl Disobedience Movements fail¬ 
ed because of Inadequate mass response’S And therefore, 

they as socialists felt the need of a more dynamic onenta 
tion m the outlook and programme of the Congress,8 and to 
bring it into organic relationship with the organization of 
peasants and workers Thus Purushottamdas Tricumdas, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the First All 
India Congress Socialist Conference, said "We represent 
today the elements who, having fought for nearly three 
years and having realised the limitation, both ideological 
and organizational, mside that great body (1 e National 
Congress), are asking for clearer understanding of the 
nature of the national struggle so that we may not allow 
weaknesses which were revealed during last four years to 
continue "2 

1 N 0«r SodalUfi and National Rcrolution. p S 

2. N DeVt Santvae«da Ka Dtaul, p 31 

3 N 0(0 Socialism and National Rcroljtlon p S 

4 Ibid. 

5. /nrf(«n dnntial Regitier 19JS Vot It p 310 

6 V Mrhcrallv, IniroduMlon in JP Narain, “Towttrds 5 rnsjite'’ 

1 Ind-on P.tgliitT, 1934, p 29S 
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turn itself into a morass from which it will not be possible 
for It to extricate itself ’‘i 

But though the majority of the delegates were anti- 
Swarajists, this does not mean that they were no-changcrs 
or that they all had the same attitude of hostility towards 
participation m the Councils The Bombay Congress Soci* 
alist group, for instance had openly accepted electoral 
activity as a part of its Socialist programme 2 But the 
Resolution of the Conference itself on Council entry said 
that the Lahore Congress Resolution calling upon Con¬ 
gressmen to boycott the Councils, should not be rescinded 
except by an open session of the Congress 3 It declared 
that if the Patna Congress, however, decided in favour of 
Council entry then “the conduct of electoral and parlia¬ 
mentary activity should be m the hands of the Congress 
organization and such activity should only be m further- 
ence of a programme which is socialist in act on and ob¬ 
jective This, in fact, amounted to vetoing the CounciJ 
entry as the Congress was not expected or prepared to 
adopt a socialist programme 

The more positive resolution of the Socialist Confer¬ 
ence, which was subsequently moved before the All-India 
Congress Camniittes for adoption, asKod the Congre's to 
adopt a programme that was socialist in action and objec¬ 
tive and for that purpose enunciated certain basic political, 
social and economic principles The resolution read 
‘ tVhereas the preamble of the F^indamental Rights reso¬ 
lution of the Karachi Congress declares that m order to 
end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic freedom of the starving millions 
and whereas, in oidcr to widen the basis of the struggle 
for independence and ensure that even after Swaraj comes 
the masses don’t remain victims of economic exploitation, 

It Is necessary that the Congress should adopt a programme 
ttfst IS srvdalisJ in scijcn Jtnd objcrtii Ihe AIC C xccdid- 

I rb(d r ti 

3 fodlan Annual Aeclitrr, 1331, p 349, 

3 I6td 
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First AlUltidm sathenng of the Congress SoaaSisls 
at Patna 

It was With this analysis of the Indian National Con 
I?® P^Wical scene that these convicts of 

the Nasik Prison decided to organise the Congress Socialist 
Group msidc the National Congress The Civil Eisoh" 
dience Movement was shortly withdrawn and these prison 
ttey held a con 

ference at Poona where a decision to start provincial orga 

F S a «"> 

w JrL 11 , a Congress Socialist Group was formed to- 
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turn itself into a morass from which it will not be possible 
for it to extricate itself 

But though the majority of the delegates were anti- 
Swarajists, this does not mean that they were no-changcrs 
or that they all had the same attitude of hostility towards 
participation in the Councils The Bombay Congress Soci¬ 
alist group, for instance, had openly accepted electoral 
activity as a part of its Socialist programmes But the 
Resolution of the Conference itself on Council entry said 
that the Lahore Congress Resolution calling upon Con 
gressmen to boycott the Councils should not be rescinded 
except by an open session of the Congress^ It declared 
that if the Patna Congress, however, decided in favour of 
Council entry then “the conduct of electoral and parlia¬ 
mentary activity should be in the hands of the Congress 
organization and such activity should only be m further- 
ence of a programme which is socialist in action and ob¬ 
jective This, in fact, amounted to vetoing the Council 
entry as the Congress was not expected or prepared to 
adopt a socialist programme 

The more positive resolution of the Socialist Confer¬ 
ence, which was subsequently moved before the All India 
Congress Committee for adoption, asked the Congress to 
adopt a programme that was socialist in action and objec¬ 
tive and for that purpose enunciated certain basic political, 
social and economic pnnaplcs The resolution read * 
“Whereas the preamble of the Fundamental Rights reso¬ 
lution of the Karachi Congress declares that in order to 
end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic freedom of the starving millions 
and whereas, in older to widen the basis of the struggle 
for independence and ensure that even after Swaraj comes 
the masses don't remain victims of economic exploitation, 
it is nece^ry that the Congress should adopt a programme 
that is socialist in action and objectn e, the AIC C rccom- 

1 IbUi p ts 

2 Indian Annual Rtffltttr, 034, n 

3 Ibid. 

4. ntd. 
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decisions on such matters of vital importance should be 
taken by a formal and representative gathering of socialists 
from all the p ovinces in India and that for this purpose 
immediate steps should be taken to start proiincial orga 
nizations The Patna Programme, along with the resolu¬ 
tion on Council entry and the pariiaroenta y programme, 
Was intended to be the starting point for the Bombay Con 
ference, a guide to the Organising Secretary in the short 
pe'^iod before the Bombay Conference and a basis of work 
for the provincial organizations that were to be started or 
that were already in existence 

On the organizational plane, the setting up of the 
p'ovmcial organizations made rapid stnd's in the period 
between the Patna Conference and the Bombay Confer¬ 
ence which was evidenced by the fact that while at the 
time of the Patna Conference, there were only three pro¬ 
vincial socialist parties, their number rose to 13 by the 
time the Bombay Conference look place The«e provincial 
Congress Socialist parties which sent a total number cf 
137 delegates to the Bombay Conference, were the follow¬ 
ing U P, Gujarat, Bombay, Maharashtra Andhra Bengal, 
Kerala Bihar Delhi, Bcrar, CP, Utkal and A me't It js 
to be noted that these provincial pa ties clearly followed 
the pattern of the Indian National Congress in b-'ing 
foimed on the basis of linguistic units and not on the basis 
of the existing pro\inces of British India But while such 
provincial umls of the Indian National Congress were 
established in pursuance of the recognition of the prirciple 
that the provinces be redivided on a linguistic ba'is, the 
Congress socialists had not >el given thought to this prob¬ 
lem and working as the organised left wmg of the Indian 
National Congress, they simply followed the inevitable 
course of establishing a Congress Socialist Party inside 
each provincial unit of the National Congress 

The Conference elected the following All India Bkccu- 
ti\ e of the Party Jai Prakash Narain General Secretary, 
M R Masani, Mohan Lai Gautam, N G Goray and N S. 

t Sfpon of rift AJCSS Conferenee J93< 
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mends to the Congress to declare as its objective a sociali¬ 
stic state and after the capture of power to convene a 
constituent assembly The Congress Socialists, therefore, 
also issued a tentative draft programme at Patna It is 
noteworthy that Rajani Mukherjee of Bengal moved that 
the Party be organised outside the Congress but this was 
outvoted 

Fust Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist 
Paity, Bombay 

While the Patna Conference was the first All-India 
Congress Socialists’ Conference, the Bombay Conference, 
held on October 21 and 22, 1934, was the first Conference 
of the Indian Congress Socialist Party It was presided 
over by Sampurnanand Purushottam Tricumdas was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee The Patna Con¬ 
ference, hastily convened with the immediate negative 
purpose of checking the drift of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress towards neo constitutionalism, was largely explora¬ 
tory both in regard to the organizational problem of unit¬ 
ing the socialists and other radical elements within the 
Indian National Congress and the ideological problem of 
formulating a clear-cut programme that could provide the 
basis of work for such a party A considerable portion of 
Its deliberations were devoted either to the criticisms of 
the programme of the National Congress or to what the 
National Congress should not do The short programme that 
it adopted, merely affirmed faith in the ultimate objectives of 
a socialist state m India and urged the Congress to adopt 
a programme that was socialistic in action and obSective 
and for this purpose it formulated, in broad outline, the 
social economic and political principles on the ba^is of 
which the constitution of such a state was to be framed 
But it did not clearly define either the organizational on the 
ideological set-up of the Congress\Socialist group, o^ its 
relationship to the Indian National Congress Indeed, it 'Jvas 
felt by the Cengress Socialists gathered at Patna that fitial 


1 Indian Annual Register, 193d, p 344 
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decisions on such matters of vital importance should be 
taken by a formal and representative gathering of socialists 
from all the p evinces m India and that for this purpose 
immediate steps should be taken to start proMncial orga¬ 
nizations The Patna Programme, along with the resolu¬ 
tion on Council entry and the parhamenta y programme, 
was intended to be the starting point for the Bombay Con¬ 
ference, a guide to the Organising Secretary in the short 
period before the Bombay Conference and a basis of work 
for the provincial organizations that were to be started or 
that were already in existence 

On the organizational plane, the setting up of the 
p-ovincial organizations made rapid strides in the period 
between the Patna Conference and the Bombay Confer¬ 
ence, which was evidenced by the fact that while at the 
time of the Patna Conference, there were only three pro¬ 
vincial socialist parties, their number rose to 13 by the 
time the Bombay Conference took place The«e provincial 
Congress Socialist parties, which sent a total number cf 
137 delegates to the Bombay Conference, were the follow¬ 
ing UP,Gujarat Bornbay,Maharashtra Andhra,Bengal, 
Kcrata Bihar, Delhi, Berar, CP, Utkal and A mo** It fs 
to be ncted that these prounclal pa ti'-s clearly followed 
the pattern of the Indian National Congress In b-ing 
formed on the basis of linguistic units and not on the basis 
of the existing pro\Inces of British India But while such 
proiJncial units of the Indian National Congress were 
established In pursuance of the recognition of the prirciple 
that the pro\inces bo redivided on a lirgui'tle ba«is, the 
Co'iprc'W socialists had not jet given thought to this prob¬ 
lem and working as the organised left wing of the Indian 
National Congress, they simplj followed the Inevitable 
course cf establishing a Congress Socialist Partv Inside 
each provincial unit of the Notional Congress 

The Ccnierencc elected the follow Ing All India Excco- 
tlve of the Party Jal Prakash Narain. General Secretary, 
M IL Masani, Mohan Lai Gautam, N G Goray and N S 

I cl nm AJjCSJ> emutr^t* Wl 
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Namhoodnpad, Joint Secretaries, Narendra Eev, Sampur- 
nanand, Kamalidevi Chaltopadhyaya, Purushottam Tri- 
cumdas, P Y Despande Ratn Manohar Lohia, S M Joshi, 
Amarendra Prasad Mitra, Charles Mescarnes, Nabaknshna 
Chaudha y and Achjut Patwardhan as members, Yasuf 
Mcherallj, Sorab Batlivala, Rohit Mehta, Fandul Haque 
Ansan and Ram Briksh Benipun as additional members 

Control ersv tt th the Congress Right on the formation 
of tJic eSJ 

On the ideological plane, apart from mutual discus¬ 
sions among top leaders about the programme of the Party, 
the short intervening period between the two Conferences 
was marked by a serious controversy and a verbal warfare 
bctttcen the Congress Soaalist group and the Rightist 
leaders of the Indian National Congress As we have pre¬ 
viously pointed out > the Indian National Congress and its 
dominant Right leadership regarded the Congress as the 
Notional Organization par excellence and, as such, they 
did not encourage the idea of the Congress, either directly 
or indirectly, participating m the class organizations of 
peasants and workers or of championing their class de¬ 
mands We have also seen, how a 1 ft wing f^at sta ted 
taking shape from 1927 had among its objects the linking 
up of the Indian National Congress with the o'gamzations 
of the exploited masses, with a view to ensuring Ihcir active 
and purposeful participation in the national movement but 
till the formation of the Congress Socialist groups, this L^ft- 
wing was largely an inchoate and amorphous group whose 
cctlvities, despite the efforts of some individuals in taking 
part in the organizations of workers and peasants, remain¬ 
ed confined to propaganda and speeches from the platforms 
of the Congress Absence of organization and functional 
understanding left this Left-Wing weak, if not wholly in¬ 
effective, and the dominant leadership of the Congress had 
nothing to fear from this Left-wing In fact, through such 
resolutions as the Karachi Congress (1931) resolution on 


1 Trrultion lo Con^rtu Chapfrr T 
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Fundamental Rights, it could pacify the individual mem- 
bero of this Left wmg by pointing out that the Congress 
stood for the establishment of an ideal society after inde¬ 
pendence and that, in the meanwhile, it Was the bounden 
duty of all Indians, irrespective of caste, creed or class, to 
preserve national unity by standing behinJlhe banners of 
the Congress and not to do an5rthing that would have the 
contrary effect, by starting class organizations or vocifer¬ 
ously formulating class demands at that stage This way 
of reasoning was not without its effect upon the Left-wing 
itself which was predominantly nationalist and whose 
radicalism first originated for nationalistic reasons 

But the appearance of organised Congress Socialist 
groups offered a challenge to this dominant Congress 
leadership, and the policy and programme that it had been 
pursuing What appear^ disturbing to the Right was that 
organizationally this party proposed to work inside the 
National Congress and that, therefore, its programme was 
bound to impair the unity of the Congress, by not only 
creating a mistrust of the leadership among the Congress 
rank and file, but also, by setting up one class against 
another Above all the ^ght disliked this trumpet call 
of socialism, class struggle, revolution and the like 

In the circumstances, the National Congress had to 
decide whether it was advisable to allow such an organiz¬ 
ation to function inside the Congress, aiid whether even 
the tentative programme of this party announced at Patna 
was in consonance with the creed of the National Congress 
The Working Committee of the Congress, which met at 
Bombay on 17th June, 1934, passed a resolution on the 
Congress Socialist Movement which not only clarified the 
position of the Congress in regard to the movement, but 
which, in fact, amounted to the assertion that the Congress 
Socialist Party, as contemplated, should not be formed 
-However,- these was .no rerfutiou direcfljr prohifa ting its 
formation The resolution read “While the Working 
Committee welcomes the formation of groups representing 
different schools of thought, It Is necessary, In view of 
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loose talk about confiscation of private property and the 
necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the 
Karachi resolution, as finally settled by the AI C C at 
Bombay in August, 1931, which already laid down certain 
principles, neither contemplates confiscation nor advocates 
class-war The Working Committee is further of opinion 
that confiscation and class-war are contrary to the Con¬ 
gress creed of non-violence At the same time the Work¬ 
ing Committee is of opinion that Congress does contem¬ 
plate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
prevent the exploitation of the landless poor and also 
contemplates a healthier relationship between capital and 
labour ”1 Speaking at a public meeting on 1st June, 1934, 
Mahatma Gandhi similarly had expressed the opinion that 
he welcomed the Socialist Party withm the Congress while 
objecting to its programme* He further observed that if 
class-struggle implied violence, it was certainly against the 
creed of the Congress, but if the Congress Socialists accep* 
ted non-violence, he had no objection to Congressmen 
participating in such a srtuggle 

To the Congress Sociabsts, both the resolution of the 
Working Committee and the views of Gandhi carried the 
clear implications of strangling the Congress Socialist 
Movement at its very birth, for they provided so many ifs 
and huts that it would be impossible to work as the party 
proposed To view with favour the existence of a Socialist 
Party, without a sociahst programme, they felt, was a 
subtle way of saying that sociahst and radical forces inside 
the Congress should not be organised on party lines On 
22nd June, 1334, therefore, four of the leading members of 
the C S P, Narendra Dev, Jai Prakash Narain, Sri Prakash, 
and Sampumanand, issued a statement regarding the above 
resolution of the Working Committee, describing it as 
a “deliberate offensive” on the part of the Working Com¬ 
mittee* Indeed, the Congress Socialists attached such 
seriousness to this, that the Bombay Conference even 

1 Indian AVnual negister, 1934 Vol I, p 300 

2 Indian Annual Hegister 1934, Vol ll. News 

3 Indian Antatul Reei^ter, 1934, Vol 1, 314 
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passed a separate resolution on the resolution of the Work 
ing Committee t Since their party proposed to work in¬ 
side the Congress, it was not contrary to the Congress 
creed In fact, on this point they were on quite unassail 
able ground, for the constitution of the Indian National 
Congress provided for all ‘legitimate and peaceful means' 
and not for non violence as the Working Committee reso¬ 
lution assumed In this connection it is noteworthy that 
shortly after this, Gandhi moved an amendment to the Con-» 
gross constitution for the replacement of the words ‘legiti¬ 
mate and peaceful’m the first article of the constitution by 
‘ truthful and non violence”, but the amendment was not 
accepted by the Subjects Committee of the Congress and 
the 1934 Constitution adopted the original creeds xhe 
Socialist leaders also asserted that there was nothing m 
their programme which was contrary to that ‘peaceful and 
legitimate’ creed which they proposed to follow scrupu¬ 
lously "The very fact that we are m the Congress means 
that we accept the principles of using peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate means', they said 3 The resolution of the first con¬ 
ference of the party in Bombay also emphaticaUy asserted 
that participation in class struggle and advocacy of the 
expropriation of property were not in any way inconsisfent 
with the Congress creeds 

As regards the accusation of class war they averred 
that ‘ to speak of the necessity of creating a thing which is 
ever-present is meaningless The question is not of Creat¬ 
ing a class-war but of deciding which side We should take 
in that war, the oppressed or the oppressor” Their aim 
as Socialists, they said was no doubt the ultimate abolition 
of all class struggle by having a classless society Their 
programme aimed at curing the existing society of this 
cancer of class war 

1 Report dS the Tirsi SonoUst ConJeTCnce 

2 Dr R V Rajfcumor Development of the Covgresi Consti uUon, 
pp 6S 69 

2 Dp CV p 3« 

4 Rrport of Firs- Conference Resolution 
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They also refuted the all^ation that their programme 
advocated confiscation of private property What this pro¬ 
gramme provided for was a progressive socialisation of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange This did 
mean a gradual abolition of private property in certain 
spheres It did not mean abolition of all private property t 
Moreover, the programme, as laid down by the Patna reso¬ 
lution Was meant to be brought irv force by the Indian 
state after political freedom had been achieved The Work¬ 
ing Committee, according to them could not bind the 
future Indian state to the creed of non-violence 

It IS to be noted in this connection that this indulgence 
on the part, both of the Congress Right and the Congress 
Socialists, in criticism of each other's pobcy and pro¬ 
gramme, did not cease even after the A1C S P had been 
formally established at the First Conference of the Party 
at Bombay, but continued In varied form throughout the 
existence of the C S P, except during the period of the 
World War 11, when the Congress Socialists, for all practical 
purposes, ceased to be interested in socialism as such and 
came increasingly to assume the role of uncompromising 
nationalists In this mood they, like the Congress Right, 
emphasized more and more the importance of national 
unity Often this spate of criticism and counter criticism, 
assumed serious proportion, specially m early years, and 
at times, it was brought not only to the level of allegations 
and counter-allegations, but also to the level of personal 
attacks The latter particularly left an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust, rancour and bitterness 

To revert to the immediate aspect of this controversy, 
in the light of the aforesaid Working Committee resolution 
and the repercussions that it was likely to have on the 
organizational future of the C S P, it has to be remembered 
that each side tried to justify its respective stand by refer¬ 
ence to the Congress creed and the self same Indepen- 
dnnre Ccagress thg 

Fimdamental Rights resolutions of the Karachi Congress 


1 niW, p US 
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(1931) The Congress Socialists argued that they wanted 
the Congress to work out in practice the implications of 
these resolutions, that they were no less Congressmen than 
other Congressmen and that they, in fact, were the real 
custodians of the honour of the National Congress, the pre 
servers of its prestige and the real continuators of the Natio 
nal Movement that the Congress symbolized i Moreover, 
they contended that as Congressmen representing a particu 
lar tendency, they were well entitled to the propagation and 
advocacy of their views from the Congress platforms, so as 
to be able to convert the majority to their view Under the 
circumstances, the controversy revolved around the acade¬ 
mic—rather legal—question as to which side Was being 
more faithful to the Congress Moreover, the Congress 
Right was in an unenviable position, for despite its aversion 
to the project and programme of the C S P, it could not 
take any precipitate acbon in preventing either the forma¬ 
tion of the party or move for its expulsion from the Con¬ 
gress when It was formed The constitution of the Con¬ 
gress did not contain any article which could preclude the 
formation, by Congressmen, of groups or orgamaations not 
inconsistent with the creed of the Congress Any such 
action could not only have further deepened the mistrust 
of the Congress, on the part of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
unions existing outside the Congress, which, especially after 
the Second Civil Disobedience Movement, were coming in¬ 
creasingly to hold that the Congress was more solicitous of 
the interests of the landlords and the capitalists, but also it 
would not have been well received by that section of Left 
Congressmen themselves who, while they had kept aloof 
from the C S-P and were not, m fact. In full agreement 
With Its policy and programme, were of the view thaf the 
C SP might still play an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the national movement Some of them were even 
of the view that propagation of socialism as an idea was 
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not only not wrong, but even desirable The most out¬ 
standing leader o{ this view Jawaharlal Nehru, whom 
the Congress Socialists were looking upon as their intellec¬ 
tual god father,! and With whom they exchanged greetings 
on several subsequent occasions While it Is hazardous to 
assess a movement in terms of one personality, in this case 
it is diiScuIt to withhold the surmise that the pronounced 
socialistic views of Nehru, along with the affectionate re¬ 
gards in which he was held by the Mahatma entered the 
calculations of the Working Committee in not taking any 
precipitate action regarding the Congress Socialist Move¬ 
ment, as also its old policy of containing the left forces 
Dectstons 0 / the Bombay Conference 

Be that as It may, despite this verbal warfare, the first 
conference of the AIC S P took place on the scheduled date 
in October, 1934 It was attended by 137 delegates from 
IS provincial organizations It was at this conference that 
the constitution of the C SP was adopted, and its compre¬ 
hensive programme, outlining not only the final objectives 
of the party but also the immediate lines of action both 
inside and outside the Congress were formulated 

The constitution, as adopted at this conference, estab¬ 
lished the structure of the Party According to it the name 
of the Party was to be All India Congress Socialist Party. 
The highest executive organ of the National Party was the 
Executive Committee of the Party consisting of one General 
Secretary, four Joint Secretaries and eleven ordinary 
members all elected by the Annual Conference of the 
I%rty The decisions of the Executive Committee were to 
be taken by a simple majority of the members present and 
for ithat purpose eight members were to form the quorum 

i 

1 The PretUcntial Sp«ecH of K Oe» to the Patna Conftrence 
19J1 tahtrein he referred to Wehru at ’our beloved frtend and o* 
‘our ffreat leader ff Dev SocialUm and WoHonal Reoolutftm. 
P 3 ond p 29 Sampumanand on the eontrarv hold* thal 
Wehru had ncflhtng to do with the ejtabUehment of the'Porty 
and that thoush he fried to e*ploSt it once or tuuee bat cm 
the whole hi* otlifude (otoanb tt toas one of amused contempt 
(Sflmpurnanand Memoriee and reflections p 72). 
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The Annual Conference w(ks the second national organ of 
the Party and its highest policy-making body It was to 
consist of delegates from the provmcial parties affiliated 
to the AIC S P, the delegates being elected on the basis 
of one delegate for every twenty members The Annual 
Conference was to meet once a year and its decisions, as 
also the decisions of any special sessions, were binding 
on all affiliated bodies* The orgamzatjonal pattern, thus, 
was not dissimilar to that of the Congress 

The constitution hnuted the membership of the Party 
to the members of the Indian National Congress ‘ who are 
also members of a Provincial Congress Sociahst Party, 
provided that they are not members (a) of any communal 
organization, or (b) of any other political orgamzation 
whose objects and programme are m the opinion of the 
party inconsistent with its own ”2 This restnction on the 
membership of the Party, which made Party membership 
conditional upon the membership of the National Congress 
is to be noted m view of the claim of the Party to be a 
Mandan Sociahst Party We shall turn to this aspect of 
the Party in detail later 

The object of the Party, as set forth in the Platform 
of the Party adopted by the Conference, was two-fold (a) 
'the achievement of complete independence m the sense of 
separation from the British Empire’ and (b) ‘the establish¬ 
ment of a Socialist Sodely*® The meaning of the first 
objective was further amplified in a separate resolution on 
the ‘Meaning of Complete Independence’ which resolved 
that Complete Independence ‘must mean the establishment 
of an Independent Indian State in which an objective in¬ 
volves refusal to compromise at any stage With British 
Imperialism’ * Such an amplification Was necessitated due 
to a number of assumptions and calculations that were 

1 All India Consreij 5octaIirt Partv C^nHUuflan, pfocrammt and 
RefoItftiOn* of the Ftrtt Conference of the Parly 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tli« Platform of the Partp adopted ef the Fhtt Cojiferenee, 

Ootnbav 1334 

4 Reporl of the Flrit Con/ercaeea Renluilon, 
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Uppermost in the minds of the founders It was necessitat¬ 
ed by the fact that the Indian National Congress itself had, 
at its Lahore Session (1929), adopted a resolution which 
declared that the Congress stood for the ideal of Puma 
Swaraj (complete independence) The contention of the 
C S P leaders was that, despite their adherence to this goal, 
the Congress had never clearly defined what this Puma 
Swaraj was to be like Even the Karachi Congress Fun¬ 
damental Rights Resolution, which was the first attempt 
ever made by the Congress in this direction, fell far short 
of the ideal of social, economic and political freedom which 
independence of In^a must mean to the masses, in fact, 
there was a wide gulf between the preamble and the 
substance of the Karachi Resolution! 

This unwillingness on the part of the Congress to 
define the concept of Swaraj meant two things for the 
Congress Socialists It indicated the desire of the Right 
to establish a capitalist democracy in independent India, 
their aversion to socialism being a clear pointer to this* 
But to the Congress Socialists social and economic freedom 
of the produang masses meant only one thing—socialism * 

In this they were supported by Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
wrote “If an indigenous government took the place of 
the foreign government and kept all the vested interests 
intact, that would not even be the shadow of freedom " The 
two fold objects of the C S P closely resembled similar ob¬ 
jects that Nehru had propounded in his “Whither India”’ 
He had said "India’s immediate goal can, therefore, only 
be considered in terms of ending the exploitation of her 
people it must mean independence and the severance of 
British connection, which means imperialist domination; 
economically and socially it must mean the ending of all 
special class pnvilege and vested interests "4 

1 Jal Prakash Naraxn Why SoewHim, p 26 

2 Op CiU p 74. 

3 Ibtd, p 27 

4 J Nehru Whither /ndio» P K 
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Reverting to our argument the Congress Socialists felt 
that it was because o£ this vagueness in the Congress 
policy that the masses of peasants and workers did not 
actively participate m the national movement, but as such 
participation, according to lbe«e socialists, ivas s ne qua non 
of the success of the movement, it wa® essential to make 
dear to the masses in terms quite Intelligible to them what 
Swaraj as conceived by the Congress would mean to them i 
Their demand for refusal to enter at any stage Into 
negotiations on the constitutional issue with the Bntish 
Government was based on the assumption that freedom 
could not be achieved through negotiation and that free¬ 
dom thus gained would not be a real freedom This under¬ 
lying assumption remained throughout the history of the 
C , moreoi er, U was an assumption which it shared also 
with the communists and other left groups The aim of 
establishing a socialist society m a Swaraj India was sup¬ 
ported by the adoption of a programme, the fifteen points 
of Which were regarded as essential before power could 
pass to the producing classes 

1 Transfer of all power to the producing masses 

2 Ceielopment of the economic life of the country 
to be planned and controlled b> the state 

3 Socialization of key principal industries (e g steel, 
cotton, jute, railways, shipping, plantations, mines), 
Insurance and Public ITinillcs with a \icw to the 
progressive soctaJlzallon of the jnstruments of 
production, distribution and CTChange 

4 State monopoly of foreign trade 

5 Organization of cooperative for production, distri¬ 
bution and credit In the unsoclaUred sector of the 
economic life 

C Ettmmalion of princes and landlords and all other 
cHsses of exploiters without ccmpcrsvtlon 

7 Redistribution of land to the peasants 

8 The state to cncovirage and control cooperaltv e and 
collective farming 
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ed by the fact that the Indian National Congress itself had, 
at Its Lahore Session (1929), adopted a resolution which 
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of the producing masses meant only one thing—socialism ^ 

In this they were supported by Oawaharlal Nehru, who 
wrote ‘ If an Indigenous government took the place of 
the foreign government and kept all the vested interests 
intact that would not even be the shadow of freedom ” The 
two-fold objects of the C S P closely resembled similar ob¬ 
jects that Nehru had propounded in his “Whither India”’ 
He had said "India’s immediate goal can, therefore, only 
be considered in terms of ending the exploitation of her 
people it must mean independence and the severance of 
British connection, which means imperialist domination, 
economically and socially it must mean the ending of all 
special class privilege and vested interests 

1 /ai Prafcosh Waratn Why Socialism, p 26 

2 Op CU p 74 

3 IMd p 27 

4 J Nehru Whither Iniita* P IS 
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the Party m these various fields was to he urdertaken 
These immediate demands were broadly divided into two 
sections, political and economic, the latter being sub¬ 
divided into demands concerning labour and agrarian 
demands 

The immediate political demands were to be freedom 
of speech and of press, freedom of association and com¬ 
bination, repeal of all anti national and anti-labour laws, 
reinstatement of all farmers and tenants deprived of their 
lands owing to their participation m the movement of 
national independence, release of all political prisoners 
detained without trial and withdrawal of all orders of 
extemment and internment or restrain on political 
grounds, free and compulsory primary ^ucation and the 
liqu/datton of adult illiteracy, drastic reduction by at feast 
50 per cent of the military expenditure of the Government 
of India, and regulation and control of religious endow¬ 
ments 

Before formulating the separate economic programme 
for the workers and peasants, the following general eco¬ 
nomic demands were made control and supervision by 
the state of industries subsidized or otherwise protected, 
control by state of banking, key Industries and ownership 
of mineral resources, municipalization of public utilities, 
full state control over exchange and currency, control of 
usury, direct and indirect, a steeply graduated tax on all 
incomes including net income from agriculture above 
a fixed minimum and graduated death duties 

The immediate demands for labour were freedom 
of labour from serfdom and conditions bordering on serf¬ 
dom, the right to form unions, to strike and picket, com¬ 
pulsory recognition of unions by employer, a living wage, 
a 40-hour week and healthy quarters and conditions of 
work, insurance against unemployment, sickness accident, 
old age, etc, one month's lea\e every >ear with full pay 
to all workers and two months' leave nJth full pay to 
women workers during maternity, prohibition against em- 
plojTnent of children of sdiool-going age in factories, and 
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9 Liquidation of debts owned by peasants and 
workers 

10 Recognition of the right to work or maintenance 
by the State 

11 ‘To everyone according to his means’ is to be the 
basts ultimately of distribution of economic goods 

12 Adult franchise which shall be on a functional 
basis 

13 The State shall neither support nor discriminate 
between religions nor recognize any distmction 
based on caste or community 

14 The State shall not dlscnimnate between the sexes 

15 Repudiation of the so-called Public Eebt of India t 

While the objective section of the Prograroine sought 

to define the concept of Swaraj, the Plan of Action indicat¬ 
ed the immediate lines of work along which the Party was 
to function This provided for two separate though not 
unconnected bnes of work work inside the National 
Congress and work outside it The work inside the Con 
gress was to be performed with a view to secure its accept¬ 
ance of the object and the programme of the Party 2 

The work outside the Congress was to be devoted to 
orgamsing peasants and labour unions and participation in 
those that were already m existence “for the purpose of 
developing and participating m the day to-day economic 
and political struggle of peasants and workers and mtensify 
the class struggle of the masses and of creating a powerful 
mass movement of independence and socialism ’ 3 

Other fields of activity outside the Congress were the 
organization of and participation in Youth Leagues, 
Women’s Organization, Volunteer Organization, etc for 
the purpose of winning their support for the Programme of 
the Party 4 

It also formulated certain immediate demands which 
were to form the basis on which the immediate activity of 

1 Of the Partv ttiojlted al the First Bwi^ov Conjsrenet, 

3 Xt)i4. 
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women and children under sixteen in underground inln- 
mg equal ttagcs for equal work and weekly payment of 
wages whenever demanded 

The immediate agnnan demands advocated were 
elimination of land lordism in Zamindan and Talukdari 
areas without compensation encouragement of coopera¬ 
tive farming, liquidation of debts owned by workers and 
peasants, liquidation of arrears of rent, complete exemp¬ 
tion irom lents and taxes of all peasants with uneconomic 
holdmgs, reduction of rent and land rei.*enue by at 
least SO per cent, abolition of all feudal and semi- 
feudal levies on the peasantry and penalization of 
illegal exaction of rent or money decrees of homestead, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasants’, 
holding which is ]ust sufficient to maintain an average 
peasant familv * The office of the Party was first located 
at Banaras and U then shifted to Bombay 
Ideology 0 / t/ie C SJ> 

These Platform pomls indicate somethins of the 
general outlook of the CSP founders but they tell us 
little of their exact ideology or of their political approach. 
Independence and sociahsm are the goals, and for both, the 
participation of the masses is seen to be necessary But 
how did they visuahze the relation between the two goals ’ 
Was one to precede the other or were they in some way 
complementary ’ Moreover, in terms of political tactics, 
what was to be the attitude to the existing Congress 
leadership and towards their own membership of the 
Congress 

It is when we critically look at the CSP for a clari 
fication on all these points that difficulties increasingly 
arise and we come face to face with confusion not only of 
aims and ideals but also of the tactics that were sought 
to be adopted for their realization Behmd the hetero- 


1 Platform of the Party 
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Reneity of the C S P outlook was the heterogeneity of the 
people who went to constitute it In fact, what was called 
the C S P was not a homc^eneous group It was a qu®er 
assortment of all sorts of people often poles apart in idco 
logy and outlook Fabian Socialists, Marxists, Kautsky- 
ites, Stalinists, Leninists, Trotskyites Rosa Luxembergites 
and even Gandhites and Vedantists constituted the conglo 
meration that the CSP was What united them on a 
common platform was their uncompromising adherence to 
nationalism and the goal of national freedom, no less than 
their opposition to the programme of nationalism advocated 
by the Indian National Congress and their further claim 
that they subscribed to socialism no matter how varied 
their conception of socialism might be It was the general 
situation Itself rather than any homogeneity of outlook 
which helped to bring them on a common platlorm 

For this purpose it is necessary to remember the 
circumstances in which the CSP was born and the factors 
which shaped the outlook of the Congress Socialists A 
band of left Congressmen, some of whom were old enough 
to have taken part in both the Non*Cooperation Movement 
of 1921 and the Civjl Disobedience Movements of 193n.31, 
and 1932-33, but most of them young men With experience 
of only the two Civil Disobedience Movements, came face 
to face with the failure of the movements and realised that 
the weaknesses of the Congress lay in its very foundations 
both organizational and ideological This view was shared 
by all left Congressmen whether they later chose to style 
themselves as Congress Socialists or preferred to remain 
inside the Congress as individual left Congressmen What 
distinguished the Congress Socialists from the remainder 
of the Congress left Was that they yoked their socialism to 
the chariot-wheel of their goal of independence and en¬ 
deavoured to make it the basis of an independent party 
Fundamentally, the quest remained the quest for Indepen¬ 
dence Thus a variety of strands linkup up oJ national¬ 
ism with socialism, and achieved with such a variety of 
emphasis and undertaking, served to make Congress 
socialism the complex and heterogeneous phenomenon 
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Was one 10^“^ ,hl *’'•*=“ ‘Be two goals ’ 

complementary ? Moreo^er^*in°*f 

what Was to be tho ” terms of political tactics, 

leadership and towards th? existing Congress 

Congress ’ own membership of the 

"cat.'on“„“'? tTesT^^f, “* 'Bo C S P for a clari- 
arise and we come face to f * difficulties increasingly 
Pms and ideals but al» m'S,";"' "ot only of 

‘o be adopted for them *Bo‘ "ere sought 

their realization Behind the hetero- 

Ptai/om n, 
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Lm oirr rn r™ ‘>'= ■iislmgu.shed 

Ma™ vTewf *» who held orthodox 

comrtex "“'■“"“'‘sm with sociaham was a 
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luhons m ,r “ ^ ^ ^ ‘""‘“'y »f nahenal revo- 

Sy .iadf “““ "P‘ -«P‘ ‘heae 

organ.zat.onoiy‘„ten«rfih““T' ““ 

in the coT)rfiti«», V.L ” ® scale Was impracticable 

.hese'Jlhor yeu r 

mcrained m + 1 ,^ / studies served two purposes, they 

t.onS;t:Vo/s "Tt “ 

opposed to cooperation’ ?^‘poct struggle as 
turther remforcJi k '' '“"'•'•“'■onalism, this was 

,, by the Congress could not succeed 

per.e“ceTort‘he%l°”’''‘"n'^ '“'‘b The ex 

ure, coupled with th^‘ hegislature, its fail 

leaders, Sy lid to th “'■•“P 

in the eves of th«.« discrediting of constitutionalism 

lea&to'rLrNli."^ "■«' 

Party m th. 4 *. u. *= leader of the Swaraj 

lhe £lleirta^ H Das Froil 

nences ta the t' had declared that his expe- 

oould no^bl secu^lr'' '”"y“'«l him that Swaraj 
a join, s.a^m^'ig V B 

dent of the Assemhi j c*t^' ^>oen the Presi 

Geneya 71930 ^“?®'”’*'“ '"‘’andra Bose, from 

could not obta.r^^n n '“rther and asserted that India 
utterances thougl, ?hlrse^tl'l^“,f "y"'™''"" Stray 
tones to the disLsrfnL * by' ""ty formed the under- 
early thirties among many Congressmen during 

souS'th’eTr'Icmlri"'' “*"”ohonal field further con- 
Ihe crisis of the calhSit “bpyPyod whal they called 
tne capUallst democracy In both economic and 
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the Congress should he lundamcntally altered in order to 
achieve complete independence’* 

There emerged another aspect in the leftist politics 
in India of this period namclyt the endea%our to link the 
problems and destiny of India with the problems and des 
tiny of the world outside The introduction of this aspect, 
of internationalism was novel in India and jf jy^'Fave 
aside the communists, it was first introduced largely by 
Jawaharlal Nehru Among Congressmen iE~was he''^o 
for the first time since 1927 started criticising the narrow 
nationabsm of the dominant Congress leadership, pointed 
to the dangers of an isolationist policy, and urged Con¬ 
gressmen not to cut themselves ofl from the currents of 
world politics In his preddcntial address to the Lahore 
Congress in 1929 he had given a clenr formulation of his 
policy In his presidential address to the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress (1935) he put the issue in even sharper tones when 
he declared that the choice before the world was between 
Socialism and Fascism The former left Congressmen 
some of whom later became Congress Socialists only fol 
lowed him in this respect The role that this aspect of 
internationalism played in their conversion to socialism 
was on the following reasoning Nationalism so far prac 
tised m India had failed in its objective and therefore, 
there must be something wrong with it to remedy it one 
must turn to such revolutions in other countries, this study 
and the analysis of the world forces and situations showed 
that only socialism held the field and therefore it must 
be adopted Here the march clearly was from nationalism 
to scciahsm with the pnme motive of making nationalism 
mote effective But once that summit of socialism Was 
reached the reasoning was reversed the other Way about 
the analysis of the World forces shows clearly that the 
choice before the world was between socialism and fascism, 
socialism was inevitable and, therefore India must adopt 
the sociabst Way 


1 .N Dev ^gcialusi and-NaNoMtl-Kevolunon, 5 >p 74-7S 
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The two sets of arguments were by no means anti¬ 
thetical and were often employed by the same person or set 
of persons Nehru, for example, employed both at times, 
so did Narendra Dev, J P Naram, etc, but there is an e'o- 
ment of compulsivencss in the second which has also to be 
noted, for the subtle implication was that, even if one 
Wished to, there was no other path to follow but the path 
of socialism This was indicated by N Dev In his presi¬ 
dential address at the very first all India gathering of the 
Congress Socialists at Patna in 1934 “Socialism is m the 
air We carmot escape it 

From this there emerged another phenomenon, name¬ 
ly, the irresistible tendency to identify socialism with 
Marxism As Soviet Russia was the Mecca of their hopes 
and aspirations Marxian Socialism and Soviet Russia came 
to be equated The Soviet was regarded as the practical 
experiment of the theory of Marxism and though its mis¬ 
takes were realired, they were regarded as inevitable and 
excusable s As Soviet Russia was rogarded as the practical 
pathfinder of the world aflbctcd by depression and disease, 
so was Marxism, m realm of theory, thought to be the in¬ 
evitable key to all social economic and political revolutions 

There were jet other roads which led to Congress 
Socialism The experiences of the left Congressmen who 
had been working xn peasants’, workers', students’ and 
jouth organizations, served to bring some of them to tho 
socialist fold. Wc have earlier seen how some Congress¬ 
men, with a view to making the Congress movement more 

1 N Dtv Socullm and Aall^xal Revolution, Pm eddrm lo Pint 
Smion oj the All India SonailV Con/erenre p, 3 

2 J P Aaroin " hv SocwIUm * p 5“ Speollna al«nit Ili« Soriel 
enxriment he toyi -‘When viUi (e*i-iubrt mlttsket ronnot t>« 
eroided. fnurh leu can Ibey be avoided when ort experi- 
mentmo «cith mlllwnf of tnen and «n» lUth c< the fllobe" And 
farther “l-rt not {he Rnutana* nUtokci blind ns to their 
(Treat aehiererrent*. to Ihe I«»onj they er* traehiny Let true 
parlour j'WIOKjphm trrln orer then e«d jhake their tcrptle liUle 
hradt Por «t leho «*e to do thinyi vho hare a tail. 
b^'/OTf at U it the preet pHnrIpte of a nev life trhirh (he 
Rumant ere to boUly prettl^^g that elone li cf ralne' 
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effective by bringing it in contact with the masses, had 
started work m these bodies Initially, they had not started 
their work on the basis of any socialist Ideology or doc¬ 
trine, except the desire to agitate among them and organise 
them for the amelioration of their immediate, burning 
grievances They were prompted by an utopian ideal to 
raise the working people above their existing life But the 
experiences of their work the apathy of the masses etc. 
led them to search for those methods and Ideologies which 
had prepared the masses for successful revolutions in 
other countries It was here that socialism came to their 
help But as in the case of many others, socialism came 
as much for their asking as without it, and in their case, 
too, socialism came m the wake of the same national and 
international forces operating upon the scene, and m the 
cases of many, it came so suddenly that it could not be 
digested, nor were its full implications reabsed 

As a result of the activities and propaganda of these 
new and enthusiastic converts to socialism, socialism be¬ 
came popular and it became a fashion to be socialist The 
profession of faith in socialism became the very sign of 
progressiveness Thus the previously quoted assertion of 
N Dev that ‘Socialism is ui the air* was largely a descrip¬ 
tion of this diffusion of socialist ideas and their pervasive¬ 
ness In this climate of thought, others were recruited to 
socialism, some, no doubt, with firm Intellectual conviction, 
but many came out of a desire to join themselves to what 
seemed to be the current fashion The atmosphere was 
somewhat unreal and a socialist worker of to-day looking 
back to this period has made the comment “Socialism 
was in the air not as a distinct creed, programme and 
organization, much less a way of life, but as a sort of 
fashion 

Recruits to the Congress Socialist Party, though not 
to Congress socialism itself, came from other directions 
also Some of them were those revolutionaries who believed 

1 W, Uimave evolution of Sccialbt PoHcy, P 2 
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In violent overthrow of the foreign rule WithdrawaJ of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement led to a recrudescence 
of their activity Others were simply attracted by Congress 
Socialists’ talk of socialism and revolution, and that too 
under perfect legal conditions Even before 1934 some of 
them had been successfully converted to Marxism through 
meeting commumsts while in prison or in ordmary life 
They might even have joined the Communist Party, but 
llus Party was declared illegal m 1934 the very year the 
CSP Was formed, a fact which helped to swell the ranks 
of the C S P 

In the conditions of illegality some communists' also 
joined the C£ P Only a handful came In the beginning 
but they entered In large numbers when the umted front 
tactics Were adopted- 

The assemblage of all these diverse elements on tho 
platform of the CSP was bound to make it a heterogo^ 
neous body, though not a hybrid growth Their pull In 
dilterent directions was not only reflected In the ideology 
and the tactics of the CSP but plagued its very existence 
for years to come It Is noteworthy that despite these 
difterenccs there was a rare sense of comradeship among 
the founding fathers This had been testified by a number 
of them Sampumanand says ‘ We w ere not only 
fighters for freedom but apostles of a new age, a new orien¬ 
tation of human life a new mission and the hostility to 
which u e were subjected by most of the old leaders cemen 
ted our bonds of comradeship still more firmly ’ t 
The Founders of the C.SJ*. 

The du ersitj of outlook is made clear if we examine 
the \*icws of the persons who constituted tho AIC5P 
Executive Committee elected at the first Bombaj Confer¬ 
ence Sampumanand, who presided at the Bombay Con¬ 
ference was a leading •member of the Pirty at this lime 
and in 1938 he wrote a book called ‘ Somaji ad“ (Socialism) 


1 Ojk. OUT ti 
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He also cooperated with the other leading members of the 
Party like N Dev, J P Narayan, Sn Prakash etc in contn- 
buting to Samyavada Ka Vigula (The Clanon Call of Soci- 
absm) In 1940 he wrote and pubhshed Vyakti aur Raj 
(Individual and Society) “Samajvad” abounds in Marx¬ 
ist formulations and throughout the author felt proud to 
style himself a scientific sociabst and a Marxist,! though 
this did not prevent him from dedicating that book to the 
Absolute 

But, however inconsistent it may be to attempt to 
combine Marxism with ideahsm, God and rehgion, Sam- 
purnanand was only typical of those who saw no difficulty 
m the enterprise He, Uke others of his kind tramed in the 
traditional Indian philosophical thought, was not unaware 
of the fact that Marxism seemed to conflict with ideahsm of 
the traditional Indian philosophy but he thought that the 
difficulty involved was not insunnountable, either in theory 
or in practice In the preface of his book “Samajvad", he 
says “I have tried here to show that in places this 
doctrine comes in conflict With the Indian philosophical 
thought To many people, who accept the socialistic pro¬ 
gramme in general and also accept the Economic Interpre¬ 
tation of History, there seems to be some inadequacy in 
this theory U is the duty of these people to see how this 
aspect of the theory can be strengthened and how far it 
can be reconciled with idealism There are many students 
of philosophy who have been influenced by the Advaitism 

I C/ for example hij onalv*!* of ‘the Marxian 5neitti/lc Socuilum 
vihere he giv«a reaeons for oddlni; Iht term ■scientljle’ ‘ It i» 
necessary to add the adjective 'Scientific' Many people hove 
storted caUmg themsetoe* eociolwt limply becouse to style one¬ 
self Socialist is regarded as a sign of progressitcness There are 
many In India who don't like the Russian Communist Party or 
the Indian Congress Socialist Party but still call themselves 
Socialist ” (Transloted from Hindi see Sampumanand Samaj- 
vada p 67) Ayain on page CS of the seme book he writes "The 
importance of ihe theory of tlarx and Engels is proi^d by the 
fact that to day by Socuilists is meant only those who are their 
followers oil others hove *o add an adjective of some kind or 
other" He also pivcs hw preference for Marxian Sodalism as 
the best type of SociaHm 
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of Shankar I am one of them and thmk that Dialectical 
Materialism and the Economic Interpretation of History 
are not inherently in conflict with Advaitism ’ -i This search 
for reconciliation took many forms and in course of years, 
as was to be expected, it ended in complete abandonment 
of Marxism and even of Socialism 

The view that Marxism Communism and Socialism 
(and they were all indiscriminately regarded as identical 
at this stage) were not irreconcilable with the philosophical 
and the cultural traditions of India was shared by various 
sorts of persons including even many non Socialist and 
Rightist Congressmen It would appear, however, that the 
Rightists took the view for the purpose of disarming the 
socialists by pointing out that the ideals for which Marxism 
and Socialism of the West stood were nothing new and 
that they were preached by the Indian thinkers of the by¬ 
gone ages The same thing was said of the relationship of 
Gandhism to Marxism when it was pointed out that Gan 
dhism stood for the same ^alitarian social and economic 
order for which Marxism stood and that it was merely 
Marxism minus violence However this sort of reasoning 
had an effect contrary to that intended for it carried the 
implication that Marxism was good as good as Gandhism, 
only the means adopited by the Marxists were bad This, 
in a way, earned propaganda m favour of Socialism and 
Marxism, for in the minds of many this argument over 
means was bound to be obliterated and Marxism came to 
be consciously supported 2 

To return to Sampurnanand, because he persisted m 
this belief he even criticised ethics morality God and reh 
gion, and state and law, for the role that they were playing 


See hts Samajvad transMed from Htndt „riy>n,na 

Th« wo, realteed tong afUr by the 

etrengih of the commtinls^e m post mdependerH 

them and in a recently jmWwhed boofc . ju,, ,tand 

K G M«hniu>al« there « « complete 
and Gandhwm and Morxtsm ore preienfCtJ as two 
doctrines 
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m the existing society as the handmaid of the possess 
ing class In this he brings the usual Marxian catch- 
phrases to describe their rolei Indeed m his writings we 
find one of those few occasions when a few Congress Socia 
lists criticised the class-character of morality God and 
religion This we shall deal with more extensively when 
we come to consider the Marxism of the C S P 

Thus he tried to be true to both Historical Materialism 
and Spiritualism by showing that though the ultimate rea 
hty was the Brahman of the Vedant which was the ultimate 
cause of this world yet in this material world the Dialecti 
cal processes described by Marx are in operation Thus 
speaking about Marx and Engels he says To me their law 
of development seems to be quite right I do not hold that 
matter is the ultimate reahty of this world or that cons¬ 
ciousness is a derivative of matter I am a believer in 
Shanker s Advaita according to which Truth Consciousness- 
Bliss Brahman is the ultimate reahty This world is the 
appearance of Brahman But m this world of appearance 
development takes place m the way described by them 
(that 18 Marx and Engels) This is also true about 

the Economic Interpretation of History One who regards 
human consciousness as eternal will also admit that along 
with the economic factors the independent laws of 
consciousness also work ^ |] 

Thus by positing a conscious being he could however 
incongruous it would appear to be performed the miracle 
of reconciliatmg the two views and could show that along¬ 
side of the economic factors thought and ideas play a great 
part in history It enabled him to accept a socialistic pro 
gramme without necessarily binding himself to materiahs 
tic metaphysics It provided that philosophical basis of 
socialism after which he was hankering 

Yusuf Meherally bom in 1903 son of a prosperous 
businessman and brought up in ar aristocratic way was a 

1 H * Sama;rada pp It 13 

2 See WJ VyaW our Raj p es 
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substitute member of the Executive He had become 
famous in connection with demonstrations relating to the 
Simon Commission and was one of those Congress Socialists 
who were radical and revolutionary more in the pohtical 
than in the social sense Influenced more by the writings 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi and by the Sinn Fejn Movement 
of Ireland and the Chinese and Russian revolutions, he was 
m favour of adoption of more revolutionary methods by 
the nationalist movement His idea of energizing the 
nationalist movement by associating it with the youth of 
the country found concrete expression in the birth of the 
Bombay Provincial Youth League m 1928, which was very 
prominent in the demonstrations against the Simon Com¬ 
mission and in the Civil Disobedience Movements Hia 
launching of the National Militia was done with the same 
purpose 

Mrs Kamla Debt Chattopadhya} a, educated at Bed¬ 
ford College, London is a literary Hgure and a social 
Worker She took a prominent part m the Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence Movement She presided over the Second CSF 
Conference at Meerut in 1936 and had been one of the 
most consistent of Congress Socialists She also earned 
her radicalism ^^lth the All India Women’s Conference, 
which she charaefenzed as being controlled by the bour¬ 
geoisie She was always m favour of taking part in 
constructive activity 

Jal Prakash Narain, for many years the General 
Secretary of the Party and its most popular leader, was a 
Marxist at this stage There was the stamp of Marxism 
on all that he wrote and spoke during this period, the 
cbmax being his “Whv Soaalism” Born of a poor peasant 
family in Behar, he was, by the conditions of his birth and 
the early expenences of life, well suited for the reception 
of Marxism under the Influence of which he came during 
his student days in USA, where he had to work his way 
through the University When he returned to India in 
1929, both Gandhi and Nehru developed a fancy for him In 
1930 Nehru made him the President of the Labour Research 
Department of the Congress He was a cntic of Gandhism, 
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though he was one of those few of the Congress Socialist 
leaders whom Gandhi regarded m being near to him His 
wife, a product of Gandhi ashram at Sabarmati, was a 
thorough-going Gandhite, and a link between the two 
Narendra Dev, another great luminary of the Party 
and its patriarch, was also among those who professed 
faith m Marxism But he was not as orthodox as J P 
Naraln, and was, indeed, a non-doctnnaire In politics he 
was first a follower of Tilak but later other revolutionary 
traditions influenced his outlook He had rather Kauts- 
kyite tendencies Bosa Luxemburg's humanist outlook 
also influenced him In a country like India, he thought, 
the Work of revolution could be earned more by the 
peasantry He was not, bke the orthodox Marxists, oppos¬ 
ed to Gandhi’s Constructive activity but thought it inade¬ 
quate He appreciated the role of the middle class intel- 
lectuab in the development of socialist thought and move- 
'hient but also valued peaceful class struggle Marxian 
Dialectics and the materialistic interpretation of history in¬ 
fluenced him, but his faith was not that of a blind devotee 
He valued them as Bernstein would have valued them He 
was also not prepared to identify Marxism with Soviet 
Communism 

Dr Rammanohar I/3hia was bom of a Marwan family. 
His father was a Congressite and it was from him that 
Lohia first got his introduction to the nationalist movement. 
He took his doctorate in Political Economy from the Berlm 
Unii ersity While in Europe he had come In contact with 
Dr Schumacher, Braiisford and other Social Democratic 
leaders He had also seen with his own eyes the rise of 
Hitler, and developed a strong aversion for violence This 
provides the background to his ideology By temperament 
and outlook he was social democratic from the very begin¬ 
ning He was neither proKioramunist nor pro-Marxist He 
founded the 'Congress Sodalist*, first published from 
Calcutta, which later became the official organ of the 
an& "was lihen publisbed Irom 
Bombay He is an individualistic thinker and has not bound 
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himself to any fixed doctrine He was one of those Con¬ 
gress Sociahsts who were devoted to Gandhi and his tech¬ 
nique of struggle, but at the same time he was opposed to 
the Right wing of the Congress and its policies He was 
not a stable member of the Party, being unwilling to con¬ 
fine himself to party discipline or party ideology i 

Achyut Patwardhan, also a prominent Congress 
Socialist, Was bom of a rich nationahst-minded family He 
was more a Gandhite than a Sociahst and preferred unos¬ 
tentatious work to high-power-pohtics Had circumstances 
been such as to force a choice upon him he would have 
given up socialism rather than nationahsm and further, 
if any such occasion had ansen he would have thrown the 
Congress Sociahst Party itself mto cold storage rather 
than split the National Congress lake Meherally he was 
more a radical m poUtics While a student at the Benares 
Hindu University he had been greatly Influenced by 
theosophy and peing a Gandhite in temperament and out¬ 
look, he was ethical minded and stood for spiritualisation 
of social and political conduct 

M R Masani, for some time the General Secretary of 
the Party and its President at the Lahore Annual Confer¬ 
ence (1938), was an influential member of the Party As 
a student in London his outlook had been influenced by the 
Fabnns and other theoreticians of the British Labour 
Party He visited Soviet Russia in 1927 and came back 
exhilarated and full of enthusiastic admiration for 
Soviet Russia 2 After this visit he became disillusioned 
With the Social Democracy of the "West He writes “The 
story of Social Democracy in leading states like England, 
France and Germany is pretty well known It is a story 

1 For a brief Account of tht live* of Y Meherallv Warendra Dev 
J F Naram fCamata Debt R M Lahta A Patviardhan A 
Mel ta isee C S Bhargava | Leaders of the Left An account 
of the I vee of Noravn ond Dev i* to be found In rinfroduction 

-V .in jT .P ^Nnaiiii jond^ Jipj< 

Socialism and JVational Revolution respectivelv A good bio 
graphy of the life of JfaraH ta in Hindi by Rambrtksh BenJpvri, 
And for the shortest possible account sce ihe Rindutthan Tear 
Boole (Current), 

2 His, Socialism p, ii 
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of weakness, of lack of leadership and of an absence of 
confidence in the very creed professed Under the cover 
of the slogan of the inevitability of gradualness the social 
democratic leaders refused to move towards Socialism at 
all”! Speaking of this change he writes “Many of us 
ha\ c at one time or another in our lives turned with some 
hope from the barren record of the Social Democrats to the 
communists "2 He visited Russia for the second time in 
1935 from which visit, however, he returned with some 
doubts and fears but in his own words ‘ kept them to myself, 
hoping things would right themselves before long and 
publicly continued to praise Soviet achievement ”3 In this 
phase of his thought he displayed some Trolskyite tenden¬ 
cies He was later opposed to the dominant Marxist group 
of Narain and was against the policy of cooperation with 
the communists on which ground he resigned in 1939 He 
reconsidered socialism m 1944 and lost faith m it 

Asoka Mehta, though not a member of the first Execu¬ 
tive because he was still in prison, had taken part With 
others while m Nasik Prison, m drawing up the blue print 
of the Party, and had been a very influential member of 
the Patty He was for years editor of the Party journal, 
the “Congress Socialist” He was among those whose 
appreciation of socialism had developed largely on empiri¬ 
cal grounds He also was opposed to the Marxian orthodoxy 
of Naram 

A more or less similar pattern of heterogeneity in 
temperament and outlook is discernible if we take into 
consideration other members of the Party, whether they 
were members of the Executive, or were, in one way or 
mother influential m the Parly The complexity of ideas 
lurthcr increases if we take into consideration all those who 
joined the Party later Thus among the members of the 
Party who ol some time or other adorned it were 
the followng • Nabakrishna Choudhary, later Chief 

1 op Cit, p 32. 

3 1614, V 35. 

3 Ov. Ctt, p M 
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Minister of Orissa, the late Hanhar Nath Sastri who be¬ 
came the President of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress from Us very foundation E M S Namboodripad 
who later became the Chief Minister of Kerala, and P 
Pamamurthi (both later became members of the Polit- 
bureau of the Communist Party of India), N G Ranga, 
the peasant leader, etc 

Another factor to be kept in view is that almost all of 
these Congress Socialists were middle class intellectuals, 
the proletarian and even peasant elements being almost 
negligible Narendra Dev truly characterised himself and 
his colleagues when he observed at the very first gathermg 
of the Congress Socialists that the social foundation of this 
new school of thought which had appeared within the Con¬ 
gress was the democratic intelligentsia ‘ Most of us", he 
said “are only intellectual socialists' t The Party thus 
was predominantly middle class in composition In the 
bogmmng Us influence m the trade unions was almost 
negligible and it did not draw its membership from the 
trade unions the only trade unionists in the Party being 
Sibnath Banerjee and Hanhar Nath Sastri The members 
of the Party were not even predominantly Kisan (peasant), 
although the number of Kisan workers was pretty large 
and many of its leaders were associated With Kisan 
organizations that were shooting up in large numbers m 
the country 

Policies end factics of the CSP 

Equipped with this knowledge of the elements that 
initially constituted the CSP let us now turn to a detailed 
study of its policies and tactics The Plan of Action 
referred to above declared that the Party was to work 
Within the Indian National Congress with a view to secur¬ 
ing its acceptance of the objects and programme of the 
Party 2 This aim to make the Congress an instrument of 
the policy of the CSP was a line of thought inside the 
Party which existed since its formation out m a vague and 
nebulous form with no tactical line prescribed In his 

1 N Dev Socialism ond National Rovolution p 23 

2 The Plotfonh 0/ the Party, the Fir*{ flombav Conjerence Report 
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presidential address to the First Session ol the All India 
Socialist Conference, N Dev spoke of -onr endeatour to 
influence the Nationalist Movement in the direction of 
social sm He further said “The Congress to day may 
accept socialist programme only m a mutilated form but 
the whole drive of the nation will be m that direction 

the masses^l’’™'^™"' “ devolving upon 
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In this tactic a distinction was made between the two 
goals of independence and socialism and the view was 
taken that the task of the Congress was only to lead a 
successful struggle for freedom Therefore, the main task 
of the Congress Socialists was considered to be the organi¬ 
zational and ideological reorientation of the Congress so 
as to make it the most uncompromising, umted, anti- 
imperiahstic front of the people Consistent with this, 
the propagation and fight for sociahsm was left to be 
earned on from the platform of the party and it was agreed 
that on the Congress platform only the anti-impenalistic 
struggle was to be waged- 

Thus as early as September, 1935, Jai Prakash Narain, 
while giving his presidential address to the Bengal C S P, 
observed that “the first and the mam task of the party is to 
develop the anti jirpenaJist movement He went on to 
say ^‘Our work within the Congress is governed by the 
policy of developing it into a true anti-imperialist body 
It IS net our purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder¬ 
stood to be, to convert the whole Congress into a full 
fledged socialist party All we seek to do is to change the 
content and policy of that organization so that it comes 
truly to represent the masses, havmg the object of eman¬ 
cipating them both from the foreign power and the native 
system of exploitatiorL”* Continumg'm the same spint the 
Meerut Thesis of the Party declared that the party should 
take only an anti-impenalist stand on the Congress plat¬ 
form and that it should not place a full socialist programme 
before the Congress 3 

Indeed, it differentiated between the immediate and 
ultimate tasks of the party and maintained that the “im¬ 
mediate task” was to develop the national movement into 
a real anti imperialistic movement * The Thesis further 

1 J P Narain Toward* 5(rv9(rl« p 130 

2 Ibid. 

3 Meerut Thesis adopted at the 5«e«7»d Con/erence o} the CSP, 
JanuaT]/, 1938 

4 Meerut ThtsU. 
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demands for the peasants, labour etc, on the basis of which 
they were to be organised * 

Tlie Faizpur Thesis of the Party put the whole policy 
question m clear terms “The anti-impenalist struggle 
can’t be separated from the day to day struggle of the 
masses The development of the latter is the basis for a 
successful fight against imperialism Therefore, our fore¬ 
most task outside the Congress is to develop independent 
organizations of the peasants, workers and of other 
exploited sections of the people ”2 

But these organizations, while functioning indepen¬ 
dently and carrying on their own programme, were to be 
organizationally linked up with the Congress by the method 
of collective affiliation 2 

The work Inside the Congress, firstly, was connected 
with its reorganization The organizational and constitu¬ 
tional set up of the Congress was held to be to a great 
extent responsible for its non-radical character The 
Congress was organised on the basis of individual paid 
membership and most of its members came from the pea¬ 
santry and the middle class, but they were mainly inactive 
members Their activity was normally confined to electing 
delegates and repr€sental;ives once a year In fact, between 
the Congress organizations and most of Its members there 
was a more or less the same relationship that exists bet¬ 
ween a party and the broad electorate in a democratic 
country Its members, moreover, had no day-to-day contact 
with the masses or their grievances To vitalize the Con¬ 
gress, therefore, it was essential to make thorough-going 
changes in its constitution For this reason, therefore, the 
C S P at the very first Bombay Session suggested a number 
of amendments to the Congress Constitution which could, 
in its opinion, change the organizational face of the Con¬ 
gress These included sudt changes as the amplification 

1 TMi Chapter, beginmug' 

2 Ibid 

3 In the nett Chapter we ehall discuw what praetieal tteps were 
taken bji the CJSF tn collaboration with other le/tUt* to brinsj 
'thif obovt, though it (lut not SHCceeit ii} thU. 
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gut did this transformation of the Congress into a 
mass antl-lmponalist body necessarily involve the change 
of leadership of the Congress ? In the beginning the Party 


gave 


the Impression that it did The activities and utter¬ 


ances of many of Its leaders, and some early theses of the 
party themselves clearly indicated that they wanted, then 
and there, to replace the bourgeois leadership of the Cong¬ 
ress by the leadership of revolutionary socialism Thus the 
Meerut Thesis of the Parly, while speaking of the imme¬ 
diate necessity of developing the national movement into 
a real anti-imperialist movement, said • “It is necessary to 
wean the anti-imperialist elements m the Congress away 
from its present bourgeois leadership and to bring them 
under the leadership of revolutionary socialism ”5 

In pursuance of this policy the C S P leaders attacked 
the Congress leadership In much the same vein in which 
the communists had been doing with regard to the Congress 

1 import 0/ tht first eSP con/erence, Btmibav. Amendmenjj to 
Congrei* ConitltWUon 
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organization as a whole But the Congress Socialists did 
not attack the Congress organization as such, because to 
them, in spite of its leadership and programme, it was the 
only national organization of the Indian people This is 
not to say that there was not some lack of clanty regarding 
the characterisation of the National Congress To take 
only two examples, while Narendra Dev, a top ranking 
loader of the Party, maintained that the “National Congress 
IS not a mass organization but an organization of the petty 
bourgeoisie (lower middle class) ",i the Faizpur Thesis of the 
Party charactensed the Congress as a mass organization 
under the dominance of bourgeois leadership 2 

But regarding the diaracterisation of the leadership 
of the Congress and its role, there was no doubt In the 
minds of the top leaders of the C S P Thus the Faizpur 
Thesis said . “This leadership is unable to develop within 
the frame work of its conception and interests the struggle 
of the mass to a higher level But the same thesis also 
made it clear that this characterisation of the Bight did 
not mean that the class composition of the Right was Itself 
bourgeois A part of it was undoubtedly so, but on the 
whole It was petty-bourgeois under the dominance of the 
bourgeois interests and subject to the limitations of the 
Indian bourgeoisie ^ 

It was this analysis of the character of the Congress 
leadership which defined the task of the Party within that 
organization, and which was embodied in the Meerut Thesis. 
This task was further elucidated in the Faizpur Thesis 
which said that the task within the Congress Was not only 
to ' wean away the anti-impcnahst elements from the 
bourgeois leadership but so to develop and broaden the 
Congress as to transform it into a powerful anti imperial¬ 
ist front ”5 It envisaged a complete rebuilding of the 
Congress starting from the bottom and working upwards 

1 N Dew in Satnvawado Ka Biguta p 23 

2 The Fatzpwr Then* 

3 Ibid 

4 ibid 

s n><d 
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It was whjle elucidating this process of rebuildmg oi 
the Congress organization that the character and role of 
the leadership of the revolutionary socialism m the national 
movement was amplied For this an analysis of the class- 
composition of the nationalist movement was made, and 
although it was admitted that the nationalist movement in 
India, as in other countnes was to be a multi-class move¬ 
ment, the bourgeoisie was not only to be denied leadership 
of the movement but it was even denied any place in it at 
alL The nationalist movement in India, it was argued, was 
to be multi class movement consisting of the workers, pea¬ 
sants and other petty-bourgeois elements (the lower middle 
class and the intelligentsia) 

But the role of all the constituents of the multi-class 
nationalist movement was not considered equally revolu¬ 
tionary It was, therefore, thought that the leaderships of 
this mo\ement must devolve upon the proletariat The Faiz- 
pur Thesis said “The anti imperialist struggle in India is a 
multi-class struggle of the peasantry, working class and 
the middle class The working class in India though orga¬ 
nizationally weak and politically not sufficiently conscious 
of its role, 18 none the less potentially the most revolution¬ 
ary class But the struggle of the Indian masses for free¬ 
dom W)U not reach its objective unless the working class 
is m the vanguard of that struggle Therefore, it is our 
task as socialists to see that it assumes a histone role in 
the national movement The leadership of revolutionary 
socialism means nothing else 

In the writings and utterances during this period of 
the two top ranking leaders of the Party, J P Naram and 
Narendra Dev, we get a further elucidation of this policy 
This policy involved direct and immediate challenge to the 
Right leadership, who, therefore, immediately retaliated m 
kind One thought m the Rightist attack against this 
policy Was that they (i e Socialists), by this policy were 
endangering national umty so essential at the moment 
The issue is joined by Nsrain in Chapter IV of his book 


I Fai-pur ThetU, 
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“Why Socialism”, where he discusses the tactics of tho 
anti imperialist movement and their relation to socialism 
and the Party, and he begins with an analysis of Nation and 
National unity and m tho course of this nnaljsis gradually 
develops the tactics essential to this policy Drawing upon 
Marxism and referring to the growth of nationalism in 
other countries as also in India since 1857, he showed that 
‘a nation does not in reality mean the whole nation,” that 
nationalism did not comprise the interests of all the chsscs 
and groups within it, that in dlflercnt times dlfloront 
classes constituted the ‘Nation’ and give expression to 
nationalism, and that it depended upon the circumstances 
of history and the structure of society ns to what particular 
class or group would play the role of leader in it He 
showed how the Indian nation wos made up of princes, 
industrialists bankers, merchants, peasants labourers, etc, 
how nationalism did not mean the same thing to all these 
classes, how the freedom of one of them was not the simo 
as the freedom of the other nor was the manner In Which 
they would fight for freedom the same for all Then ho 
took up an analysis of the position of these different classes 
and evaluated their role in the nationalist movement The 
princes depended for their existence upon imperialism and 
were opposed to the nationalist movement because basic* 
ally it stood in opposition to imperialism The landlords, 
largely the creation of imperialism could not take an un¬ 
compromising stand In the movement The bigger land¬ 
lords had always been solidly behind imperialism and those 
landlords who joined the movement were not at oil inter¬ 
ested In ‘ opposing or even agitating against imperialism ” 
Their sole interest lay either with their ambition to occupy 
posts in the higher services or to ensure that, In the event 
of any concession being made by imperialism and more 
power being given to Indnns, their interests would not 
suffer In the process * 

What about the bourgeoisie ’ It could Lo argued that, 
as in the W'ostcm countries the bourgeoisie was the natural 


I Ibid p 13% 
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leadet of the nationalist moveiiient Narain observed that 
it could not perform this role in India The bourgeoisie 
even in the Western countries was no-''longer a revolution¬ 
ary class Once it had triumphed over feudalism, it had 
withdrawn from the revolutionary course The special 
limitations of the Indian bourgeoisie, moreover made it 
all the more important in the national movement Firstly, 
the Indian industrial class had grown up under the aegis 
of imperialism and was completely at its mercy, economic¬ 
ally and politically, therefore, it was unable to oppose 
imperialism ^Secondly It could be satisfied with ■facilities 
for economic^ development and thirdly, it would support 
nationabSm only'when the latter aimed at’ placing it in 
power t / r 0 j 

The position of the peasants and workers oa the con- 
traryi was ^ilTerent National freedom means only one thing 
to peasants that is freedom from exploitation whether 
foreign or native As a method of struggle the peasants 
had always known only one method—that of direcf action 
Such action, however, was as dangerous for the foreign 
oppressor as tor the native and It was m the latter’s interest 
that the peasants did not become conscious of their poli¬ 
tical and economic destiny likewise for the workers 
freedom meant freedom from wage-slavery by social owner¬ 
ship _of means of,production and,‘like peasants they knew 
only 'direct action'" ^ '■ 

On the above analysis, Jlaram showed how there was 
no such thing -as national uraty whuJh the socialists were 
trying to dwtroy Any talk ol united front with the bour¬ 
geoisie Was futile but this was-in fact, what the Right lead 
ership was preaching The servile role of the Indian 
bourgeoisie made any united front of the masses With it 
absolutely out of question The alternative basis of 
the national movement that arose from this analysis was 
one of Indian masses minus the bourgeoisie and it was 
necessary if this was to be created the demands of 


1 IWd. p 133 
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freedom from exploitation must be^placed in the forefront.! 
The fifs^‘requirement fcft- the development of this front was 
the building up' of class^organizations'^of the’m'asses,’ parti-' 
cularJy of peasant and labour unions. These unions Would 
organise their struggle against oppression and exploitation, 
and through that^struggle develop in^themselves that'ahti- 
imperialist consciousriws hnd solidarity which would^lead 
them finally to defeat imperialism 2 For this it'was esse'ntial 
that their organizationsr should not aim merely at wringing 
concessions Ironi the ’exploltlng,classes.' ^They must,"not 
aim at adjustment with exploitation and oppression but at 
complete freedom from 'them; they musY.be revolutionary 
and not reformist. • ' - - ^ 

But along side these class-organizations* of the masses, 
there must also be developed a common ‘political organiis-' 
ation which would permit them to .carry^ on the anti-Jmpe- 
rlalist struggle.2 The class organization,would enable the 
workers and peasants, etc. tQ develop their e^'onomic* and 
pbjJticarstruggles separatelyil but (here'was also the’need 
oi an organization to/integrate" th^ .acifyity. 'But it may, 
be argued,’ was noVihe Congress such an organization ? 
The ^answer was both ‘yw’ and ’hoV The Congrera ih'its 
existing form vyas "certainly .not such- ah' organization.^^ 
Neither its constitution, nor Jts programme answered the 
requirements of such an organization., But it could ^‘be 
made such an organization because, objectively speaking, 
it represented the national sentiment of the Indian masses, 
and there were large petty-bourgeois-element' in It that 
were objectively anti-imperialist . ( . , , 

What, then, must the CoDgre« do to become such an 
organization of the masses ? It must declare that It.did not 
represent the bourgeoisie and that it stood as much against 
them as against imperialism.* It must declare ;,unequ{vo- 
cally that it was representative of only those classes,in 

1 opt Cit. t> isi. 

2 J6uf, p. isr. 

3 ibid, p 153. 

4 Ibid, p 154. 

5 Ibid, p. 154. 
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India which were uncompromisingly anti imperialist It 
was, therelore, essential that the Congress should not, as» 
at the moment, be silent or reticent in denouncing the native 
system of exploitation on the plea of preserving national 
umty, ‘ Those who wish to develop an anti4mperialist 
consciousness among the roassM must maTce up their minds 
about the native system of exploitation—the junior Impe- 
nalism They will fail in their purpose, as they have done 
so far, if they advocate the retention of the latter and the 
elimination of the former And, therefore, the Congress 
must list among its objectives such items as complete inde- 
pendence^transfer of all political and economic power to 
the producing masses, nationalisation of all key and large 
industnes, hanks, mines, plantations, etc, abolition of land¬ 
lordism in all its forms, land to the idler of the soil, liqui¬ 
dation of all debts owned by peasants and workers These 
were to form -the minimum common demands ot the masses 
on which basis their struggle was to be led It was in the 
course of these struggles that anti-impcrialist consciousness 
would dawn upon the masses Theoretically, and by a mere 
piopaganda, it was difficult to impress upon the masses the 
connection between native vested mterests and Imperial 
ism Experience had shown that it was difficult to dnve 
homo to the masses how an economic agitation which was 
naturally aimed immediately against indigenous vested 
mterests could become a force against imperialism 2 But 
if was in course of their struggle that they would come fo 
realise that the system of economic exploitation which was 
grinding them to poverty was an integral part of imperial¬ 
ism and that '<0 fight against it meant a fight against 
impenalism itself 

It IS to be noted that the processes envisaged in this 
transformation of the Congress involved not merely a “con¬ 
version but a disruptiofi also Naram was more explicit 
on this point in his address to the Bengal C S P Conference 
(1935) Developing the thesis he said “I am not saying 

1 Opt Ctt p isi 

2 See J P VoTOln '‘Toiparit Struggle ” p IjS 

S Ibid 
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lhat by vorking in this manner we shall win the Right 
wing to our programme and thus ‘conv*ert’ the Congress 
The Congress, os it is constituted at present, can’t hold 
together very long The moro successful wo are In pushing 
our programme, the nearer the day when a split will occur 
In it ”i 

These tactics were clear Tho Congress that was to 
emerge after this transformation would be a new Congress, 
both organizationally and Ideologically. Indeed, it would 
inevitably and automatically have led to the ousting of the 
Right leadership not only from Its dominant position but 
from the Congress altogether, whether this was the deli- 
beraje aim (as In the beginning) or not (as later on) It 
was a reflection of tho conception of tho Peoples' Party 
which Roy advocated in the twenties and was advocating 
in a modified form even then. In elTect it also amounted 
to accepting the thesis that tho communists hod been Dd« 
vocating at this stage namely, that the djsniptlon cf the 
Congress was the sine <jua no« of the success of the nation¬ 
alist movement* W'hcro the Congress Socialists seemed 
to dilTer from the communists was that the;^ did not attack 
the organization as such but onl> its programme. Its Right 
leadership and Its organizational defects. It followed frem 
this that they also dlflered In their view that the act of 
‘disruption’ should proceed iwn pn-sati with reorganization 
of tho Congress, designed to make Jl a more ellec'l\ c body 
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and the Fundamental Rights Resolutions of the Karachi 
Congress * This is not to say that the ideals enunciated m 
these tWa important Resolutions were regarded as adequ 
ate 2 But it'was felt that even if these two Resolutions did 
not go far enough their importance lay in the fact that 
they laid a basis of certain ideals whose very imphcations 
necessitated not only the formulation of certain other 
ideals but also a change in the Congress regarding both 
programme ah^ organization 

The Karachi Congress resolution in particular said that 
its aim was not only the political emancipation of the 
Indian people but also their social and economic emana 
pation and it would be remenibered that it was felt essen¬ 
tial In achieving the latter aim to make revolutionary 
changes in the existing economic and social structure of 
society and to remove the gross inequalities But Narain 
said that the Congress after talking of revolutionary 
changes btines its head In sand 2 

Here the bone of contention with the Congress lay in the 
meaning that was attached to the expression economic free¬ 
dom It was argued that economic freedom could not be- 
secured merely by passing the puny measures that the 
Karachi Resolution rather fearfully enumerated < If all 
that the Congress understood by economic freedom was 
death-duties and national ownership of key^mdustnes it 
would be a very fine freedom that it would confer on the 
people 5 

It was here that the minimum economic programme 
that had been formulated on socialistic reasoning was 
sometimes presented without any reference to sociahsm 
itself Economic freedom it was argued could only mean 
political and economic power to the producing masses It 
was never concealed that to them as socialists economic 

1 We referred to both of these »i» Chap Transit on to Congrese 
Socialism 

1 htviA. nV/wi-vi. ‘rt, •bit* raceti 

3 J P Narain Whu Socialiem P 25 

4 Ibid 

5 Ibid -p 25 
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freedom meant only one thing—sociahsm and nothing else 
But it was also asserted that wh it thej were asking the 
Congress to adopt was not a socialistic programme but 
that minimum economic programme common to all anti* 
imperialist elements which, when put into practice, would 
offer political and economic power to the producing masses 
and on which basis these element? could be brought into 
the Congress so as to make it a really mass organization 
without which it could not succeed. 

This line of argument was more frequently used to 
counter the protests of Right leadership agawst preaching 
socialism and against the charge of dividing the nation on 
the issue In reply they could say that in formulatmg this 
anti-impenahst programme and in adopting the line they 
were following they had never used the term socialism Thus, 
Narendra Dev, speaking at the Gujarat Socialist Confer- 
ence, said ''Our resolutions which have been discussed 
in the Congress are not of a sociabst character .. . . 
Even the so called ‘sociahst’ resolution did not speak of 
socialism but sought to define what Swaraj would mean 
for the masses”! it was essential for the Congress to 
make clear its picture of Swaraj ‘‘Let us win Swaraj first” 
tactics which the Right Wmg was following were Wrong 
Congress could not shut its eyes to ultimate ideals These 
ultimate ideals were, of course, the ideals of socialism, 
and on this question of ultimate ideals, they, in spite of 
this tactical line, were not prepared to surrender to the 
Right ‘ The question at bottom”, said Narain, “is one of 
the values and ultimate objectives which once determined, 
the rest becomes a matter of logical sequence If the 
ultimate objective is to make them prosperous and happy, 
to free them from all manners of exploitation, to give them 
•unfettered opportunity for development, then, socialism 
becomes a goal to which one must irresistibly be drawn ’ 2 

It Was m this vein that Jai Prakash Naram, the General 
Secretary of the Party, issued the following circular to 
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the Party workers early in 1935 “Nothing should Tie done 
which may antagonise the genuinely nationalist elements 
and drive them to join hands with the compromise seeking 
Right-wmg Nothing can be worse than adopting such 
tactics as may divide the Congress into two hostile camps 
socialists and non-socialists We should, on the contrary, 
try to take the militant nationalists with us and divide the 
Congress into the latter and compromising moderates 
I wish further to emphasize that we should on no account 
isolate ourselves from the Congress” i 

But what, one may ask, was the need for socialism or 
for talk about socialism m this immediate task of develop¬ 
ing and prefeetmg the national movement^ Could noti 
this he done without any reference to socialism or without 
any so-called socialistic programme as the Party leaders 
themselves used to say ’ It was when faced with this 
abandonment of socialism in the nationalist movement 
that some of the Party leaders, specially the Marxists 
among them, amplified what aerardmg to them was to be 
the connection between socialism and national revolution 
In the Falzpur thesis of the Party there was a special 
section on “National Independence and Socialism” which 
read “In view of the fact that considerable confusion 
exists In the country on the question of the realisation of 
the struggle for National Independence and Socialism, this 
Conference declares that though the immediate objective 
of the mass struggle in India Is the achievement of com¬ 
plete National Independence and the capture of power by 
the masses, the servile role of'the Indian big business, the 
chronic crisis of capitalism all over the world, the increas¬ 
ing pauperisation of the people >and the role that the 
workers, peasants, and middle dasses must for these reasons 
play In the struggle for national emancipation are bound 
to give the national revolution a socialist orientation 

“It Is the opinion of this conference, therefore, that any 
attempt to drive a hard and fast demarcation between the 
national and socialistic revolutions In India was wrong In 
principle and misleading and that the spread of socialist 
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consciousness and organization among the masses not only 
does not weaken the movement for genuine national inde¬ 
pendence but strengthen it and is, therefore, one of the 
basis tasks of our Party 

Socialist leaders were indeed so convinced of the fact 
that socialism was the only goal, that to them it was un¬ 
thinkable how It could not play a directing role even in the 
national movement They were even of the opinion that 
such a movement could not succeed without it What they 
thought about it Was better expressed by Narendra Eov 
I personally agree that the Congress is not a platform for 
sociahsm and its mam task is to develop the anti-impenal- 
ist struggle But we should not forget that under present 
conditions such a struggle can only develop if we succeed 
in linking it up with the economic demands of the masses 
and this object can only be achieved if there is a party with¬ 
in the Congress that persistently agitates /or the acceptance 
0 / the economic programme It also holds that there is an 
urgent necessity for catrymg on an incessant propaganda 
for socialism among the Congress workers, for, the more 
We succeed m this direction, the better are the chances for 
the acceptance by the Congress of an eflective programme 
of anti-imperiahst struggle ”2 

Sometimes it was also argued that the studv of socialism 
helped in understanding tb** laws of history and of histori¬ 
cal growth which understanding was quite necessary for 
the healthy and effective development of the national 
movements For it was felt that the Congress was under 
the mfluence of ^ csted mferests and a clanfication of issues 
was necessary 

Indeed for the Marxists among them the line of action 
was abundantly clear The task of transformation and re¬ 
building of the Congress envisaged processes which, as we 
have already shown, would have led to the 
ousting of the Right leadership and could have 

1 Fol-ptir T^«Tl^ 

2 W D«> Sortallm and rreflonat Berolutiofl p TT 

3 UrnUx Addrets to Ifie fifft Mettion of llw Bihar 393S. j> 9 
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made the Congress a mass anti-impenalist move¬ 
ment under the leadership of revolutionary elements 
and under the circumstances, they would have led the 
whole national movement towards, a social revolution In 
this tactic there was to be no demarcation between the 
national and social revolution and the one was to merge 
into the other It was what they called a Leninist stand 
The Answer of the Congress Soaalists to the charges 
by the Left and the Right 

The Congress Socialists had their critics both from the 
Left and the Right and the top ranking leaders of the Party 
took pains to answer them The literature that was pro¬ 
duced on the subject formed the most vigorous that the 
Party ever had 

Answer to the Left — The Leftist critics of the C S P 
included the Communists and the Roylsts, who though on 
different grounds, were criticising the existence of the 
Party t During the first two years of the existence of'the 
Party the communists argued that the C S P was not a 
truly socialist party but was an example of social fascism 
and that if it was a truly socialist party it should not remain 
in the Congress which was the ntass orgamzation of the 
Indian bourgeoisie and that by remaining in the Congress 
it was onl> increasing the hold of the bourgeoisie o^'er the 
masses Royists argued that the chief task facing all im¬ 
perialists Was to strengthen the Congress by making it a 
truly representative mass organization and that this was a 
‘nationalist’ and not a ‘socialist’ task and, therefore, inside 
the Congress, the Congress Socialists should not function 
as socialists and as a Party but as mere Left Congressmen. 

Various Congress Sodalist leaders met these criticisms 
of the leftists Narain maintained that by remaining in the 
Congress they were not strengthening the hold of the bour¬ 
geoisie over the anti-imperialist elements within the Con¬ 
gress, on the contrary, the very purpose of the Party re¬ 
maining in the Congress was to weaken by inside propa¬ 
ganda and education, that hold and ripen the anii-impeii- 

1 We »hall refer io their views in detail in the next Chapter 
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alist elements for a final break with it i He also argued 
that it was the Party’s going out of the Congress that 
would, by isolating the most conscious elements m it from 
the rank and file, lead to its continued attachment to the 
bourgeois programme 

Both Narain and Dev expressed many times <he view 
t^at the responsibility for their organising a separate Party 
of Socialism lay on others and in particular on the com- 
mumsts, who followed a wrong policy in relation to the 
nationalist movement represented by the Congress 2 
Narain also met the criticism of those who maintained 
that the Congress was a bourgeois body and thus ndiculed 
the whole idea of its transformation He said that the socia¬ 
lists did not hold such views He admitted that the Congress 
as then constituted was dominated by the upper class m 
terests and its leaders were uncompromisingly opposed to 
admitting into Us objectives any programme of the economic 
emancipation of the masses Yet there was a very ’arge 
body of opinion which would welcome such a programme 3 
It was this section which was to be persuaded and brought 
under radical left leadership Indeed the process of radt- 
calization of the Congress started from the time the left 
elements started taking shape and had not the communists 
left the Congress In 1929 this process of radicalization 
ueuJd hsie gone much farther* There was no doubt that 
‘ ultimately by a process of transformation the Congress 
can become a fit instrument for the achievement of our 
objective 

One line of leftist criticism was that socialism was 
a speaal task of the prolelanat and that It was only a 
workers' party that could build It To accomplish this task, 
therefore, it must act as an independent clas-force and 
must bale an independent pobtical organization outside 

1 Opt Cn, p 15T 

2 N Dec SocuiUJtn onrf /Vattonat Hrrofu p U 

2 J P Narsin Totrardi Stnioot« P 130 

4 Ibid. P 133 

5 N Dtv SoclatUm anS Natlonel Revolution, V HI, 
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the Congress To this was also sometimes added the 
criticism that it was difficult to reconcile nationalism with 
socialism The socialist leaders repbod to these criticisms 
variously Firstly, they pointed out that their left cntics 
did not take into consideration the circumstances in which 
the C SP was horn namely, its origin in the course of the 
national movement ^ They also argued that being born, 
out of that struggle, the Congress Soailists could not and 
should not keep out of the movement "We don’t wish to 
isolate ourselves from the great national m ivement wluch 
the Congress symbolizes ’ ^ Since many of those Congress 
Socialist leaders proclaimed themselves to be Marxists,’ 
they also felt it necessary to point out how their being 
Marxist did not mean that they should not take part in the 
national movement As Marxists their goal certainly was 
the establishment of sociabsm but the existing stage of the 
Indian struggle was that of the bourgeois democratic revo¬ 
lution and, therefore it would be a suicidal pobcy for socia 
lists to cut themselies off from the national movement that 
the Congress undoubtedly represented 3 Of course, this did 
not mean that they were drawing any hard and fast line 
between national and social revolutions As Marxists, 
they said, \hey could not do so In the Indian conditions 
the probabibty was that both the revolutions might be 
carried out simultaneously, but nothing could be said about 
it with certainty Only this much could be said with cer. 
tainty, that for a subject country national independence 
was an mevitable stage on the way to socialism < "Capital¬ 
ist democracy is any day preferable to serfdom and sub¬ 
jection to alien rule And he will be a short sighted and a 
very narrow sociabst who Will refuse to take part in ‘ a 
national struggle simply on the ground that the struggle 
IS being principally conducted by petty-bourgeois elements 
of society, although he will ma^ ceaseless efforts to give 
it a socialist direction In the peculiar conditions of India, 

1 AT Dev Socialiffm and National Reuolullon p 74 

2 Addrei* 0/ N Dev, at the F»rjt Po no Conference Ibid p 4 

3 Ibid ! y 

4. Ibid. 
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the socialist can very well work within the Congress and 
confine the national struggle with socialism t 

Congress Socialism m reality Dev argued was the 
Indian transihteration of. the Russian Social Ef’mocracy 
which expressed the independence of the two revolutions 
the one social and the other political 2 Dev said that for this 
reason the Party might have called itself Social Democratic 
Party but that name had acquired bad connotations due 
to the betrayal of the European Social Democrats m the 
First War 3 But it had also to reject the name communist 
party because certain approbnum was attached to the Com 
munist Party for its isolation from the national move 
ment^ The word Congress that was added to Socialism 
symbolized this struggle for a democratic regime 5 

Answer to the Right —Similarly the CSP leaders 
met the various chaiges from the Right Against 
(he charge of disruption they argued that 

they really were not disrupting the Congress 

but Were only strengthening it by aiming at its 
reorganization «o that it might qui<Wy and effectively attain 
the goal of independence that it had put on its banner 
Speaking about it Narain said People believe that that 
Would destroy the national character of the Congress. 
What It would -eally do^ however was to convert it from 
a bourgeois body into a mass organization It would mean 
a sudden leap for the Congress though a fall from its pre¬ 
sent respectability 8 Wc have already noted how in re¬ 
plying to the charges of the Congress Working Committee 
the CSP leaders categorically stated that they were cus 
lodians of the Congress and that they wanted to enhance 
Its prestige Sometimes the Bight Congress leaders also 
made the charge that as internationalists they were not (o 
be relied upon in the national mo%emcnt To this the 

1 Ibid. 

2 opt CP p m 

3. IMd. 

■* IbW. 

S Ibid. 
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Socialist leaders replied that there was no antagonism bet¬ 
ween independence and socialism, and that nationalism and 
internationalism could be very well combined i It was 
only a crude, self seeking and egocentric nationalism that 
came in conflict with internationalism Socialist interna¬ 
tionalism, in fact, was the only panacea in this world of 
sovereign nations 

Socialists were often accused by the Right wing Con- 
pressmen of “attempting to import a foreign system m 
India” In meeting this charge Naram said that the so- 
called ‘Indian’ solutions could not take the place of social 
i«m under the existing conditions 2 He argued that the 
Indian society had changed so drasticallly since these 
solutions were offered and its problems had been trans¬ 
formed so radically that the ideas of the social philosophers 
of ancient India hardly bore any relation to existing facts ^ 
Landlordism was an un Indian institution, mills and fac¬ 
tories were new and so also were the classes that had 
sprung up Thus the society that had emerged m India, 
its econ'bmic system resembled similar societies and simi¬ 
lar systems in the countries of the West Capitalism was 
a universal phenomenon and so likewise was socialism 
which came into being as a reaction to this system As an 
inevitable reaction to the capitahst system 'socialism was 
not bound by any national frontier ■* 

Naram further showed that m India too there was 
poverty on the one hand and wealth and luxury on the 
other In India too there was exploitation and the means 
of production were also m private hands And be it re¬ 
membered that Was independent of imperialism and would 
continue even after it* 

The objections to socialism were put in 6ther ways 
also It was often argued that India’s conditions were 

1 Norendro Dev Ib d p 67 

2 J P NflToin Toioord* Struggle p 21 

3 Ibid 

4 J P NaraiTi Why Socuillsm * p 25 

5 J P Naroin Tou«iTd» Struggle p 105 
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peculiar, that India’s trandiUons were diilerent, that India 
was an industrially backward country and, therefore, social¬ 
ism was inapplicable here. As regards this plea of back¬ 
wardness, Narain admitted that the existence of feudalistic 
relics In India would modify its problems to some extent 
but tt would not change Us essential nature. 'Hie balance 
of power between the various sections of the exploited 
mdsseS would be somewhat dilterent and their transition 
to socialism slower, otherwise their goal as well as their 
initial task of overthrowing the mixed system of capitalist 
feudal exploitation and rule, would remain essentially the 
same as in the developed capitalist countries t 

He also met the cnticism that socialism was opposed 
lo Indian culture. He said that os far as he could see 
Indian traditions were not “averse to the sharing of life 
and Us privileges “ To set socialism and Indian culture 
AS antithetical on the supposed ’individuabsm’ of the latter 
was not correct If individual perfection was the goal, it 
was dilTIcult to see how it could not come under a socialist 
society. Individualism had been the predominant motive 
In Indian culture only In Uic sense that perfection of the 
Individual had been its Ideals, never In the sense of a narrow 
sclf-sccklng individualism. Such perfection was only 
possible Under a socialist society. 

Cntiatm of Dr. Das’ Ancient Scicnttfie Socialism 

Among the altcmalives to socialism that were sugge¬ 
sted in India, constructed on the various pleas of spiritual¬ 
ism, Indigenous Indian system, eternal principles of Indian 
thought and culture, etc was one suggested by Dr. Bhag* 
wan E«8, the renowned theosophisl scholar of Benaras and 
n close associate of Mrs, Annie Besant. In his book 
“Anaenl \ts. Modem Scientific Socialism" and very many 
other articles and c533j"s, Dr Das elaborated what he re¬ 
garded as bis Scheme of Ancient Scientific Socialism,* 


Ibbt. p. V 
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Socialist leaders replied that there was no antagonism bet¬ 
ween independence and socialism, and that nationalism and 
internationalism could he very well combined ^ It was 
only a crude, self-seeking and egocentric nationalism that 
came in conflict with internationalism Socialist interna¬ 
tionalism, m fact, was the only panacea in this world of 
sovereign nations 

Socialists were often accused by the Right wmg Con- 
cressmen of “attempting to import a foreign system in 
India" In meeting this chaise Naram said that the so- 
called ‘Indian’ solutions could not take the place of social¬ 
ism under the existing conditions * He argued that the 
Indian society had changed so drasticallly since these 
solutions were offered, and its problems had been trans¬ 
formed so radically that the ideas of the social philosophers 
of ancient India hardly bore any relation to existing facts * 
Landlordism was an un-Indian institution, mills and fac¬ 
tories were new and so also were the classes that had 
sprung up Thus the society that had emerged in India, 
its econ*bmic system, resembled similar societies and simi¬ 
lar systems in the countries of the West Capitalism was 
a universal phenomenon and so likewise was socialism 
which came into being as a reaction to this system As an 
inevitable reaction to the capitalist system socialism was 
not bound by any national frontier * 

Naram further showed that in India, too, there was 
poverty on the one hand and wealth and luxury on the 
other In India, too, there was exploitation and the means 
of production were also in private hands And,'be it're- 
membered, that Was independent of imperialism and would 
continue even after it ^ « 

The objections to socialism were put in bther ways 
also It was often argued that India’s conditions were 

1 Karendra Det> Ibid, p 67 

2 J P Naram Towardt Stmggle, p |i 

i J P Narafn Why Soctalwn* p 25 
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(except as may be made absolutely unavoidable by 

ruthless abduracy on the part of capitalists), but class- 
reconciliation, not a classless society, nor a dichotomised 
Rich and Poor Society, nor an infinitely subdivided fissi-. 
parous casteful Society, but a ‘Society of Temperamental 
Vocational classes justly coordinated an equitabi 

lity in the partition of different kinds of work and of cor- 
respondmg appropriate sufficient Recompense and Incen¬ 
tive nor the crushing of all individuality 

but the careful fostering of individual speciality in conso¬ 
nance With Social solidarity, not a sudden and complete 
break with the past but a continuity of the peculiar 
National Genius of the best ancient Traditions not 

abolition of Religion and Property and Family but 

the indigenous and genuinely philosophical psychological 
‘Ancient time-tested Scientific Socialism’ of the best Indian 
Tradition ” 

It was such a solution that according to Dr Das Manu 
had given m his permanent Plan of the Individual life and 
the Social Life In combination for the whole of the Human 
Race In that Plan were included the fundamental Princi¬ 
ples of Planned Education, Planned Family lifo Planned 
Economy, Planned Defence, Sanitation, Judication, and 
Planned Religion Recreation, Artt 

Et Das thought that tho psychologienl principles on 
which the Vamishram Dharma was based were eternal and 
as such applicable in all ages and to all countries It was 
because of this that he ntide a trenchant criticism 61 
socialism and communism He enticised the latter for 
abolishing religion private property and family He 
thought that instincts for food for private possession, for 
properly for spouse are inherent m the embodied soul * 
ahd that ‘religion is spiritual hunger the psjchfeal counter¬ 
part of physical hunger' ^ It Is their misuse that is the 
cause of the greatest miseries of man For example priest¬ 
craft was a ‘perversion of religion’ But there was nothing 

1 Set 0 Das fbkt pV 9 7 
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Dt Das it would be remembered, was the co-author 
of the Das Das Swaraj Scheme on the basis of which the 
Swaraj Party was sought to be organised In early tw cntles i 
Dr Eos had been also critical of the Congress and Gandhi 
for not making clear the social, economic and bolitlcal goals 
they were aiming at In this he Was with the left, though 
his reasons were different, lor while the left forces criti¬ 
cized the Congress for this \agueness and ambiguity be¬ 
cause they wanted it to declare Itself for complete social 
economic and political emancipation of the Indian people. 
Dr Das was more critical of It because ho wished that the 
social economic and political pattern to-be should bo based 
on the ancient Hindu ideals, especially those prescribed by 
Manu, the social theoretician of the ancient Hindus Re¬ 
action in India to these Manultc ideals had been two-fold. 
There were those who regarded them as reactionary and 
unprogresslve and at best out of date and unsuitable and 
unworkable in contemporary Indian conditions And there 
were the extremists on the Right who thought that these 
Ideals were based on those eternal principles which were 
the copyright of the Indian thought and that, therefore, 
they should bo copied blindly Dr Das took a different 
position He of course, belonged to the Rightist group in 
this controversy but he also criticised the complexities and 
defects that had, In the course of time, grown around the 
scheme Stripped of these defects however, he thought, 
the Manuite solution was not only workable in India but 
it Was also the only ideal that should be emulated by the 
present generations of Indians U wns this old puritan 
Vamashram Dharma prescribed by Manu which "Dr Das 
styled as Ancient Scientific Socialism and presented it as 
an alternative rather the only altemati\e to Modem 
Saentific Socialism 

In the Foreword to his book Dr Das laid down what 
might be called the theoretical foundation of his whole sche¬ 
me He writes "India’s slogans should be not merely the 
Materialist Interpretation of History "not class war 

1 We Teferred to It In CTvopter W, beginning 
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modem society strong industrial and commercial classes 
had emerged and, by o’^ership of means of production, 
they had a dominating hand in every aspect of soaal life 
They even controlled'organs of state-power i And even 
in a society in which the division which Dr Das envisaged 
were carried out, this^class would be dominant and would 
control all administrative and executive professions 2 

Another great problem, the Socialist leaders argued, 
was how this division was to be carried out and who was 
to carry It out It was on this practical test that the 
scheme foundered Np modem state would be iwilling to 
undertake this task, not merely because of the stupendous¬ 
ness of the task which j^uired to put people in the four¬ 
fold divisions and to make them conform to the codes 
prescribed for them, but also because the wealth-owmng 
class Would resist such an attempt^ 

Dr. Das, Indeed, suggested that this was not to be 
carried out by any state, and that the method employed 
was to be that of persuasion and for this, it was essential 
to create a permanent class of persons, from whom primar¬ 
ily good and wise legislatures and secondly, trustworthy 
nileifi could be drawn, and who could have sufficient 
honoured recognition amidst and mhuence over the general 
public to be able to check eflectively the aberrations of 
persons In official authority < For this he also suggested 
the establishment of schools of yoga and the revival of the 
system of Ashrams 3 Speaking of this inspired vision of 
the learned doctor Narain said "In a world where the 
universities turn out job-hungry youths, where society is 
governed by self-and-class Interest, where the state is con¬ 
scious instrument of class rule, where senility is yoked to 
self-seeking with the aid of money-glands, the vision of 
Dr Das seems too unreal and foreign indeed ”6 In fact, it 

1 IW4 

3 Narain, Ibid P 117 

3 rfoTQtn, IWd, J>p 120-21 

4 B 0<M Ibid, pp ISl^Si 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. p. It*. 
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v.rong ulth ncliplon Pri\ate PfOpcrtj and^amilj as fuch. 
Duddha Christ and othir rclifioua reformer^ had all bwn 
genuine socialists > 

In criticism,'’ this Ancient Sclentirc Socialism ol 
Dr Das the Congress Socialists did not so much care to 
meet hts criticism ol socialism and Marxism. The basic 
principles of their own outlook Ihcj took for pranted. 
cverj bit as much as did Dr Das. On the contrarj, they 
concentrated their attack mainly mvm the scheme of 
Dr Das and tried to sho% that his scheme uns not only 
unicientifle hut Impracticable and unworkable In the chang 
cd conditions of the contimporarj Indian socletj t Doth 
Nnraln and Sampurnanand made It clear that the dUdsion 
which Das enaisaged was arbitrary and out of date First 
o! all U was difilcult to maintain n distinction between the 
various professions which Cos* scheme implied For exam¬ 
ple It was dilTlcuU to maintain a distinction between the 
learned and executive professtonsv as the higher executive 
positions in a modem and rational society art likely to be 
filled up by men coming from learned professions, and 
lower executive ofnees with the labouring classes Yet this 
was what In Das scheme should not happen 5 Further it 
was a mistake to call the class of merchants Induilriallsts 
bankers etc a wealth making class for wealth is reall> 
made by the labouring class < Sampurnanand argued that 
whatever might have been the utility of the scheme when 
it was made in ancient tiroes the economic conditions of 
the modern society had changed considerably and there¬ 
for the fourfold division had outlived its ulllltj 5 Con¬ 
ditions in ancient India were quite simple Land was Jn 
abundance and consequently there could be no exploitation 
of the agtlcullurlsis Instruments o! production were 
simple and exploitation of labour was not possible Irv a 

1 IbU p 27 

2 Tioo ieadttt ol lh« Ports critictied Uvti icho"*< Sampomotifd 
(n hi< Samojrado and J p In Why RodotUm * 

3 Nnraln Why SodaKm * p 117 

4 IMd Also s*i SaTnpumenand Soinajrada, p S8 

5 Sampurnanand Ibid p ST 
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from the status quo, and, therefore, a tendency to compose 
the serious differences and maladjustments—the existence 
of which were universally admitted—^by the development 
of a common understanding and goodwill The method 
suggested was invariably the betterment of human nature 
through education and the placing of individuals of high 
moral and intellectual qualities In positions of authority 
and power * A large number of Western writers had ex¬ 
pressed themselves in more or less the same vein The 
arguments varied in their emphasis but the core remained 
much the same class struggle was futile, capital and 
labour were interdependent and necessary for each other, 
revolution was wasteful, a synthesis of the contendirtg 
forces of society was a higher ideal than revolution, en¬ 
lightened control of profits, wages and pnces was necessary 
and possible, the theory of trusteeshi]^the$e were the 
most familiar ideas of the West preached by bourgeois 
professors, thmhers and churchmen.^ 

Before proceeding further with the criticism of 
Gandhism Naram pointed out that the solution that the 
socialists aimed at must be kept m view they were inter¬ 
ested In permanently destroying the basis of economic 
exploitation and mequahly It was this that should be 
clearly remembered in any cnticism of Gandhism The 
sta^rtinp pnin t of socialismjvas the enquiry into t he cause 
of economic inequality, into the origin of feuT^ rule, the 
landlords, capitalists and paupers and to lay bare the 
secrets Of human exploitation When at the end of the 
enquiry the socialist arrives at the root cause, his course 
of action IS then directed to remove it The remedy is 
applied at the material source of the social evil 3 But 
Gandhism did not interest itself in making any enquiry 
It did not occur to it as to why society was controlled by 
a handful of princes landlords and capitalists while the 
great majority of the people were paupers Gandhism 
accepted the established order Its concern was only to 

1 rbW 

2 Opt C4t P *7 

3 Opt. Crt p 88 
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It IS also noteworthy that despite criticism of Gandh¬ 
ism they wholeheartedly participated in the movements 
started by Mahatma Gandhi, even participated in his 
constructive activities and wore Khadi clothes and donned 
Gandhi caps r 

In course of time most Congress Socialists became 
mere and more appreciative of Gandhi and Gandhism, in 
the proportion as there was a gradual abandonment of 
Marxism 

In J P Narain's book “Why Socialism" we get a hitter 
Cntiasm of Gandhism which was regarded as a reformist 
philosophy It is a critidsm advanced from a thorough 
going Marxist standpoint Gandhism, Indeed, was advanc 
ed as an alternative the sole alternative, to socialism in 
India and it was regarded as the most distinctive and the 
most original contribution of India to the modern world 
Gandhism is true socialism for India'*, it was suggested 
It were not "only the supporters of Gandhi and Gandhism 
who regarded it as the sole alternative to soaahsm Gandhi 
himself on several occasions spoke of ‘indigenous social¬ 
ism suited to the ‘essential genius of India and ba^ed on 
fundamental conception of Hinduism’ He used to critic 
cize Western socialists as materialistic and Western 
socialism as being based on a conception of human nature 
fundamentally opposed to the Indian conception 

Narain started by describing Gancihism as a ‘curious 
philosophy and said that there Was hothing new 'or 
distinctive about it nothing that was peculiarly Indian 
Similar alternatives to socialism were advanced in the 
West And all these alternatives had pronounceii family 
•■esemblances What Gandhi said had been said by Church 
divines and philosophers of the old order In Europe at the 
dawn of the Industrial Revolution i Thes^ resemblances 
could be reduced to certain common features There was 
found in all of them a conscious attempt to run away from 
strife and struggle which would involve a rapid departure 
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improve the conduct of the higher classes towards the 
lower But according to Narain this philosophy amounts 
to deception self-deception—and hence the deception of 
the exploited people According to socialists the wealth of 
the landlords and the capitalists comes from the labour of 
the ryots and workers and was therefore in the famous 
phrase of Proudhon theft To condone their theft to let 
it go unquestioned nay to sanctify It was a deceptive 
philosophy—no matter how unconsciously sol3 

The higher classes were not only guilty of theft hut 
also of violence—because they maintained the system 
under the threat of violence By not questioning the right 
of the prince landlord and capitalist to continue their 
functions Gandhijce had signified his tacit approval of this 
large-scale organised theft and violence Na> the approval 
was not tacit it was open and avowed 2 ^aram here 
erred to the interview of Mahatma Gan^i with the U P 
Zamindars in which he had assured them that he would re¬ 
sist any attempt depti\ e them of their property He had 
also told the Ahmedabad Mill owners that it was their 
moral right to make the money they were making^ 

An integral and essential part of Gandhis social 
philosophy was his Theory of Trusteeship and both Naram 
and Sampumanand made a trenchant criticism of it This 
Theory of Trusteeship had been regarded bv the Right and 
many others as being truly Indian and natural to the coun¬ 
try s spirit of non violence Narain pointed out that m 
this theory also there was nothing that was new nothing 
that was particularly Indian Similar ideas had been ex 
pressed by moral and religious preachers of the West 

Coming to his criticisms of the Trusteeship theory he 
said that this suffered from being indefinite and self contra 
dictory If the landlords and capitalists were to be regard 
ed as trustees then various questions arose was the land 
lord for example to hold as trust the whole or a portion 
of hts wealth If a portion how much and Who was to 

1 Ib d p 99 

2 Ibid p SO 
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iicatjng But what was the guarantee that an acquired 
virtue of heart would be necessanly inherited ’ This con- 
■x-ersion, moreover, would have to be carried on m an en¬ 
vironment to which the'very idea of trusteeship was 
foreign and, therefore, it would not succeed 

The question really V?as not one of human nature or 
the change of human nature Soaalist denial of philosophy 
that a moral change was ihe fundamental element in social 
progress was not due to his lack of faith in human nature 
Gandhi had misunderstood socialism when he thought that 
it was based upon the selfishness of human nature Had 
the socialists taken such irlctw view of human nature, they 
Would never have dared to proclaim as their ideal a society 
based on the pursuit of^common welfare! 

Aeeording to Narain what was needed was not a 
change of heart on the p>art of landlords and capitalists but 
a social revolution. There was an intimate connection be¬ 
tween behaviour and environment, and it is the social en¬ 
vironment which shapes human behaviour A capitalist 
exploits labour not because he Is vicious but because that 
is what the particular society In which be lives wants him 
to do If be attempted to do anything else, he would be 
pushed aside and others would take his place s The social 
Ist solution, therefore, was that H the behaviour of the 
whole ^oups and classes has to be changed, a change 
should be effected In the sodal organization itself. Human 
nature responds not to tbe so-called spirit that Is said to 
be Jjj all of us but to tbe environment The Socialists 
want first to change the social environment and acquire 
full power over the state in order to be in possession of 
the means of propaganda and education He first creates 
tbe predispjosing environment and then uses systematic 
methods of education. 

i f> ss. 

X ttta. p R. 
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ween Socialism and Gandhism—not in the ‘materialism* 
of the one and the ‘spirituahsm’ of the other i 

Sampumanand bimilarly criticised this theory The 
first objection that he brought out was that the wealthy 
classes were themselves not ready to implement it Second¬ 
ly, he pomted out that the whole conception of trusteeship 
was inapplicable to the actual relationship that existed, for 
a trustee is appointed only when the real owner of pro¬ 
perty was a minor, but once he becomes a major it is re¬ 
turned to him But here the wealthy classes were to be 
perpetual trustees, and ‘real property owners* could not 
even touch it 2 Like Narain he also argued that Gandhism 
did not offer a solution to the problem, but was merely a 
palliative 3 Narain advanced further criticisms of Gandh¬ 
ism Gandhi had asked the landlords and millowners to 
act as trustees and had expressed the belief that this could 
be brought about by a change of heart on their part The 
ownmg classes had, therefore, to te persuaded to realise 
that they were not exclusive owners ol the mills, and work¬ 
men were equal sharers in the ownership Narain said that 
the worth of this theory should be judged by wbat practical 
results it had product Gandhi, for example, had been 
associated with the Labour Umon of Ahmedabad and was 
one of its builders Could he say what change of heart he 
had noticed in the struggle between the Union and the 
millowners Or was it ^mply that whatever compromises 
on hours and wages, etc had been made Were due to the 
strength of the Union, the risk of general strike, etc. on 
the one hand, and the personal influence of Gandhi on the 
other ’ And If during his hfetiire, Gandhijee had not 
succeeded in rraching the hearts of the upper classes, hcfW 
did lie expect that this would be done after he was rranov- 
ed from the arena of the world 

Narain observed that the agency that was to bring 
about this change of heart must be effective and self-pro- 

1 Opt Cit^ p gj 

2 See Sompumanand SamaJcdda, vm 42 43 

3 Ib»d p 44 /■>•>' 

4 Ibid, p 94 
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that India must return to her simple villa-e-hfe which 

prevailed there betore the advent ol the 

Ld others, therefore, criticised socialism even 

lor this civilisation But as socialism is an ‘"‘=8«1 Part 

of industrial civilisation itseH, Congress Socialists had to 

ml this criticism too A hne and ™ 

of the Socialist view in this matter 

Mehta’s little hook of the period Sociahsm ana 

Gandhism”, which was a reprint of his 

subject in the Party paper, the Congress Socialist 

Mehta starts by saying that the Gandhian reaction to 
industrialism was not new Similar reachons agam^t^.t 

had taken P'-<=f^h^bemg tte Bomant'ic reaction 
obvious example of which oeing v.. ramtnl- 

The fact mdusLal. 

Tm ^d ^ 

ThTharbLI Sr^ rifnt^ersi?IrS 

"fi’hrd\:::re:uZes"atd'^^^^^^^ Hom the 
same defects 

Mehta maintain^ ““UTtLtl““ ntamTd^nd se« 
return to cottage industry ^ reaction 

suHlcient inllagesr He »nmed that m part W 

was due to '^Tthe -"he foreign con 

nomy had come 'o Ini “^jchanlzation had become 

quest and hence ^tipa^y m reasons 

identif ed with antipathy to it xnc 
were (a, the belief the 

could be happy under ancient ban , Bchef 

ugliness and Inhumanity of mechanised 

1 s« a Miser SoMW. ."d '■ 

3 Ibid, CHcptfr I 
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Gandhi often used to say, uf course, mostly for popu¬ 
lar appea thdt he was for Ramrajya i For example, in 
hi*: interview to the UP Zamindars wa referred to earlier 
he had said ‘ The Ramrajya of my dream ensures the 
right alike of the prince and the pauper ” Both Narain 
and Sampumanaud examined this ideal and pointed to 
the flaws that they saw in it They carefully noted the point 
that even m this Ramrajya of yore there were both princes 
and paupers and that even m Gandhijee’s dream Ramrajya 
there would be paupers What the ideahz“rs of Ramrajya 
or what even Gandhi meant by asserting that m Ramrajya 
both rich and poor would live in harmony, was to show hoW 
just this Rajya was, but the socialists as might be expected, 
chose this as the weakest spot « the Gandhian dreamland 
With a tinge of ironj Narain observed “But the interest¬ 
ing almost breath taking fact, is that in even Gandhijee’s 
dream Ramrajya there will be paupers” He proceeded ' 
“A Ramrajya of paupers and pnnees Why not ’ How else 
will the noble souls get an opportunity to practise deeds 
of high minded philanthropy and thus prove the Hindu 
conception of human nature' * 

One aspect of the Gandhian criticism was part'of its 
wider criticism of industrial civihsation itself Gahdhi, 
as is well known was a biller cniic of the modem indus¬ 
trial civilisation, its machineries and fattories, the ugliness 
and strife and materialism that it bungs mils train. 
Gandhi and very many other Indian leaders were-insisting 

( K 

1 Ratnij Is ihc*fi^ro p/ Uk pcjnitar Iltnda epic RamavOn Irhfeh was 

Jlrsl by VslPiUri <■ Svnslcrlt ond itttef cm ip Hindi bu lh« 

famous iimdi poet TuUidai tcho Uced durlnp the reign of >lkt>ar 
Roma is regarded by Ihe Hindsu os the incamafion of Cod ont 
of hose periodic incam^'tous fn tchlch Hindus bel et»e He was 
born as s pr»nee fought snony baltlet dgainsl the demons’ for 
presert-ing dhornia and ruled for many years Hath the nuiho-t 
Idea lie «he stole of his kingdom and rule and it has been on 
article of faith iclth Hindus to eguatc aU good gopemment tcit't 
Ram Ref ("Rue of Ram) In India one line of"gtloclcpt^ social¬ 
ism was that much before Its adrent there was real socialism jn 
Rama Rafya and that Che eome (deals could again be established 
o»d that they only should be reiiHsed end not foreign socialism.’ 

2 /bid. p 1 } 
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ism alone can guide the anU-impenallst forces to their 
ultimate destiny Party members must, therefore, fully 
understand the technique of revolution the theory and 
practice of the class struggle, the nature of the state and 
the processes leadmg to the sociahst socMty In fact 
both the Meerut Thesis and the Falzpur Thesis bore th 
distinct impress of Marxism m the programmes they ^un- 
ciated But adoption of Martnsm as the basis of the Party 
at Meerut was not without any opposition 
members had wanted it to be Marmst-Lemnist 
due to opposition from others that Lemmsm a ppe 
and Marxism was adopted as a compromise We have al¬ 
ready seen how even in the tactics relating to the anti- 
impenalist struggle, the need tor class^iiftcrentiation was 
Sessed and thf need for alUance of all 
anti imperialist elements under the leadership of revolu 
tionary socialism was emphasized 

It IS thus clear that many of the leaders of ‘•j® 
were doctrinaire Marxists and not only sincerely 
that they were so but also beUeved that sociahm was the 

^fthirerrrvir^ 

riX”<--"dL 

pendence) as a synonym of po Wstorical role 

cUa on the basis had WW to 

of democracy, Naraln showed ^ j ^ jts early 

deliver the results of Bemham and 

champions For example, in f-anchlse were extended 
Godwin it was believed that if the franchise w 

J Set. Meenit Th«rl* „ . _ .5 

2 See Karain . Why Soctettam. V TJ. 
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in (a) had been most persistent and prevalent m India but 
Mehta said that it was not true to say that m the past 
(even in the most palmy days) the economic and cultural 
problems of the masses had been solved i 

According to Mehta, the craft economy could provide 
the Indian people with wherewithal of life only if (i) their 
wants were cut to a mmimum, (ii) they worked hard and 
denied leisure to themselves, and (lii) the population de¬ 
creased or at least remained stationary The first two were 
the tenets of faith of Gandhism But according to Mehta 
India had so much leeway to make that to “talk of limiting 
our wants is to mock our starving millions ” 

C S P and Hlarxum 

It has been claimed by many C S P leaders that their 
Party was a Marxist Party and that their socialism was the 
scientific socialism of Karl Marx We have seen how the 
C S P consisted mostly of middle class intellectuals who 
had come under the influence both of the natlonabst move¬ 
ment and of soclabsm Many of these intellectuals con¬ 
sidered themselves Marxists and were proud of calling 
themselves so Even the Party called itself a Marxist 
Party Speaking at the very first socialist conference at 
Patna Narendra Dev asked his comrades to “understand 
dialectical method propounded by Marx “2 “We are deal¬ 
ing with scientific and not Utopian sodabsm”, he said. He, 
however, added “We should avoid dogmatism and sec¬ 
tarianism We must take our stand on scientific socialism 
and steer clear of Utopian sociabsm and social reform¬ 
ism ”3 In the very first page of his book “Why Socialism”, 
Narain observed that “to-daj more than ever before it is 
possible to say that there Is only one type, one theory of 
socialism, Marxism “ The Mecnil Thesis of the Party 
which distinguished between the anti-lmpenalist pro¬ 
gramme and a socialist programme further observed “Tlie 
Partj’s own jjrogrammc must be a Marxist one, otherwise 
the Party wiU fail to fulfil its task and leadership Marx- 

1 IbU. lu 

a. N J>tv Sorialljm o«4 Revolution, V, 

S. Ibid. 
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Ism alone can guide the anti-imperialist forces to their 
ultimate destiny Party members must, therefore, fully 
understand the technique of revolution, the theory and 
practice of the class struggle, the nature of the state and 
the processes leading to the socialist society In fact 
both the Meerut Thesis and the Fairpur Thesis bore the 
distinct impress of Marxism In the programmes they enun¬ 
ciated But adoption of Marxism as the basis of the Party 
at Meerut was not without any opposition. Indeed some 
members had wanted it to be Mandst-Lcninlst but It was 
due to opposition from others that Leninism was dropped 
and Marxism was adopted as a compromise We have al¬ 
ready scon how even m the tactics relating to the anti- 
impcnalist struggle, the need for class-diflercntiation was 
stressed and the need for alliance of all uncompromising 
anti imperialist elements under the leadership of revolu¬ 
tionary socialism was emphasized. 

It is thus clear that many of the leaders of the Party 
were doctrinaire Marxists and not only sincerely believed 
that they were so but also believed that socialism was the 
only panacea for the world and that there could be only 
one type of socialism, that is Marxian Socialism The whole 
tone of their utterances leaves no doubt about the sincerity 
of their behef and conviction. Whether they were criticis¬ 
ing Gandhism or Political Democracy or CapitaUsrn. they 
again and again emphasized their Marxian standpoint Let 
us look, for example, at their criticism ^ Political Demo¬ 
cracy It was in this spirit of professed Marxism that poli¬ 
tical democracy as an alternative to socialisrn was rejected 
outright and, therefore, any conTOptlon of Swataj (inde¬ 
pendence) as a synonym of political democracy was criti¬ 
cised 2 On the basis of an analysis of the historical mie 
oTdemocracy. Narain showed that democracy bad failed to 
deliver the results that were expected of it by 
champions For example, m the days of Bentham and 
Godwin it was believed that if the franchise We^ extended 
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to every adult it would be possible for the people to gain 
control of the state and wipe of! all Injustices and evils oi 
society But the millenlum refused to arrive even after 
adult franchise was granted. What then was wrong With 
political democracy ’ It was that its machinery was such 
that in a society where great diflerences in wealth and 
social status exist, the classes Which are economically 
dominant easily capture and enslave It' 

Historically speahmg, democracy was the instrument 
of the nsing bourgeoisie m its fight against feudalism but 
the forces which gave rise to democracy themselves tied It 
to the chariot wheel of capitalism The democratic state 
became a tool whereby the rule of the bourgeoisie was 
established and maintained Thus, behind the fiction of 
the Peoples’ Sovereignty stalks naked class rule The 
experience of every democratic country of the West, the 
Marxist Congress Socialists argued, proves this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt ^ Therefore, the liberals and the ma* 
jority of the older Congressmen who had no brighter vision 
lor their country than mere representative Government, 
Were backing a wrong horse, for In India an experiment 
With pure democracy would yield no better results On 
the contrary the democratic Indian state might become 
a worse tool in the hands o{ the upper classes for grinding 
the faces of the poor and the exploited 3 

And, therefore speaMng Immediately .in relation to 
India Naraln said categorically "I have again and again 
been faced with the naive question would not the masses, 
if every adult had a vote, capture the political machinery 
and run it m their own interest The answer is most em¬ 
phatically in the negative The masses, better educated 
politically than in India, have nowhere done so While 
democracy has conferred on them equality of status in a 
formal legal sense it has not enabled them anywhere to 

1 Ibjd p 77 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid 
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free themselves from exploitation, hunger, unemployment 
and slavery i 

Similar criticisms of political democracy are to be 
found in the writings of Sampumanand and Narendra Dev 2 
They both maintained that political democracy had failed 
in the West that it could not bring^ economic democracy, 
and that it should not be emulated in India s 

It was because these Marxists among the Congress 
Socialists put such faith in Marxism that they criticised 
those who attacked it on one ground or other Thus N Dev 
met the criticism of those who attached it for being mate- 
riabstic Drawing frequently upon the writings of Marx, 
he pointed out that in Marxism there was enough scope for 
the flourishing of intellectual and spiritual values * Narain 
Similarly Hook a singularly materialistic standpoint in his 
‘ Why Socialism” and m other writings He defended the 
Marxian labour theory of value and surplus value and main¬ 
tained that labour was the sole creator of wealth 5 Speaking 
of the socialist solution Naram maintained that it was to 
abolish private ownership of means of production and ex¬ 
change and to establish over them the ownership of the 
whole community He also maintained that ‘nothing short 
of a dictatorship would be required to carry it through'6 
In his first report as the Organising Secretary of the Party, 
be opined that the Party should be a working class Party, 
well organised and well disciplined and should be both 
selective and restrictive 

Thus, the party’s theses as well as the utterances of the 
dominant leaders of the Party show that the C S P in the 
beginning was developing along a Marxist line But this 
characterization of the Marxist nature of the Party does 

1 I6id p 76 

2 Sampvmanand Semaj^do pp 223 236 and N Dev Soctatisffl 
and National RevolutiOTi PJ> 15 25 

3 Ibid 

4 N Dev Ibid pp 20 Zl 

5 Narain Itid p S p U 

6 IfaTain ' Toieards Strvifoi^ P 24 
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to every adult it would be possible for the people to gain 
control of the state and wipe off all Injustices and evils of 
society But the mlllcnium refused to arrive even after 
adult franchise was granted. What then was wrong with 
political democracy ? It was that Us machinery was such 
that in a society where great differences in wealth and 
social status exist, the classes which are oconomlcally 
dominant easily capture and enslave iU 

Historically speaking, democracy was the instrument 
of the rising bourgeoisie In Its fight against feudalism but 
the forces which gave rise to democracy themselves tied it 
to the chariot wheel of capitalism The democratic state 
became a tool whereby the rule of the bourgeoisie was 
established and maintained Thus, behind the fiction of 
the Peoples’ Sovereignty stalks naked class rule. The 
experience of every democratic country of the West, the 
Maraist Congress Socialists a^ed, proves this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt* Therefore, the liberals and the ma¬ 
jority of the older Congressmen who had no brighter vision 
for their country than mere representative Government, 
were backing a wrong horse; for in India an experiment 
with pure democracy would yield no better results On 
the contrary, the democratic Indian state might become 
a worse tool in the hands of the upper classes for grinding 
the laces of the poor and the exploited * 

T speaking immediately,in relation to 

India Narain said categorically: 'T have again and again 
been faced with the naive question ; would not the masses, 
if every adult had a vote, capture the political machinery 
and run It m their own interest ? The answer is most em- 
pnaiicaUy m the negative The masses, better educated 
pobtically than in India, have nowhere done so. WhUc 
democracy has conferred on them equality of status in a 
ormal, egal sense, it has not enabled them anywhere to 

1 Ibid, p 77. 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid. 
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free themselves from exploitation, himger, xmemployment 
and slavery ^ 

Similar cnticisms of political democracy are to be 
foimd m the Nvntmgs of Sampumanand and Narendra De% 2 
They both maintained that poUtical democracy had failed 
m the West, that it could not bring economic democracj, 
and that it should not be emulated in India 2 

It was because these Marxists among the Congress 
Sociahsts put such faith in Marxism that the> criticised 
those who attached it on one ground or other Thus N Dev 
met the cnticism of those who attached it for being mate- 
nahstic Drawmg frequently upon the wntmgs of Manr, 
he pointed out that m Marxism there was enough scope for 
the flourishing of intellectual and spiritual values < Narain 
similarly took a singularly matenabstic standpoint in his 
•Why SociaUsm” and m other writings He defended the 
Marxian labour theory of value and aurplus value and main¬ 
land that labour waa the sole creator of rrealth a Speafang 
*of tht Liahst solution Naram mamtamed that it waa to 
01 me sociau . means of production and ex- 

abohsh Pi^vate them the ownership of the 

change and to mamtamed that 'nothing short 

whole community requu^i to carry it through ’6 
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not at all show the pulls of other forces like Gandhism, 
nationalism, democracy, etc that were always taking place. 
It were these forces that, in 'boilfse of years, ultimately 
triumphed But how in course of time many of the ambi¬ 
guities in the standpoint of the C ST. were clarified is in¬ 
timately connected with its practical politics—a process 
that we shall examine in the next chapter which will also 
deal with their brand of Marxism in action. 
CONCLUSION 

Hie formation of the Congress Socialist Party in 1934 
as a left-wing inside the National Congress was a far- 
reaching event Though ilseit not a homogeneous group, 
the C S P maintained an atmosphere of complete indepen¬ 
dence and of socialism Inside the Conjgrees and a number of 
the decisions of the Congress,bore the Impact of thb 
group. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

The United Front (1935 39) 


During the mid thirties there came on to the political 
scene in India, as in a number of countries a new political 
alliance, the United Front In the West this United Front, 
initiated and popularised by the communists, was designed 
to meet the menace of Fascism Nazism by putting a check 
on the growth of Fascist tendencies inside each individual 
country and by arresting the drift to War The underlying 
motive which prompted the formation of the Umted Front 
was the defence of the interests of World Communism and 
of the Soviet Union In India, while elements of anti Fas¬ 
cism and pro-Sovietismi were not absent, the United Front 
was directed more towards the creation of a broad Anti- 
Impenahst United Front The situation in India, height- 
ened by the failure of the successive Congress movements, 
was peculiarly favourable for this move A feeling 
fast grew among the left elements that the unity of all 
genuinely anti imperialist forces was a condition for the 
success of the nationalist movement It was this over nd- 
Ing mterest of the nationahst movement more than any¬ 
thing else, which produced the unity atmosphere so c arac 
tenstic of this period Umty slogans started to be raised 
everywhere m the Trade Umons In the Kisan (Peasant) 
Orgamzations, and from all left platforms Because o c 
existence of doctrinaire and other obstacles which w 
related later, a real United Front of all the left elements 
for all time and for all purposes could not be created an 
even when it continued there were cracks and fissures, > e 
this period witnessed a confluence of united left r" 

many occasions, the like of which was not seen in India 
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Cither before or ever after The mam issues on which the 
United Front was sought to be forged were m the main 
those that were incorporated m the nationalist section of 
the Programme of the C S P and need not be elaborated 
here But to enumerate them briefly, they were to estab¬ 
lish a United Anti-Impenalist Front, to start work on the 
basis of the National Congress for that process, to make it 
a truly mass organization, to advocate for this purpose 
association of mass organizations of peasants and workers 
bj way of collecti\e affiliation, to pressurise the Congress 
into adopting a miiumum programme of the masses, to 
move the Congress to resume national struggle, to check 
the drift of the National Congress to constitutionalism, to 
advocate the rights of the peoples of the Native States for 
democracy and to oppose the New Constitution embodied 
in the Government of India Act (1S35) and to demand for 
a C A As sidelights were slogans against the dangers of 
impending impcnahst war, against fascism and in favour 
of the Soviet Union The Congress Socialist Party was, by 
and large, the most Important and the most enthusiastic 
initiator and supporter of such a United Front, the unity 
atmosphere first developed from the platform of this 
Party Owing primary allegiance to nationalism and to 
the goal of national freedom the Party, from the start, 
thought in terms of a United Front The other participants 
in this drama were the All India Kisan (Peasant) Con¬ 
gress the AITUC^ in the beginning the hesitant Roy 
Group the Communists and, to a lesser extent, a few left 
Congressmen like Nehru and Bose The organizations of 
students, uomcn and youth also joined in the chorus We 
shMl first deal with each of them separately and see how 
they approached It, and then relate the experiences of their 
participation in it 

The iormaiion of the All-India Kxsan (Peasants) ‘ 
Couffress 

An evtnt of great historical significance and importance 
t?as the formation In 1336 of the AXK C. India being a 
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predominantly agricultural country it was surpnsing that 
the formation of such a body had not taken place earlier, 
beanng in mind that it had proved possible to establish the 
AIT U C as early as 1920 It signified the preoccupation 
of the left-wing elements with proletarian socialism, and 
their inabibty to allocate a precise role that the peasantry 
could play in the national and social revolutions True, 
both the commumsts and the other left nationalists had 
embarked upon organising peasants in certain parts of the 
coimtry during the late twenties and early thirties,^ but 
nothing was attempted on an all-India scale However, the 
processes of formation of the peasants’ organizations that 
began in the twenties, first spontaneously and then under 
the local leaders and rural intellectuals, received fresh 
stimulus during and after the Civdl Disobedience Move¬ 
ments The period of the Civil Disobedience coincided with 
an acute agrarian crisis, part of the World Economic crisis 
The peasants' unrest found expression m a number of eco¬ 
nomic struggles, some of which were even linked up with 
the Civil Disobedience Movements, m pursuance of the 
no-tax campaigns advocated by the National Congress 
Many Congressmen participated in these movements and 
In UiP. there was even a general call for no-tax campaigns 
But on the whole, the peasants’ struggles retained their 
economic character and though some of these were not 
authorised by the Congress, yet the impression abvays was 
that these had the sympathy of the Congress It was with 
a considerable amount of surprise and bewilderment, there¬ 
fore, that some Kisan workers and leaders received the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact of March, 1931 which made httle refer¬ 
ence to the immediate grievances of the peasantry and the 
struggles they were engaged in Even out of the eleven 
demands that Gandhi had put at the time of launching 
civil disobedience only two related to peasants, that is, 
reduction of land taxation by 50 percent and abolition of 

J For CommunUU ttt, W & P P Chev^r MI /or «th«rl 
Traniltion fo Coiisrr<H SociolUm, ClvoPUr 
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salt tax Some even carefully noted that the Pact specific¬ 
ally confined itself to the activities directly connected with 
the Civil Disobedience A feeling grew that probably the 
Congress did not like to countenance any responsibibty 
for these struggles of the peasant masses Doubts were 
even raised regarding the genuineness of the sympathy of 
Congress for the cause of the peasantry The Fundamental 
Rights Resolution of the Karachi Congress somewhat allay¬ 
ed these misgivings but while the Resolution affirmed 
questions of principles it did nothing to indicate hoW the 
immediate grievances were to be redressed It happened) 
therefore, that the struggle of the peasantry continued in 
many places even after the Pact, and some of these even 
assumed serious proportions 

When the Civil Disobedience Movement was resumed 
m 1932 the peasants struggles again became intermingled 
With It and at the same time the number of actions under¬ 
taken and the enthusiasm of the peasantry, considerably 
increased When the Civil Disob^ience movement was 
again suspended in 1934 without having secured any settle 
ment of the peasants’ grievances, the Kisan elements felt 
once again that they had been let down Among the Tadi- 
cal nationabsts and sociahsts an impression grew that~thGl 
Congress was more sobcitous of the interests of the capital¬ 
ists and the landed magnates Even Ihemoderateelements 
felt that the Congress was too national and too political to 
look after the class demands of the peasants The process 
of formation of independent organizations of Kisans gather¬ 
ed momentum and numerous peasants* organizations crop¬ 
ped up In different provinees The continued economic 
distress simply aided this phenomenal growth of the 
peasant movement The Government passed a number of 
relief measures like the Moneylender’s Act (1933) and 
Rehef of Indebtedness Act (1933) in Bengal, Debt Relief 
Acts in UP (1934), Regulation of Accounts ACt (1934) in 
the Punjab etc. but these could not appreciably improve 
the position and the peasant movement continued to grow 
By 1835 there were Peasants* Organisations in Bengal, 
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Bihar, UP, CP, Andhra Tamilnad Malabar Kerala 
Gujarat and the Punjab with provincial organizations in 
UP (1935), Behar (1934) and Andhra 


It was at this time that It began to be felt by many that 
the time v/as ripe for the formation of an all India body 
of Kisans In 1935 several peasant members belonging to 
different parties in the Central Legislative Assembly 
formed a ‘Peasant Group of M L A s It was an all India 
platform created with a view to ventilate the grievances, 
land formulate the demands of the Kisans In the words 
of Ranga its founder Secretary it ‘sought to create public 
opinion from the forum of the Legislative Assembly on 
"various peasants^ problems t It acted as a watch dog of 
peasants’ interests in the Assembly 


Meanwhile the feeling for an all India body was 
growing and the South Indian Federation of Peasants and 
Workers took a lead m this direction end succeeded in 
convening an All India Peasants and Workers Conference 
in October 1935 But just when this Conference was about 
to meet some prominent Kisan workers of Bihar issued a 
statement to the effect that time was not ripe Iff ‘ha f 
motion of an all India bod, and that it “Ore proper to 
allow Kisan Babhas to grow from within Jbe Bihar Kison 
Sabha counted among its workers many radicals and social 
ists, ond their action was prompted by certain “PP^hen 
Sion regarding the aims of the organization that to be 
set up and the methods that it was likely to “'‘opt jbey 
had a lurking fear that the Conference was being organise 
by moderate elements and that a bberal ^ 

be imposed upon the Kisan Movement They based th 
belief m the statement of Ranga m which he bad e“phas.z 
ed the importance of peasants organization ^ 

impending elections The socialists argued that pea^ts 
did^ot need a new party to contest elections Moreove , 


1, l.,l.=« Ajiiwal 

2 N G Honflo Kisw «JmI ConffWJ* P 
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With Indulal Yat’nik as its editor It fixed September 1 
to be observed as Kisan Day 

There Was some contro\eray regarding the name of 
iho all-India body, some elements including the commun¬ 
ists, disliked the name Congre^ in view of its likeness to 
the National Congress and favoured the name Federation, 
but since there Was already a precedent m the AIT U C, 
}t Was finally decided to adopt the name All India Kisan 
Congress 

The Lucknow session of the Kisan Congress formul¬ 
ated an All India Kisan Manifesto on the lines of the 
SIKF There was some controversy as to the contents of 
ihe Manifesto and the radical elements were not satisfied 
With it They kept up the pressure and succeeded in add¬ 
ing a preamble to It which contained the demands advocat¬ 
ed by the radicals The preamble to the Manifesto was 
^added at a subsequent meeting of the AIK C at Bombay, 
^n August, 1936 It was on the linos of the Eihar Kisan 
Sabba The ’Manifesto as finally adopted, declared the 
aims and objects of the Kisan Movement which were ana¬ 
logous to those agreed upon at the Meerut Conference 
The Manifesto was divided into three parts Kisan 
Charter of Rights Fundamental Rights and Immediate 
Demands The National Congress was requested to adopt 
these in its programme 

Under the Charter of Rights were enumerated the 
objects of the movemnt and the main tasks that faced it 
Regarding the objects of the movement the Manifesto 
declared that “the object of the Kisan Movement is to 
secure complete freedom from economic exploitation and 
the achievement of full economic and political power to 
the peasants and Workers and other exploiting classes ’ t 
It also declared that the mam task “shall be organization 
of peasants to fight for their immediate political and econo 
mic demands in order to prepare them for their eroancipa- 


1 Indian Annual Begt*rer 1956 Vol II V 280 
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peasants would not solve their problems by going to 
Councils 1 

But since the Madras Conference had been convened 
not to establish an all India body but to explore its possibi¬ 
lity and appoint an org an ising committee to do the spade 
work it met as scheduled under the presidentship of N G 
Ranga and was opened by Mrs. Kamala Eebi Chattopadh- 
jaya the South Indian Congress Socialist leader It ap¬ 
pointed an organising committee with Ranga as Secretary 
to get in touch with the various provmcial organizations 
Soon after this conference an agreement developed with 
J P Naram on behalf of the Bihar Kisan leaders and it 
was decided to convene a more representative all India 
gathering of peasants’ oi^anizations at Meerut in January, 
1936 and coinciding with the second annual conference of 
the C S P By this time Provincial peasant organizations 
had also developed in Assam Kerala, Utkal and Tamil Nad 
The Meerut Conference of Kisan representatives, which 
met under the presidentship of Kamala Debi recognised 
the need for the development of an all India body It also 
agreed upon the aims and objects of the Kisan Movement 
and decided to convene an All India Kisan Congress at 
Lucknow in April 1936 at the time of the annual session 
of the National Congress For this purpose it appointed 
an Organising Committee with Mohanlal Gautam N G 
Ranga and J P Naram as Secretaries The Committee 
Was also charged with conducting organising guiding and 
helping various Provincial Peasants’ Organizations It 
was also asked to help guide and strengthen the peasants’ 
struggles 2 

The first All India Kisan Congress met at Lucknow 
on the 11th April 1936 under the presidentship of Swami 
Sahajanand Saraswati the Bihar Kisan leader It elected 
an All India Kisan Committee with N G Ranga, Swami 
Sahajanand Saraswati and Mohanlal Gautam as Secret¬ 
aries It also decided to publish an all India Kisarr Bulletin 

1 CongreM Sonatlif Vfll. I W® a tsih Dectmhtr; IJJS tutorial. 

2 Indian Annual Rsglifer 193* Vet ir p rjT 
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4 Immediate grant ol the right of permanent 
cultivation 

5 Graduated income tax, death duty and inheritance 
tax upon all agricultural revenue of landlords and 
merchants 

6 Money-lender to be licensed 

7 Minimum wage for agricultural workers 

8 Fair price for sugar cane, etc , , * 

9 Development of irrigation and drainage facilities 

10 Establishment of village panchayat 


11 Adult Franchise 

With regard to the New Constitution the Kisan Con¬ 
gress declared its opposition and observed that ® ^ 

tion, in which the vested interests were pro ec 
many safeguards, could not be suitable for “>= 
masses It demanded the convening of a Coii'tild 
Assembly based on adult franchise and also declared itself 
m favour of an uni Camcral legislature 
The Second All India Kisan Cooff 
at the time of the annual session of the Nahonal C g 
Ktsans m thousands attended it The growing “ 

Kisan Sahhas, undoubtedly, found reflection 
Tian Programme adopted by the National ^ 

Fairpur At this stage the Kisan Congress pt*hshad > s 
draft constitution and, amidst oontroversy, adopted the Ke 

Flag as Its flag The Kisan Congress made r jd ^ 
as IS evidenced by the fact that by the ““0 “’ 
session at Comilla in May, 1938 its 

6 00,000 At this session it changed its By 

K.s;n Sabha and adopted a ‘fabCirc^ya m 

the time of the fourth session of the Sabha 
April 1939, Its membership rose to 8 00 0 
Meetings, marches conferences and 
were the normal patterns of mass activity indulged 


Kisan Sahhas . 

Meanwhile, the Congress Ihght W“^;XCn- 
whole development with suspicion g oeasants* 

ed that the Congress itself was, in a s . 
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tion from every form of pohtical exploitation The 
objects for which the Kisan Congress committed itself is 
noteworthy, for it declared itself in favour of ending the 
political and economic exploitation not only of the peasants 
but also that of the workers and this evidently had been 
done to assuage the feehngs of those Socialist elements 
who were msistmg that no antipathy should develop bet¬ 
ween the peasants and workers In consonance with this 
spirit the Kisans, for the first time, participated in the May 
Day celebration of 1936, and the workers supported the 
Kisan Day of September 1 

There was another clause in the charter by which the 
Kisan Congress hound itself to the national movement It 
read ‘ The Kisan movement stands for the achievement 
of ultimate economic and political power for the produc¬ 
ing masses through its active participation m the national 
struggle ”2 The Manifesto speafically declared that the 
objectives were not realizable under the existing political 
set-up but the peasants must fight to secure them, for in 
tha* Way they would learn that the system of government 
most go and thus the peasants’ struggle would merge with 
the national struggle 

Under Fundamental Demands it came forward with 
demands for the abohUon of the Zamlndan (landlordism) 
and for the vesting of all rights of ownership of lands in 
t e cultivators It demanded the abolition of the existing 
system of land revenue Peasants, it said, must be com¬ 
pletely relieved from all liability to pay their old debts 

andless peasants and those having less than five acres of 
nnd. It demanded, must be provided with land to cultivate 
on the basis of cooperative farming 
Its minimum demands were 
1 Concellation of all arrears of rent and revenue 
Abohtion of Land Revenue Assessment and rent 
from uneconomic holdmg 

3 Reduction by at least 50% of rent and revenue 

1 IbW. 

2. Ibid. 
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training. Secondly, being a national organization, 
the Congress was not in a ptsition to accept the basic de¬ 
mands of peasants The Kisan organization was, therefore, 
nece^ary to exert revolutionary pressure on the Congress 
to adopt more and more the demands of peasants Thirdly 
in several places Congress Committees were controlled by 
2Samindar (landlord) elements and, therefore, not only the 
resolutions of the Congress could not be implemented but 
the peasants even did not receive any assistance and their 
grievances went unredressed for want of advocacy In 
such places Kisan Sabha was a necessity t 

The Kisan leaders also stated that the Congress had 
failed to espouse the cause of Kisans to the fullest extent 
and that it could not stand by the Kisans as their cham¬ 
pions They were, nevertheless, at pains to make it clear 
that they were not organising m any spirit of rivalry to 
the Congress They maintained that they belonged to the 
national movement and were proud of it 

Thus Ranga, in his Presidential Address to the 
Andhra Provincial Ryots Conference 1936 said “Our 
peasants have helped in building up the great Congress 
and are prepared to carry forward its great fight for com¬ 
plete independence with all their resources if only it 
chooses to champion their class demands m an unequivocal 
manner, and give the go by to its present predominantly 
capitalist policy ’ 2 

The Kisan leaders argued that the Kisan and the poli¬ 
tical movements were interdependent and that the strength 
of one adding strength to the other They maintained 
that peasants were the weakest link in the national orga¬ 
nization. It was therefore essential that a political move- 
nont be developed so as to draw its mam strength from 
the peasantry By organising the Kisans they said, they 
were adding strength to the Congress The INC stands 
to gain'aeverything and nothing to lose by its conscious 
and. whole-hearted alliance with workers and peasants” 
so obseyved Ranga 

1 Norendro D«t>ii SocialiJiii und Wotionel B^rolution pp 42 13 

2 N G Rimpa — Modem Itidlon Peojcmt p 1C 
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organization and as such there was no need of a^separate 
organization The Congress membership consisted pre¬ 
dominantly of peasants It argued that the Congress had 
always whole heartedly championed the demands of the 
peasantry and, in the mam depended for its strength upon 
Its ability to reflect and gam their support i The Congress 
was pledged to alleviate the sufferings of the peasants 
The Economic Rights Resolution of the Karachi Congress 
and the agrarian programme of the Faizpur Congress were 
expressions of it 


But this argument did not find favour even with left 
Congressmen Jawaharlal Nehru, for example supported 
the idea of having separate organizations of the Kisans 
According to him the Congress was—and had to be—a 
national organization and hence there was need for the 
organizations of kisans and workers to defend their class 
interests He admitted that the Congress had in the past 
s 00 by peasants But, m spite of all this, the Congress 
remained—and had to remam—a national organization and 
U could not always represent the functional or class mter- 
csts of peasants 2 But he was ako of the view that they 
Should not de\elop m any spirit of rivalry to the National 
congress, and try not only to obtain a proper recognition 
from the Congress but also to establish a fitting place for 
emse ves m it, through the method of functional 


Those Kisan leaders who acknowlcilgcd the pivotal 
posi on of the Congress os a national organization and 
were primarily associated with It, but who also felt the 
nece^ity ol kisan organizations, adionced various argu- 
■nents tor their needs Firstly, the Congress was a multi- 
class organization and the peasant, being lost In a mixed 
ga enng was not able fully to assert himself in the 
a lona organization He, thus, needed an organi- 
lon of his own class to giv e him prelimmary 


0/ th« KUan rvprc«eataticr» ipilh Rojendro Praiai 
p*'/'**' bv Hanga In Modern Indian 

bg Ranffs KUon* & Cmgrtst P 7$ 
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urn was not the only hurdle m the way o£ a progressively 
rapid growth ot the Kisan Congress Objectively speak¬ 
ing peasantry is a heterogeneous class It has many sub- 
dnisions among itself, whose interests are sometimes con- 
nictiiig The rich peasants and lanjllords, the middle pea¬ 
sants and the agricultural labourer and the seim-proleta- 
riat of the village often pursue different aims The las 
.he most oppressed and exploited rural class and suffers 
Iron worst kind of economic and social bondage " ' 

ther comphcating factor was that there was no “m 
land and revenue systems in the country ™ 

canditions differed from provmcc to province 
the different elements m the Kisap Congress, that is the 
eon-munists, the sociahsls, the left C^ressmen ang 
moderates, differed as to the aims and o Jttc s 
movement and the tactics that were to be adopted An iMM 
posited by the moderates and many left 
that ot Kisan-Mardoor Raj (Peasants’ and Woikem rule) 
but the communist elements and to = 

Congress Socialists looked askance at 8°=' To ‘hOT 
the uiHculties of reconciling the concept of &san^IajdM 
naj w.th that of Sociahsm were wide 
ception of sociahsm was that of society in which the o™ 
er^ip of means of production, distnbntion 
are •cciaUv owned The ultunate stage of socialism pre¬ 
cludes all rcmmmts of private property . 

or lu other means ot production. The conception of Hsan^ 
Majdoor Kaj, on the contrary, was * . / * 

hbcral sense) conceived Behind the ^08“'idcalm^ 
the Xisan-Mardoor Baj, as express^ ^ wrilm^s an^ 
speeches of certain Kisan Sabha lea ers, vjjjjn-Majdoor 
of the retention of peasant propnetorshlp Kisan Ma^do 
Kaj meant. In tact, the mlc ot P“»nts and workmk 
Uaving aside, for the time being, ““C ° 

■which was later incorporated , olcturcd a 

If,) as conceived by the Kisan Sahlu, P"'"™ 

democratically conceived 

oU rahihmons of landlordism and associated maladies, w 
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times even the conception of peasantry as the central force 
was advocated t 


Even as early as 1935 36, this slogan of Kisan Raj 
alarmed both the communists and the socialists, because 
this ideal (a) neglected both the proletariat and the agri¬ 
cultural workers and (b) gave incentive to private owner¬ 
ship. Narendra Lev saw m it the danger of peasantisin 
which looked at aU questions from the narrow and sectional 
view-point of the peasant class alone, thus believing m 
rural democracy which meant a democracy of peasant pro 
pnetors But this was the outlook of middle peasants 2 He 
wanted the mam mass of the peasantry to be educated in 
the spirit of socialism This ideal also ignored the landless 


peasants and agricultural labourers 

It was because of this that some of them had initially 
objsclsd to the ceUing of the First All-India P^sant 
Workers' Conference in Madras In 1935 It was 
to the objection of these elements that the ideal of the 
Kisan-Mazdoor Raj could not be Incorporated in the con 
titution of the AIK C at the time of its 

It was also because of this that, though this ideal of 
Kisan-Masdoor Haj was being popularised among non- 
socialist and non communist Kisan workers, yet this idea^l 
was never placed before the Kisan _ 

for consideration till the Gaya session of the Kisan Con 


‘='“Bif^heve“%act that some sections wanted 
Eabha to adopt this ideal was clear enough m 

put the ideal on its banner Another 

that the Kisan Sabhas were moirtly nonccmed ^ 

sants and not with ntfol Kimt 

times taken advantage of by f PP .,ip communal 
Congress who, in addition, also brought in caste, communa 


1 Tltttitri CtwimwiUf* V «. 

: Op. CiL. p. SI. 
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to retain their ownership of land and were to regain “effec¬ 
tive power in modem society and control over the state 

Indeed the conception of Kisan-Majdoor Raj was con¬ 
ceived negatively amidst the background of the exploita¬ 
tive rule and dominance of landlords and money-lenders 
and was contrived to catch the imagination of peasants— 
and even workers—by pointing to a state wherein there 
would be no rule of landlords and money-lenders, and 
instead, there would be rule of peasants and workers As 
such it was always a vague ideal, inspiration for which 
came both from the ideals of the Panchayat Raj system of 
the ancient village communes prevalent in India before the 
advent of the British and even envisaged by Gandhi and the 
general ideals of socialism, but wherein concrete formula¬ 
tions Were always lacking 

But sworn of these vague idealizmgs the ideal of the 
Kisan-Majdoor Raj was that of a 'progressive and demo¬ 
cratic political ideal' based upon the 'democratic partner¬ 
ship of all the peasants, workers, artisans, professionals 
and intellectuals' 

Herein there was no conception of social ownership 
Indeed the peasants were to develop and retain their own 
class-consciousness and pohtical-consciousness so that they 
might insist upon their own effective leadership in any 
political combmation ,”2 if they were to avoid being ‘sand¬ 
wich^ between the all powerful communistic proletariat 
on t e one side and intellectuals and professionals on the 
other ”s 

Peasants were not to be subordinate to any other class, 
or to its rule, though to entrench their position and to 
regain their initiative they were to ‘ally themselves with 
e artisans and proletariat and also with professionals and 
intellectuals’* but this was to be on an equal basis Some- 

^ Jbii* k^otuHonary r«a«ai(ti. p J 
3 IbI<L 
t- IMd, p. 5 
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of working under a split leadership and of speaking with 
a divided voice In particular, the experiences of the 
GIP Railwaymen s Stnke were regarded as most dis¬ 
appointing Split mto rival sections, the Trade Unions 
could no longer command their former prestige, and their 
hands were weakened in collective bargaining with the 
employers Need for unity, therefore, was realized soon 
by all sections in the Trade Unions A feeling dawned 
upon them all that if the Trade Unions were to regain their 
former power and authority, they all must be reunited 
This desire for unity, liowever, could not immediately 
be translated into action as the fundamental differences 
that had caused the splits still persised The need clearly, 
was for somebody to start negotiations and to work out a 
common platform of unity Initiation in this direction was 
taken almost simultaneously by two trade unions, the A I 
Railwaymen’s Federation, representing the moderates, and 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, representing the radicals 
Working independently of each other they produced two 


separate platforms of unit> 

The AIRF con\ened a unity conference m Bonibay, 
m May, 1831, where it was resolved to prepare a draft 
rroposal for unity At Us second session m 
July, 1932, the unity conference came to an almost una - 
■nous decision on the following pnneiples on the basis of 


V'hich unity was to be sought p._„Tctir» He 

“ (1) A trade union is on organ of class struggle. Its 

basic tMk, therefoie, is to organise *>>= 

vanang and defending their rig ts an .mnpcation 

nllhough collective bargaining is the ^ ^ , 

?^a= = r^--iS«tbe 

reconciled in the capitalistic sjstero 

«wiiti thp cmplo'ing classes is 
(2) That roopcration with iho 

not excluded if it is necessary 


Vsorking classes 
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and rebgious considerations to divide the peasants In fact, 
when the Khet Mazdoor Sabha (Agricultural Labour 
Union) was created in Bihar m 1937, It passed a no confi 
dence resolution in the Kisan Sabha and this despite the 
tact that Kisan Sabhas not only never exhibited any hos¬ 
tility towards agricultural labour but even favoured their 
growth and advancement But the Kisan leaders also 
warned against developing ultra left tendencies The 
AIKS at its Comilla Conference (1938) welcomed such 
organizations and invited the Khet Mazdoor Sabha to 
affiliate to the all India body 

Despite these differences all the sections composing 
the Kisan Congress worked together Among others, 
unity was provided by the opposition (m the initial stages) 
of the Rightist leaders of the Indian National Congress to 
class organizations of peasants and their criticism of the 
various aspects of the pobcy and programme of the Kisati 
Congress A further cementing factor was the common 
belief In favour of a United Anti Imperialist Front In 
keeping With this spirit, the Kisan leaders demanded a 
united front of the Kisan Congress and the National Con¬ 
gress and all other anti Impenalist elements and asked for 
the right of the AIJCC for collective affiliation to the 
National Congress 
Towards United Trade Unionism 

By far the most important development during this 
period Was the unity achieved In the Trade Union field 
The two splits in the Trade Unions had considerably 
Weakened the authority, prestige and the organizational 
strength of the All India Trade Union Congress In the 
5 cars following the spbts the workers faced with the 
worsening economic conditions, rationalisation and wage- 
cuts resorted to a number of strikes the most notable 
among which were theGlP Ratlwaymcn’s Strike (1930), 
the Bengal Jute Workers' Strike (1930) the Bombay Dock 
Workers' Stnke (1931), the Calcutta Dock Workers’ Strike 
(1&34-3S) and the Bombay Textile Workers’ Strike (1934) 
The experiences bom out of these revealed the limitations 





After the failure of the special unity conference those 
elements in the trade unions who favoured the draft, 
formed another all-India organization namely, The 
National Federation of Labour, and thus, ironically enough, 
the unity conference, far from achieving unity, added one 
more to the three already existing central organizations 
However, the A ITU F, at a special Convention, held in 
Calcutta in April, 1933, accepteo the unity draft and two 
Federations amalgamated to form the National Trades 
Union Federation With this the process of consolidation 
of the moderate trade unions was complete 


The aims and objects of th. new Federation were 
declared to he the establishment of a Socidist State in 
India, while their immediate aim be! ire such a State was 
estabhshed was to endeavoo- to ameliorate the economic 
and social conditions of the working classes It committed 
Itself to "support and actively participate m the st^ggte 
for India’s freedom from the point of view of ft® 
classes ” It was a clear break with 

and may nghtly be regarded as a product of the plit era 
ana may riguuy uc » Uft.wine The Federition also 
and as a concession to the leit wmg trpe^ 

pledged Itself to secure and maintain for the workers, ftet^ 
dom of speech, press and association the right to str,ke and 
the right to work t 

The Girm Kamgar Union prompted by ‘bt tame 
desire L unity, produced a Platform of Unity which dec- 
tS that ’a tmde union is a class orgahiaauon’ and fta. 
■the Interests of workers arc m 

tahsts’Z It made It obligator, upon 

feartiemate in the political movement and declared The 
Ind n movement Lll support and activ^r 
th*. struesle for national freedom from the point of view 
the struggle I compro- 

Indian bourgeoisie lor res- 
““ b” 0 "Status can eveit change 


Report ot the 
Indinn Annual 
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“ (3) That the Indian trade union movement shall 
support and actively participate in the struggle for India s 
political freedom from the point of view of the working 
class This would mean the establishment of a socialist 
state and, during the interval, socialisation and nationaUs 
ation of all means of production and distribution as far as 
possible 

“ (4) The Indian Trade Union Congress stands for 

(a) Freedom of the Press 

(b) Freedom of Speech 

(c) Freedom of Assembly 

(d) Freedom of Organiiation 

• (5) The Trade Union Congress shall send delegates 
to the International Labour Conference held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations 

“ (6) The methods of obtaining the objective of the 
trade union movement shall be peaceful, legitimate and 
democratic t 

The conference drafted a Constitution on the basis of 
thcae principles and Invited both the AITUC and the 
All India Trades Union Federation to a special umty con¬ 
ference to be held at Delhi in February, 1933 But neither 
of these two organizations were prepared to accept the 
draft constitution To the leaders of the AITUC the 
draft in so far as it accepted the pnnciplcs of class 
struggle and workers’ partlapation In the political 
mo\ cment for freedom was an adv ance upon the ‘econo- 
mieism’ of the Federation leaders but it did not go far 
enough as it left vague the concept of class struggle and 
did not elucidate the methods of participation of the trade 
unions in the national movement Moreover, it was cons¬ 
picuously silent regarding the question of international 
a'*\lJation and made provisions for sending delegates to the 
IJLO To the moderates of the Fedemtion it seemed to 
c'Tcr too big a stndc to be undertaken. 

1 Rrwt of i*<» Firrt Confttmtt of Ihc Tradrf Uni*' 

Ftdmflo^ IJJJ 
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the project never materialised, probably because the C S P. 
was formed in May, 1934 and also because its other partici¬ 
pants, like the Royists, had not fully made up their minds 
about it I 

During the Bombay Textile Workers’ Strike in April, 
1934, the RTUC and the AITUC worked together m 
unison and it was in course of this strike that a fresh de-\ 
mand arose for unity between these two sections Mean¬ 
while, the formation of the CSJ in May, 1934 gave an 
all-round stimulus to the umty efforts Largely at the ini¬ 
tiative of this Party a United Front in the trade union*field, 
with the purpose of having joint action on specific issues. 
Was agreed upon in 1934 between the AIC S P, the AI 
TUC, the NTUF and the RTUC The specific issues 
listed were the danger of another war, th*' Government 
repression, the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report and 
such other issues as might arise from time to time The 
nature of joint action was to be the holding of meetings 
and demonstrations, the observing of ‘days’ and anniver¬ 
saries, issuing of statements and literature, etc It was also 
agreed that there would be joint action only if certain 
conditions were fulfilled These were 

“ (1) There shall be no mutual criticism in speeches 
or by distribution of leaflets, at joint functions 

(2) There shall be no abuse of each other, no impu¬ 
tations on the motives or honesty of either 
Patty 

(3) Before every joint action there shall be a joint 
agreement regarding the terms of resolutions 
and slogans, carrying of banners and flags, and 
distribution of leaflets and literature 

(4) There shall be no advocacy of violence or non¬ 
violence by either Party at joint functions. 

(5) At jomt functions there shall be no appeal for 
support to either Party or to enrol members or 


1 For this point s«e IhU chiipter, cectiOn, Koy ond the Boy Croup 
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the conditions of workers substantially The basic political 
demand of the Indian Working Class is the termination of 
the Imperialist domination, overthrow of Capitalism aii'i 
socialisation of the means of production It desired that 
the Workmg Class should take its rightful place as the 
leader and organiser of national revolution The unity 
platform contained immediate demands of workers on the 
basis of which their economic struggles were to be led 
These included, eight hour day, a minimum wage, weekly 
payment of wages, one month’s leave, and unemployment, 
sickness, old ^e and maternity insurance 

The Federation was not prepared to come to unity 
terms on the basis of the Platform The Platform, however, 
provided a meeting ground for the radical sections in the 
trade unions The AITUC, at its 12th annual session 
held in Madras m September, 1932, accepted this Platform 
of Unity and desired all other sections to be united on 
basis The 13th session of the AITUC held at Cawnpur 
In Uecember, 1933, reaffirmed its acceptance and on the 
basis of Its principles, adopted the Fundamental Rights of 
the Indian Working Class It also took two important 
decisions 

(a) To organise a general strike of the textile 
workers, and 

(b) to establish an AlMndia Pohtical Party of the 
Workmg Class 2 

In pursuance of this latter decision an AU*India Working 
Class Political Conference took place at Jubbalpore in 
Apnl, 1934 It confirmed the Cawnpur decision that the 
Workers must actively partiapate m the national struggle 
from the point of view of the Working Class and that, 
therefore, the AJ T U C must have Its political counter¬ 
part fn the form of a Workmg Class Political Party 2 But 

1 Ibid 

2. Thf Reperrt of jJtJi of the AtTVC, oUo *ee India in 

Hint Covt PiibllMtion pj» 3UI 

J Tot full oceount of thetr Conference »ee. the Report of the 
AJTUC, mt. 
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Thus, by 1935, the Indian trade unions were left with 
only two central organizations the N T U F consisting of 
the moderates, and the AITUC comprising all left ele¬ 
ments, the Congress Socialists, the communists, the Royists 
and all other left nationalists But dividing these two 
there was a wide gulf hampering all attempts at unity In 
common both were agreed m having an overwhelming 
desire for unity, and both accepted the principle of workers' 
participation m the freedom movement The constitution 
of both, for example, said that the workers “shall support 
and actively participate in the struggle for India's political 
freedom from the point of view of the working’ class”, but 
they disagreed as to what this participation meant or how 
this V as to be realized The moderates never elabt rated this 
point Sometimes they spoke of the idea of organismg nn 
All-India FohticaJ partv of the Working Class t but it re¬ 
mained merely an idea They didn’t even like the trade 
union movement to hind Itself to the chariot wheel of the 
National Congress But by workers’ participation m the 
freedom movement the radicals meant their active parti- 
cipation m the national movement as embodied by the 
National Congress and for this purpose they not only ad¬ 
vocated the principle of collective affiliation of the trade 
unions to the National Congress but also asked the Congress 
to accept the demands of th® workmg classes s They went 
even further They thought the National Congress leader¬ 
ship to be reactionary and expressed their intention of 
changing it Workers, they thought, must be mobilised and 
organised on a mass basis and they must work m alliance 
With the peasantry and other anti-impenallst forces m a 
United Front 

Similarly they both were opposed to the New Consti¬ 
tution The NTUF maintained that it was a ‘device to 
perpetuate imperialism’, and that it was ‘reactionary and 

I speech o) Jamna Das M«h>a to Sfcond Setiion o) NTVF 1935, 

In Report 

2. Shojtri* RreiiCeniiot addrei* (o the AtTUC, I93S 
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to draw any exclusive advantage to either 
Party ”1 

There was an additional condition agreed upon between the 
AICSP and the RTUC by which each Party reserved 
to itself the right of genuine and honest criticism of the 
political principles and pohcies of the other from its 
independent platform 

The A ITU C and the RTUC were now seeing eye 
to eye on many issues and both these organizations amal¬ 
gamated into one comprehensive AIT U C at the 14th 
annual session nf the AIT U C , held at Calcutta m April, 
193“ The conditions of unity Were recognition of class 
struggle the promotion of internal trade union democracy, 
no foreign affiliation, and principle of one union for each 
industry The United Trade Union Congress started its 
work with a joint Manifesto which called for a United 
Pront to prepare for Direct Action It enunciated the 
basic principles of free India 

(I) Transfer of all power to the oppressed 'and 
exploited classes 

(II) Abolition of Native States and parasitic 
landlordism 

(III) Freedom of peasantry from all ex|)loitation 

(IV) Nationabsation of land pubhc utilities, mineral 
resources, banks and all other key-industries 

(V) Minimum wage, bmited hours of work, and in¬ 
surance agamst old age, sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment 2 

It also spoke of the necessity of bringing alliance of 
workers and peasants, and of establishing contact with the 
C S P It Was critical of the leadership of the National 
Congiess but held that it was suicidal to denounce the 
Congress It issued a tangent appeal to the NTUF to 
unite on the same principles which had brought these two 
organizations together ' 

1 Quoted by Matant »a CP of Indio p 55 

2 Report of the I«h Senion of Bio AITUC, 1935, 
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thor interests, which precludes any attempt at reconcilia¬ 
tion of the interests of Capital and Labour or the fostering 
cf friendly relations between employers and employees’ 

Similarly, there %cre differences regarding inter¬ 
national affiliation and the sending of delegates to the 
ILO TheNTUF was affiliated to the Amsterdam Inter¬ 
national and used to send delegates to the ILO But the 
AIT U C Was opposed to sending delegates to the ILO 
and on the question of International affih-’tion it thought 
that in view of the differences* between different sections 
it was Wise not to affiliate to any outside body 

But the urge for unity was so great that, despite these 
differences, prominent representatives of both sections like 
N M Joshi Shiva Rao,!! N Shastri and R S Ruifcar, etc, 
met at Delhi in March 193o with a v icw to c'cplonng some 
lasis for unity They could not, houever arrive at any 
agreed formula and m a joint statement issued at the end 
of the meeting they observed that difference^ fundamental 
In character, stood in the waj of union Thcv concluded 
that the split had had se lous and adverse effects on the 
functioning of the trade unions and that unity must bo 
a-rivcd at They sugges’ed th'^refore that even if unity 
Was not immediately possible a beginning m ’ht be mide 
by setting up a Joint Committee consisUn:; of ten members 
each of the two sections to evolve a joint programme of 
action on «:peclfje Issues. This created n fav curable 
atmosphere for unity 

In August 1935 a lolnt cwifcrcnce of th" AITUC, 
and the N T U F was held at Nagpur but here too no afree-* 
ments couJd be armed at The AITUC was prepared 
to send delegates to the IL.O but on the question of inter¬ 
national affiliation i* as adamant However these were 
net the real barriers to unttv ihoueh thev we''o often 
openK stated to bo so The real reasons were that on ques- 
ttons both of strikes and politicil struggles the Federation 
leaders wanted the whip hand Tiiev had rrit forgotten the 
experiences of the laic t ven’iexwhen they uerc left In a 
position of minority They, therefore Insis’ed upon a 3 4th 
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retrograde in character The A IT U C dc'^cribcd U as a 
slave constitution 2 Bui they diflercd as to what should 
be done in regard to it, though both spoke oI ‘wrecking’ it 
The policy of the Federation was that of the liberals who 
thought that the constitution could be opposed solely by 
the methods of parliamentaiism But according to the 
AITUC leaders the attitude should be exclusively one 
of irreconcilable hostility” They acc“pted parliamentar¬ 
ism as a method of ‘wrecking’ the con>tituiioT but they 
were opposed to the acceptance of offices urder the consti¬ 
tution Their mam emphasis was on extra parliamentary 
activities They demanded a Constituent Assembly based 
on universal adult franchise The Resolution of the 15lh 
session of the AIT U C 193G said ‘ The T U C declares 
that the only form of stale which will ensure the freest 
possible democracy for the masses is the democratic state 
based on an armed nation a state which nbolishes a 
standing army bureaucracy and police, and replaces this 
by a national militia and elected offcials responsive and 
responsible to the masses The TUC decides to popular¬ 
ise this kind of state as embodying the democracy of toilers 
and considers as the mam effective method of mobilising 
the working class for struggle against the Constitution' 2 
Both bodies accepted trade unions as organs of class 
struggle but differed as to what this class struggle Implied 
To the leftists class struggle meant 'class war’ involving 
direct action to the moderates it meant a ‘peaceful, legiti¬ 
mate and democratic’ struggle The constitution of the 
N T U F maintained that though ‘Labour and Capital can’t 
be reconciled within the Capitalist system’, cooperation 
between the two was desirable if it was in th“ interests of 
labour But the constitution of the AIT U C , on the other 
hand maintained ‘ A trade union is an organ of class 
struggle whose basic task is organization of workers m a 
particular trade or industry for defending and advancing 

1 Report 0 / First Con/erence 

2 See Report 0 / the AITUC 1936 

3 Report 
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to il with a v.ew to broaden the national struggle The new 
Trade Union Congress declared as lU goal the abolition o 
capitalism and establishment ot socialism and for the 
attainment ot national independence as a conditmn prece¬ 
dent lor the same As an immediate goal it raised its coice 
m favour of the immediate, burning demands ot workers 
and. peasants 
Roy and the Roy Group 

We left Roy a convict, undergoing i sis years’ term o 

i ,n the Bareilly Central Prison i Dunng his 
imprisonment m the Bareiiiy 

absence, the banner ot Royism was held aloft by a 

his Mowers in the trade unions Fndentlj scoring 

from the lack ot his the 

always clear or '--‘f " w-'h th™ on 

policy ot the -';j;re„ they lomed a call 

flfl General Strike In 1934 end more sp-cihcally during 
the Bombay Textile Workers’ Strike^ They also ooope. 

fiuenceinthe All j n and trade umon ele- 

m association with some Working Class 

ments, to form an independent as 

Party hut it could not working 

atiU opposed to ‘>'="^lunist Party 
class party over and a to the old 

He had still the hope that the CI worn 


j Chapter IV Trade l/nionlem 

2 TA« Chapter, toward* UwWd iro 
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majority for any decision on strike and political stnigKle 
in the United Union It is for this reison also that they 
resisted an immediate structural unity and f'i\ mired the 
dcsclopmcnt of units by stapes Tlic Trade Union Con¬ 
gress leaders replied that they were not prepared to con¬ 
cede more than a 2 3rds majonty for deciding thc'ic i'sucs 
Thus, there were proposals and countcr.propo«als at Nag¬ 
pur and what finally emerged was n Joint Labour Board 
consisting of the rcpiescntati\cs of the two bodies, and it 
was also decided that the same prinaple might be extended 
to the Provinces The Boards were to coortlirate the 
activities of the two sections Besides, joint meetings, 
demonstrations and actions were organised by the two 
sections against the Constitution, against ban on militant 
wo kers’ organizations etc The Board never functioned 
quite satisfactonlj and the only purpere it served was that 
It kept an unitj atmosphere which evcntunlly led to com¬ 
plete unity in 19?8 when at a confertneo at Nagpur, the 
NTUr afllliated to the AIT UC with equal representa¬ 
tion of the two sections on the govtrning body of the Con¬ 
gress With this the consolidation of the trade unions was 
complete In this storj of splits in the trade union move¬ 
ment, and of the attempts to heal them up by creating 
forms of unity, there is significance in the fact that the 
lines of division were political m nature In the post-war 
period the trade unions came to be wholly organised on 
political lines 

However, the AITUC became a champion ef the 
United Front and it entered into an agreement with the 
AIC S P and in an understanding with the AIK C for 
that purpose From its platform also the patent slogans 
such as struggle against the new constitution, against office 
acceptance, the demand for a Constituent Assembly based 
upon universal adult suffrage, dangers of imperialist war 
came to be raised It enthusiastically favoured 
participation m the national struggle, acknowledg¬ 
ed the nationabst character of the Congress but 
urged for collective affiliaUon of the A I. T. U C. 
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the formation of a real Socialist Party, that xs, a Commu¬ 
nist Party, outside and independent of the National Con¬ 
gress The existing stage of revolution in India, he ob¬ 
served, was the stage of Bourgeois Democratic Revolution t 
The nationalist movement was a multi-class movement 
and as such it must be earned on under the banner of a 
muItiTcIass orgamzation The National Congress was such 
an organization histoncally created by the Indian people 
foi the accomplishment of the national revolution. There¬ 
fore, the place of socialists, commumsts and all other left 
elements was inside it, but they must enter that organiza¬ 
tion not as socialists or communists but as nationalists, as 
cent per cent Congressmen 

The point at issue, according to Roy, was that however 
correct it was to regard the National Congress as a histon¬ 
cally forged weapon of the Indian people for democratic 
freedom, if had always been under leadership which dis¬ 
countenanced revolution and, therefore, the capture of 
the Congress machinery by the left elements must be an 
item of the Indian revolution But such a task could only 
be earned on under the banner of national revolution, not 
Socialism The plan to convert the Congress as such to 
Socialism was Utopian There were large elements insido 
It which did not stand for Socialism, though they stood 
for democratic freedom Therefore, the plan to work as 
organised Sociabst Party inside the Congress was not onlj 
going considerably ahead of those whom it was intended 
to lead but it was also a blunder tactically as it would be 
playing into the hands of the Right This would surely 
lead to the isolation of the Soaahsts. “The present poh- 
tical situation”, he said “demands not the organization 
of a Socialist Party inside the Congress, a party which by 
the logic of the relation of forces will inevitably be an 
impotent and isolated group, but the capture of the Con- 

1 ire »aM he di4 not txelnie lh^ PoMiWUtv of the enfl-hnpe- 
riollsf rtT« 70 le ortTifeppiw'* bound* of »K>tIonflU#in before 
It t«u mvejiful but he wonted not to prepare on that tt**u»tp. 
tlon Opt at, p 53 
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line and that all opposition communists would be 
readmitted i 

It was at this stage that the All-India Congress Social¬ 
ist Party was formed in 1934 In the absence of any dec¬ 
lared view of their leader about it the Royists not only 
did not oppose its formation but even greeted its formation 
With enthusiasm At the Bombay Conference of the C S 
they had concentrated on putting the C A demand in the 
forefront of the party’s programme and as the members 
of the C S P agreed with it, this was readily done At the 
invitation of the CSP most of them joined it and many 
cf them even took a prominent part in the activities of the 
Party From this time onwards, till the Meerut Confer¬ 
ence of the C SP, the only vital criticism offered by the 
Roy group was in respect of the mam task of the Party 
The original plan of action of the Party had talked of per¬ 
suading the Congress to accept the objects and the pro¬ 
gramme of the Party which meant persuading the Con 
gross to accept even Socialist programme However by 
time of the Meerut Conference the C S P itself deleted this 
from its programme Really there were more fundamental 
differences which appeared as Roy’s views in the form of 
letters to the CSP 2 wherein he expressed his disagree¬ 
ments with the formation of a Socialist Party inside the 
National Congress, though, he said, he was not opposed to 


2 


In this ccinncrtion we have a slgnifcarU sfafemenf from Roy iii 
the footnote ta a inter from Prison (dated June 10 1933) 

lohtch he u rote to hi- wife m Europe He sfl? * I was opposed 
Communtifs opposed to the then official poHou 
0 / the Communiif Inlemational ond subsequently eipelled 
cifabitjhing a separate <irpan<sat{<m. / odvocated their loorfcino 
Just like members of the Communut Pirty carrumg on propa- 
oanda according to their views and advising the supporters of 
these V -ws to join the official Communist Partj, I was of 
pinion that pursuing that pobcv Official Communists cipeltcd 
from the official parties unuld thus be obte to extend their in- 
ffuence in the rank and file of the parties and eventually chonge 
Tr i ’’’^ Fragments of a Prisoner’s Diary, 

Vol HI p S3 


Prison these consut of three let ers the first was 
dated May 193i and the lost one dated February 1936 They were 
wfer published see, M N Roy Letters to the CSJ*. 
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the formation of a real Socialist Party, that is, a Commu¬ 
nist Party, outside and independent of the National Con¬ 
gress The existing stage of revolution in India, he ob¬ 
served, was the stage of Bourgeois Democratic Revolution i 
The nationalist movement was a multi-class movement 
and as such it must be earned on under the banner of a 
multirclass organization The National Congress was such 
an organization historically created by the Indian people 
foi the accomplishment of the national revolution There 
fore, the place of socialists commumsts and all other left 
elements was inside it, but they must enter that organiza¬ 
tion not as socialists or communists but as nationalists, as 


cent per cent Congressmen 

The point at issue, according to Roy, was that however 
correct it was to regard the National Congress as a histon 
cally forged weapon of the Indian people for democratic 
freedom, it had always been under leadership which dis- 
countenanced revolution and therefore, the capture of 
the Congress machinery by the left elements must be an 
Item of the Indian revolution. But such a task could only 
be earned on under the banner of national revolution, not 
Socialism The plan to convert the Congress as such to 
Socialism was Utopian There were large elements 
it which did not stand for Socialism, though they stood 
for democratic freedom Therefore, the plan to work as 
organised SociaUst Party inside the Congress was not only 
going considerably ahead of those whom it was 
to lead but it was also a blunder tactically as it womj 
playing into the hands of the Right T^s would sur^i 
lead to the isolation of the Socialists -^e present 
tical situation” he said “demands not the orga„,^j^ 
of a Socialist Party inside the Congress a party whid^ bj 
the logic of the relation of forces will inevitably ^ ^ 

Impotent and isolated group, but the capture of tb, 
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g-ess as such by the radical national revolutionary 
elements ’ i 

He admitted that even m the anti-impenalist struggle 
a genuine Socialist Party was o£ ‘decisive political impor- 
tance,2 but such a party could not openly bid for the lead¬ 
ership of the Congress and, therefore, it must be ouside it 
Inside the Congress it should only work as a revolutionary 
nucleus, as an alternative leadership, around which the 
national democratic revolutionary forces would be mobi¬ 
lised for the capture of the leadership of the Congress 
“The revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat (the genu¬ 
ine sociabsts, that is, the communists), organised in their 
own party outside and independent of the Congress, will 
remain m the Congress as the most active members of the 
left wing, and through it, influence, change and guide the 
policy of the Congress Eventually the radical left wmg 
under proletanan hegemony, exercised through its social¬ 
ist (communist) members (who may be the leaders) will 
come to predominate the Congress, and the Congress will 
adopt the programme of the democratic national revolu¬ 
tion That will be the beginning of the decisive stage of the 


1 Opt Cit p 15 

2 He TOTOte A poliflcsl party oj the working clast Ja an indis- 

penjoblv necesstinj factor of the Indian Rebolutton even In its 
initial bourgeois democrolic stage ’ (opt ctf P 32) But 
added “The object of the Soetahst I^rty of the working clas* 
w„r°,* Pe^iade the Congress to adopt a Socialist pfogramnia 
indep* d*^^»** mstrwment In the struggle for notional 
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anti impenallst struggle ‘ ^ The struggle for the leader¬ 
ship of the Congress must take place not under the flag 
oI Socialism but of democratic national revolution. 

According to Roy, to carry out these complicated tasks 
the left Wing must also remain inside the Congress, ad¬ 
vance a programme of democratic freedom before the Con¬ 
gress rank and file and try to rally them under it He 
criticised the idea of not accepting office under the Congress 
He himself produced such a ‘programme of national de¬ 
mocratic revolution which included transfer of owner¬ 
ship of land to the peasant, relief to the peasantry (so as to 
leave it with at least 80 per cent of the gross produce), a 
legally guaranteed minimum wage extensive pubhc works 
and industrial undertakings by the Slate public ownership 
of modem means of transportation State control over 
banking and credit social insurance, etc ^ He was opposed 
to the now constitution but mamtained thit the best way 
of ‘fighting’ It was to raise the slogan for a Constituent 
Assembly He stood for democratising the Constitution of 

1 Odi Cit p 17 tt ts to bt nol«I h<Tc U>it Rov W)fl* al'ecatmrj 
the role onlj; of heoemony and not of leaderehip to the 
jsroletar at in the nationnl movement Here fte diraoreed both 
uUh the Communttts and the meio of ihe CSP (n eori^ j-cars 

Wofe also his use eons stentlj of the term Socialist as synonim 
of Commi flist In fndt he u>aj also opnosed to the orpanfsa 
t on of o SdetaJ st Parttf os distinct from a Communist Party 
He held that a Sociahel Party toou>d be a reformist party on 
the model of Soc al Democratic Part e* if Western Europe but 
ooeording to him Ina a needed « Tevotirtionory party i e o Com 
mi nljt Portu He mom owicd “Socialist Parties throughout the 
World rfei3 ofed from the V" ’’ tahich tni»« he tmvelted for reach 
MJg their proposed goal ^Socialist Parties no longer stand for 
the establtshment of a ctossiess society Today Soctolism 
means the repud atjon of renoliil onarj struggle ogalnst Capital¬ 
ism and Ipso farto against Imperwltsm ” Therefore even when 
statin/ that he loas tot opposed to « Socaisf Party oatsfde the 
Congress I e said it musd be a penuine Socialist Party The 
Congress Socialists themseli es were claitning that Ihelr Party 
was a Marxist one but in that case argued Roy vihj uere they 
taking the term Sodaltstr This meant that thej wanted to 
differentiate themselves from the Ctmnwn *1 Party jfo j aoerred 
that over years he had objected to the formotlon of a reform 
ist Labour Party in Ind a 

2 Opt Cit pp SS (Appendix tl) 
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the National Congress so that the masses might be drawn 
to it, and though he favoured the collective affiliation of 
workers, peasants and other mass organizations to it, yet 
he did not make it an article of faith 

Such being the attitude of Roy towards the C S P > 
differences between the Royists inside the C S P and the 
other members of it became marked at the time of the 
second CSP conference at Meerut (1936) Before the 
Meerut Congress there was an alleged circular of the Roy¬ 
ists to liquidate the CSP However, this was demed by 
the Royists The Royists themselves were divided and in 
the end they again agreed to work inside the CSP and 
to develop It as a Marxist Party • What ultimately moved 
them in this direction was the fact that on many issues 
such as the new constitution, the programme and leader¬ 
ship of the Congress, changes m the Congress Constitution, 
etc they found a unity of outlook with the CSP How¬ 
ever, the relation between the Royists and others inside 
the CSP remained in an uneasy state of balance till Roy 
was released in November, 1936 

The release of Roy was marked by an alround enthu¬ 
siasm and wild expectations were entertained of this ‘le¬ 
gendary revolutionary’ In his address to the Faizpur Con¬ 
gress Nehru greeted 'Comrade Roy’, the Congress Socialist 
of November 21 1936 Welcomed Roy Immediately after, 
confabulations went on between Roy and some top CSP 
leaders Roy generally agreed with the work done by the 
CSP and even indicated his intention to join, but he rais¬ 
ed two objections that is to say, whether it was possible 
for the CB P to exist openly m the Congress, and whether 
an open Socialist Party m India might not be reformist 
Roy had also some doubts about the Reds The CSP 
leaders assured him that conditions for reformism did not 
exist m India At Faizpur the Royists voted unanimously 

1 For TelationshijJ l>eftoe«i the Royisfj and the P from the 
uleu) of latter see I P Sanai - Problems of Socialist Unifv In 
India 

2 C£F s Reply to Rov ti» the Conffress Soeuilist August 28, 1937 
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in favour of the Faizpur thesis of the Party However, 
early In 1937 Roy gathered his followers in Eelhi and issu¬ 
ed instructions to them not only to dissociate themselves 
from the C S P but even to disrupt it and break it t This 
evoked sharp comments from the sociaUsts and commu¬ 
nists who accused Roy of trying to disrupt left unity They 
also charged him with an ambition for personal leadership, 
trying to build a secret party under his leadership inside 
the Congress 2 Roy, on the contrary, charged that apart 
from the inexpediency of organlsmg a Socialist Party in¬ 
side the Congress, the C S P had, since its Meerut Congress, 
abandoned its original Marxian stands 

Elucidatmg further the stand he had taken in his 
letters to the C S P, Roj thoroughly repudiated the neces¬ 
sity of any Socialist Party inside the Congress which he 
regarded as the organization of the Indian people struggl¬ 
ing for national freedom and social emancipation 4 His 
quarrel was not with the organization but its leadership, 
Which must be changed Roy wrote “Our hands are tied 
by a reactionary philosophy Our political actions are 
circumscribed by moral codes and religious creeds which 
disapproved of revolutionary activities Therefore, we are 
moving m a vicious circle ”3 Roy urged the radicalisation, 
democratisation and aclivisation of the Congress For this 
purpose he also advocated a radical change in the preva¬ 
lent ideology of nationalism which was dominated by a 
conservative, revivalist, reactionary philosophy A philoso¬ 
phical revolution was a precondition for social and national 
revolution In his speeches and writings Roy, therefore, 
vehemently criticised Gandhism, non-violence, Hinduism, 
religion, absolute morality, etc ® He started his paper 


Ibid, ytafetncTit of the If«t»onal £iec«»»e of the CSip 
Ibid 

Cenoress Soeioltif Dee 23 IS36 M tf Roy g re}oi~der to Afajant 
M W Roy On etepptng ottt of )o« ^ , 

M N Roy Confesgton of the Monopolist {nlndcpi’ndent India 
13th June, 1937 . . . - 

These are found in hu snritmag »* Independent India Tragmenti 
of 0 Prisoner* Diary. MMenalttm. & Sctenuflc PoUUcs 
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'Independent India’ in March, 1937 which was published 
from Bombay He also set up a Rennaissance Institute 
This being the attitude of Roy, Roy and the R)y*group re¬ 
mained more or less like an indifferent wayfarer inside the 
United Front 

The Commumets and the People's Front 

The communist tactics during this period underwent a 
big change as a result of the Moscow meeting of the 
Seventh World Congress of the CI (July 25-August 20 
1935) which laid the basts of the Umted Front tactics In 
Chapter Five we saw how the disastrous consequences of 
the tactics followed by the Indian communists drew sharp 
rebuke and criticism from International Communism in the 
form of open letters critical notes and essays in various com 
mumst organs As a result the commumsts came forward 
with slogans of unity, the consequences of which were 
clearly discernible in the trade union field t But in the 
political field'the former hostile criticism of the National 
Congress and of the newly formed C S P continued, even 
though, as already noted, an agreement had been signed 
with the latter for umted work m the trade unions and for 
Joint demonstrations and ‘cease-fire’ so far as criticisms 
from ]oint platforms were concerned The September, 
1934 article of Dutt specially in respect of the conflict bet¬ 
ween the leadership and the socialist orientation of its 
rank and file had not been favourable According to the 
commumsts, the C S P by its very formation demonstrat¬ 
ed that the left national reformism was obliged to have 
recourse to new and more cumung methods of action The 
C S P was generous m its promises of socialist nature but 
It also promised to bnng them about through the Gandhian 
methods of non violence and the slogan of ‘Pooma Swaraj’ 
It was regarded as a dangerous rival to the C P12 The 
INC Was still a bourgeois oi^aniaation, the C S P a left 
manoeuvre of the Indian bourgeoisie and a ‘social fascist’ 3 

1 Thu Chapter Touiord* United Trade Unionism 

3 rJ’41 9th March, 1935 tVoblems of the anti tmpertailst 

struggle In India 

3 PJSP Silver Jubilee Number p 24 
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Meanwhile, the Communist Party had been declared illegal 
by the Government of India in May, 1934 The conditions 
of illegality prompted them to seek new left platforms and 
this was readily provided hy the C S P 

It was at this stage that the Seventh World Congress 
of the Cl met m Moscow The Congress emphasized the 
international aspect of the united struggle against fascism 
and war Both Eimitrov, in his General Report, and Wang 
Ming, the Chinese delegate, m his Sectional Report entitl- 
ed ‘ The Revolutionary Movement in the Colonial Coun¬ 
tries", spoke of the need for establishmg an anti-Impenal- 
ist People’s Front as the mam task confronting the com¬ 
munists For this purpose it was necessary to draw the 
widest masses m the national hheralion movement agamst 
growing exploitation, and for dnving out the iroperiahsts 
Ming, who was very critical of the tactics followed by the 
Indian communists prefaced his report by an analysis of the 
relative strength and weaknesses of Capitalism-Imperial¬ 
ism and the revolutionary movement m the eolonies and 
remarked that though Impcnalism had intensified is 
offensive, yet there had been tremendous growth of the 

forces of colonial revolution These developments he said 
had fully corroborated the Thesis of the Su* Congress' 
Coming specifically to India he criticised Indian Com¬ 
munists for -left sectarianism’, and for not partic.patiog m 
the ’demonstrations’ organised by the National 
thus isolating themselves from the masses in 
movement To quote him “Our comrades m India have 
suffered for a long time from '"“"j '^.7 

did not participate in all the mass ' 

ed by the National Congress or ‘ ‘ „ 

It At the same time the Indian Communists did not pos¬ 
sess sumcien. forces 

Lt=n“crm^u:rha7rn\y.ng.^ 
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standing of the tactics of the United Front as evidenced 
by the demands which they put forward, such as “the 
establishment of an Indian Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet 
Republic*', ‘ confiscation of all lands that belong to the 
Zammdars”, ‘ a general strike is the only < effective pro¬ 
gramme of action”, etc , putting these conditions as contin¬ 
gent upon ttie formation of a United Front “Such demands 
on the part of our Indian comrades”, he said, “can serve 
as an example of how not to carry on the “tactics of the 
anti Imperialist United Front ’ i 

This Umted Front, he said, must be based on a pro¬ 
gramme ol^popular demands For the Indian communists 
he hsted some of them 

(I) Fight against the Slave Constitution 

(II) Release of all poUtical pnsoners 

(III) Abohtion of all extraordmary laws and decrees 

(IV) Fight against lowenng wages 

(V) -F-fght against high land rents and against 
confiscation of the peasants’ land for non pay¬ 
ment of debts 

(VI) Estabhshment of democratic liberties 

The Indian Communists were asked to take an active 
part In the mass anti impenabst movements headed by the 
‘national reformists' and strive to bring about joint action 
between the national-revolutionary and national reformist 
orgamzations. They were told not to disregard work inside 
the National Congress but at the same time they were to 
maintam ‘complete political and organizational indepen¬ 
dence’ of their ranks 

The full implications of this policy were worked out by R- 
P Dutt and Ben Bradley of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain in a thesis called ”1116 Anti-Imperialist Peoples’ 
Front in India', published both in the Labour Monthly of 
March, 1936 and the International Press Correspondence, 
though the Indian communists had got a copy of it in 
January, 1936 


1 R>{<1 
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The thesis started with an analysis of the political 
situation m India and remarked that the Indian nationalist 
movement had arrived at a critical phase of its existence 
The failure of the successive movements had led to a cer¬ 
tain amount of demoralisation and there w is a confusion 
in the nationalist camp The worsemng economic situation 
had led to the sharpening of the struggles of the workers 
and peasants but they found themselves without a umted 
and centralised leadership But imperialism was trying to 
impose Its slave’ constitution on the common struggle 
Unity of all the anti impenahst forces, therefore, was not 
only the watchword of the national struggle but its indis¬ 
pensable condition But this unity must not be an abstract 
unity, unity of the ‘entire Indian population, for there 
Were classes and elements like the princes, the landlords, 
the moneylenders and reactionary religious and political 
elements whose interest was bound up with imperialism 
But there could be unity of the overwhelming majority of 
the population because this unity was on the basis of the 
anti imperialist struggle The necessary basis for such a 
unity the essential mimmum for any individual, group or 
class entering this United Front must be 

(a) a line of consistent irreconcilable struggle against 
imperialism and against the existing ‘slave' con¬ 
stitution for complete independence of India 

(b) active struggle for the vital needs of the toiling 
masses i 

It IS to be noted that this conception of the unity of the 
national movement was in full accord with that of the 
C S P of early years 

The thesis agreed that the National Congress had 
achie\ ed a ‘gigantic’ task in umling the wide and divergent 
forces of the Indian people, and was the principal existing 
mass argsntsstion oi these Averse elements seekmg 
national liberation Nothing it agreed, should be allowed 

1 R Palmt Dutt nnd Ben Bradlev The AnMmjitTialUt Peoples 

Front, pp 4^5 
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to weaken the degree of unity that had thus been achieved 
The National Congress could play “a great part and a fore¬ 
most part in the work of creating the Anti-Imperialist 
Peoples’ Front" It was even possible that the Congress, 
by the further transformation of its organization and pro¬ 
gramme, might become “the form of realization" of such 
a front 

But the Congress could not as yet be described as a 
United Front of the Indian people In support of this view 
the authors of the thesis advanced the following reasons • 
“Its constitution leaves out the broadest sections of the 
masses Its programme does not yet express with ful^ 
clearness the programme of the national struggle Its lead¬ 
ership can’t yet be recognised as the leadership of the 
national struggle It does not at present draw out and 
guide the mass activity but rather acts as a brake upon 
it The leadership of the Congress it said, was bourgeois 
leadership “whose interests often conflict with the interests 
of the masses and with the interests of the national 
struggle " 

The thesis recalled how m the past the left had been 
sharply critical of the existing leadership and tactics of the 
National Congress, and how they had found many decisions 
and policies, such as the callmg-oft of the mass civil dis¬ 
obedience in 1922, the uncertain voice on the aim of inde¬ 
pendence, the waverings in relation to imperialism, the 
siding with the landlords against the peasants, the Eslhi 
Pact, the cooperation m the Round Table Conference, the 
Poona calling-off of the struggle in 1934 disastrous to the 
true interests of the national struggle These issues of the 
utmost importance for the future, needed to be discussed 
and fought out But this criticism against particular po¬ 
licies was in no sense intended as a criticism against the 
-masses m the Congress “Our opposition to a particular 
leadership or to particular policies is only intended to 
assist the mass army of the national struggle represented 
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by the Congress and to assist and strengthen the national 
struggle ”1 What was needed, without impairing the de¬ 
gree of unity that had been achieved through the National 
Congress, was to strengthen and extend this unity to a 
broader front and to develop to a new stage the organiza¬ 
tion and leadership of the mass struggle against imperial¬ 
ism 

Since the Congress was not yet a union of all elements 
supporting the national struggle, and, since in particular it 
was based upon restrictive Individual membership with 
certain limitations of franchise, and restricted by its oxm 
special ideology and creed, it was agreed that in the course 
of transforming the Congress it should be necessary to make 
changes in its constitution The mass organizations of 
peasants and workers, which were outside the Congress, 
must be drawn in it either by means of collective affilia¬ 
tion, or :n a united front agreement Within such a real 
Anti-Imperialist People's Front the working class could 
increasingly realise its role of vanguard to lead to victory 
the Indian revolution The processes envisaged might take 
time, but a beginning might be made by setting up joint 
bodies of these organizations and the Congress, not only 
on the national level, but also on the provincial, distnef and 
local level It suggested democratisation of the Congress 
constitution in other ways also The existing Congress 
machinery was not democratic as the degree of control 
from below was very weak A handful of leaders held 
absolute power The Working Committee, its highest exe¬ 
cutive body, which took most execute,e decisions and had 
great powers, was not elected 

The effective functioning of the Congress Organisation 
also suffered from the limitations of the creed of non- 
siolcnce The ideology of non-violence was at "variance 
With the realities of the struggle and less and less corres¬ 
ponds to the outlook of the large section of the national 
movement’' Even many Congressmen privately express- 
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ed disbelief in it It said that to make it a “dogma com¬ 
pulsory on all sections is to place obstacles in the way of 
unity of the national front" It called for a sharp ideolo¬ 
gical struggle for throwing off this ‘paralysing’ conception, 
and for putting the entire emphasis on mass struggle. The 
entire emphasis should be placed on the development of 
the mass struggle and linking it with political struggle. 

The thesis also suggested a programme of anti-impenal- 
ist struggle which included the points suggested by Ming 
and in addition, a number of other items concerned with 
democratic freedom The central rallying slogan, it said, 
could he provided by the demand for a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly This demand for C A is something worthy of parti¬ 
cular note since prior to that the communists had been 
demanding the establishment of Soviets and deprecating 
the demands that were being made for a C A But the 
thesis was also careful to point out that C A was not seen 
as an alternative to the Soviets but that in a given situa¬ 
tion, as the example of the Bolsheviks m the Russian Revo¬ 
lution showed, the slogan of C A could be a powerful mass 
mobilising force m the existing stage of the national 
struggle This point was elaborated more clearly in an¬ 
other essay, the United National Front m India, by Harry 
Pollitt, R P Dutt and Ben Bradley.i which also threw light 
on some other points It said that as there was no opposi¬ 
tion between independence and Sociahsm, so there 
was no opposition between the slogan of C A 
and that of Soviets There could be no social¬ 
ism without national liberation The frst ta sif , 

therefore, was liberation of the country and the es¬ 
tablishment of elementary democracy The slogan of C A 
was an expression of this urge But precisely because this 
struggle could not succeed without drawing in the mass 
of the workers and peasantry, it also envisaged as a deve 
lopment which opened the way for the further activity of 

1 International preis Coneapandenee 7th November. 1936 
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the masses, and for the advance fo the higher form of de¬ 
mocracy or Soviet democracy and to Socialism * 

To return to the thesis as a prelude to this United 
Front of all anti imperialists it emphasized the establish- 
ment as soon as possible of the unity of all left wing ele¬ 
ments within the Congress In the past there had been 
much dispersion of effort division and sniping between the 
left wing forces Wliatever ideological diflerences there 
might be, these should be thoroughly discussed and cleared 
up in comradely discussion but even if some differences 
remained, there was no reason why they should stand in 
the way of the fullest cooperation and common working on 
all issues on which agreement could be reached In parti¬ 
cular it was possible to agree on a common minimum 
programme of national struggle In this realization of left 
unity the CS P as the grouping of all l-’fl elements m th" 
existing Congress could play an essentially important part 
but because of this it was necessary to clanfy questions of 
programme and tactics m the CSP The communists had 
to play important role in this The thesis also emphasized 
the urgent need of trade union unity in India 

The Dutt Bradley thesis came on the eve of the 
Lucknow session of the National Ckmgress held m April 
1936 It Was from this session that the United Front of 
the leftists started working m a concerted manner Indeed 
the CPI was gradually recovering from the morass it 
had found itself in due to its own left sectarianism and 
the action of the Government m declaring all communist 
and allied organizations with their organs illegal In the 
beginning of 1936 an underground centre was formed and 
work also started in the provinces A meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Party was held at the time of the 
Lucknow Congress and it elected a new Polit Bureau P C 
Joshi was elected General Seoetaiy An underground 
paper appeared It was from this time onwards that the 
first systematic and successful attempt to function as an 
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all India centre began This centre became active from 
Lucknow onwards, though it took a few months more to 
be effective over Party units all over India The Polit 
Bureau of the Communist Party of India in a statement 
issued m March, 1936 and entitled ‘For the United National 
Front’, welcomed the thesis and issued directions to its 
members to act in accordance with the spirit of the thesis, 
emphasizing that there was no contradiction between fight 
for socialism and democratic freedom But even after this, 
it took some time for all commumsts to agree to this line 
Indeed it was not till the middle of 1937 that full party 
unity on the question of the United National Front could 
be achieved Meanwhile, the second annual conference of 
the C S P held at Meerut m January, 1936 had already 
opened its door to membership for individual communists, 
whereby making it possible for the communists to work 
openly The appearance of the United Front embracing 
the communists and the socialists can be dated from this 
time 

An expression of this gradual broadening of the 
national front was the emergence of the organizations of 
students who, from this time onwards became actively 
associated with the national movement, the 1942 Quit 
India movement being an epitome of their acts of sacriflce, 
sufferings courage and patriotism The AH India Students’ 
Federation was formed m August, 1935 In the years that 
followed the Federation became a force m the national 
life of the country In 1936 was also formed the All India 
Progressive Writers’ Association The All-India States’ 
Peoples’ Conference, which was to play a notable role m 
the advancement of the democratic rights of the peoples of 
the native states also came into being at this time The 
confluence of these forces made the period a really 
memorable one 

The United Front at Work 

The real concerted action of all these left elements, 
groups and organizations for the realization of the aims 
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on which they were agreed became clearly discernible from 
the time of the Lucknow Session of the National Congress 
in April, 1936 The Congress itself was being presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, who was not onlj in agreement with 
those aims but also, m principle, with the idea of a Umted 
Front As discussed earlier in Chapter Five, Nehru had 
been talking and writing profusely about socialism and 
his writings of the period bore di tinct impact of the 
socialistic ideas of the West ^ Though his pattern 
of socialism did not conform to any particular school of 
socialism but, as in the case of most other Indian leftists 


of this period, it carried the impress of Marxian-Socialism 
He spoke and wrote admiring Marx and I^cnm and paid 
handsome tributes to the achievements of Soviet Russia 
For him the Sociahst approach was the approach of Marx- 
i«m2 but his Marxism was not of the orthodox school, 
neither did he look upon Marxism as a sjstem but rather 
as a method as ‘a way of looking at past and present his¬ 
tory’ As such he also welcomed the Marxian interpreta¬ 
tion of history, as it gave a saentific outlook of life and 
history and as Nehru claimed himscU, above all, as a man 
of science, he accepted that approach His whole approach 
towards Marxism was expressed m a nutshell “The 
Marxian philosophy appeals to me in a broad sense and 
helps me to understand the process of history I am far 
from being an orthodox Marxist, nor does an> other 
orthodoxy appeal to me -3 Socnh«m for hirn became a 
thought system to evaluate the political problems facing 
the country and the world at large 

Nehru’s Presidential address to the Lucknow Congr«s, 
1936, and his address to the Faizpur Congress in December 
of the same >ear. tterc excellent dissertations on social.srn 
internationalism, onti-Fascism ond pro* o' ^ 
n,.dc a slroHE pica In favour of catabl.slnn!: socialism In 
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Wings m the National Congress m clearer definition, and 
hardened the ahgnment of forces The Left was pleased 
with Nehru’s address but the Right felt uneasy Rumours 
of a split into Right and Left were mooted in the Press 

Beginning with 1929 when Nehru had been proposed 
to be the President, the tactics of the Right was to accom¬ 
modate the Left, provided it worked within limits So 
long as the issues remained on a theoretical level, the 
Right did not care much, but when from 1936 onwards these 
issues posed themselves in a practical manner the Right 
resisted. At Lucknow even some of President's recommen¬ 
dations were rejected. Nehru could not constitute a 
Working Committee of his own likmgs He could include, 
besides Bose, only three Congress Socialists, that is, Jai- 
prakash Narain, Narendra Dev and Achyut Patwardhan 
While this meagre representation of the Left evoked dis¬ 
may from Rafi Ahmad Kidwai,* the rightists were not 
happy at the general socialist tenor of Nehru's speeches 
and utterances In June, 1936 sue of them resigned their 
seats from the Working Committee, their contention being 
that there was no loyalty of the spirit which bound them 
together They deplored preaching and emphasizing of 
socialism by Nehru and other socialist members of the 
Working Committee, while the Congress had not adopted 
It as Its goal Nehru was fiUed with consternation and 
himself resigned But Gandhi’s intervention, desire for 
unity, Spanish Civil War, etc brought about a rapproche¬ 
ment The acceptance of scats on the Working Committee 
by some Congress Socialists brought some hcart-burmng 
among the group Sampumanand writes T am not sure 
that the homogeneity and solidantj which had characteris¬ 
ed us from the beginning did not receive a serious bl^ by 
what some of us felt to be a weak temporising with right- 
wing leadership”* 

1 A Duneh of oid «*««« P t74 
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India First he declared outright “Socialism Is for me 
not merely an economic doctrine which I favour, it is a 
vital creed which I hold with all my head and heart ”1 
fv, r.n «”'“■<»' °I faith ho said “I am convinced 
that the only key to the solution of the world’s problems 
th,c W lies in socialism, and when I use 

his word, I do so not in a vague humanitarian sense but 
m the scientific economic sense "2 But, as in the earlier 

wTi? n ^ ° “ ''“P Marxism and socialism 

nnmcdiate issues before the Congress 
National independence remained the burning question On 
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tion. According to it the major and crucial part of the 
Constitution, was that which related to the centre and that, 
therefore, the Congress could very well utilise power m 
•the provinces to strengthen the struggle against the whole 
constitution Thus a furious controversy raised over the 
Issue In the end a compromise resolution, moved by 
Gandhi, was accepted, though not without loud protest 
from the left It authorised the policy of fighting the en¬ 
suing elections, but postponed decision on office-acceptance 
until the next Congress 

Another issue that the left-wing raised at the Congress 
was the desirability of the Congress estabhshing close con¬ 
tacts with the masses and mass organizations The left 
was putting emphasis upon mass struggle not only to fight 
the Constitution, but also to cany the national struggle 
to a successful conclusion For the first time in history, 
side by side with the Congress Session, the first annual 
conference of the AU-India Kisan Congress was talcing 
place 1 The left was insisting upon the collective affiliation 
of the organization of peasants and workers to the Con¬ 
gress Nehru himself proposed such an affiliation but the 
resolution was defeated in the subjects committee and a 
Mass Contacts Committee was formed instead, for further 
consideration of the problem The Congress also appointed 
two sub-committees, the Labour Sub-Committee and the 
Agrarian Sub-Committee, to study and make reports on 
labour and agrarian problems respectively, and to find out 
the best means of promoting contacts of the Congress with 
the organizations of the workers and peasants. The Con- 
'mess recognised the importance of mass contact and re¬ 
commended to the Provincial Congress Committees, that 
they promote such contacts. The Provincial Committees 
•were also asked to make recommendations to the Working 
Committee on agranan problems so as to enable the 
A ICC to draw up an all-India ogra^i^n programme 
These measures were not what the left-wing wanted but 

I for defou. »*e Iht* CTurptrr rormeH<in cf AJJCC. 
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One of the issues that came before this Congress was 
the pohcy to be adopted regarding the New Constitution 
Both the Right and the Left inside the Congress were op¬ 
posed to the Constitution but differences arose when it 
came to deciding how it should be opposed in practice, and 
as to whether participation in the legislatures and accept¬ 
ance of office were suitable methods of opposition to it The 
left wing was not opposed to parliamentarism as such pro¬ 
vided it was backed by extra parhamentary force and in¬ 
volved no acceptance of office The attitude of the left was 
well expressed m the Faizpur thesis of the C S P, which ag¬ 
reed that ‘ revolutionary parliamentarism is an integral part 
of the national freedom But the left was dead against ac¬ 
cepting office It argued that, since the Congress was un¬ 
compromisingly opposed to the Government of India Act, 
1935, its representatives could not possibly accept minis¬ 
terial offices and thus help to work the Constitution Any 
acceptance of office was a compromise with imperialism- 
Nehru set the tone of the left-wmg in this respect when 
he said “If the Congress decides to accept office under the 
new Act I am quite sure to that extent it will cooperate 
With and strengthen British Imperialism "t The left had 
also a fear that it would open the road to constitutionahsm 
and provide an alternative to mass struggle It, therefore, 
wished that Simultaneously with the decision to accept 
entry into legislatures as a part of the Congress activity, 
the Congress should categorically declare, and embody it 
in the Election Mamfesto, that Congressmen elected to the 
legislatures would m no arcumstance accept ministerial 
offices or otherwise take or share responsibihty in carrying 
on the foreign admimstration The alternative to the 
Constitution, according to it, was the slogan for a Consti 
tuent Assembly 2 

The right-wing, on the other hand, argued that office- 
acceptance in the provinces need not nccessanly be con¬ 
tradictory to the general pohcy of wrecking the Constitu- 

1 Nehru Eighteen Memth* Indta, p 20 

2 Eoizpur Thesl* ef CSJ". I93S, 
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far 5hort of the Kisans‘ economic demands They accepted 
It only provjsionaUy and Banga was forced to say “Our 
Kisaiis and workers have to forge their own banctions to 
lorce the acceptance of their demands upon vested 
interests ”t 

The question of collective affiliation of the organiza¬ 
tions of Kisaas and Workers could not get through even 
at Isirpur The two sub-committees that had been ap¬ 
pointed at the Lucknow Session did not make much head¬ 
way in this respect After the estabhshment of the Labour 
Sub-Committee of the Congress, the Jomt Ijabour Board 
of the two central organizations of the All-India Trade 
Unions (that had already come mto existence),* tried to 
arrange a meeting with it A joint meeting was even held 
at Madras but nothmg tangible came out of it The Labour 
Sub-Comimttee only advised the employers to realize the 
necessity of giving facilities to the workers for building 
of theif organizations and gtvmg recognition to 'bonaJidc' 
unions. It also advised the Congress Committees “to take 
more active interest In questions affecting the welfare of 
the industrial labour and give all such help as they can 
to the unions working on principles and policies not in 
conflict with the principles and policies of the Congress ” 
At Faizpur even Nehru was not quite enthusiastic’about 
affiliation question and, according to Ranga Nehru ‘cooled 
down on ^e subject partly due to the opposition of the 
Right and partly due to the opposition of M N Roy As 
already mentioned M N Boy had just been released in 
November, 1936 and the very beginning paragraph of 
Nehru’s Presidential address contained a welcome to M N 
Roy, “one of the bravest and ablest of India’s sons of pre¬ 
sent generations" Soon afterwards Roy joined the Con¬ 
gress. By the time of his relcnse Roy had moved further 
to the Right of the position he took in his letters to the 
CBP He was now propounding the doctrine that there 
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recognised the right of workers to strike for the protection 
of their interests i It declared its opposition to the 
Constitution and favoured a Constituent Assembly 

It was in the midst of preparations for elections that 
the Faizpur session of the Congress met in December, 1936 
This Congress was memorable in more than one way. It 
was the first session of the Congress that was being held 
in a village nnri as such it was a demonstration not only 
of the faith that the Congress was puttmg in the peasant 
masses on the eve of the elections, but It was also demons¬ 
trative of the faith of the masses m the Congress For 
here was also being held the second annual conference of 
the All India Peasants Congress, as also the third confer¬ 
ence of the All-India Congress Socialist Party The Con¬ 
gress Itself was again being presided over by Nehru His 
election had been facilitated due to withdrawal of Patel 
from the contest who, however, had made it clear that 
he differed from Nehru fundamentally. Du.ing his first 
year of presidentship, the left-wing had considerably 
strengthened its position so that by the Faizpur Congress 
It not only had four of its members on the Working Com- 
mittee^ but it also constituted roughly one.third of the 
AIC C. As at Lucknow, heretoo, Nehru preached full- 
throated socialism In respect of other issues he repeated 
his earher stand 

At Faizpur the National Congress adopted an Agrarian 
Programme consisting of 13 points It demanded the re¬ 
duction of rents and land-revenue, annulment or scaling 
fdown of debts, abolition of forced labour and feudal dues, 
a hvmg wage for agncultural workers and the right for 
ipeaSants’ union etc The Programme was"adopted after a 
good deal of controversy, and, according to Ranga, the 
peasant leader, after a "bitter fight” The left-wing in 
general, and the Kisan elements m particular, were not 
'Satisfied with tt. -According to the TCisan leaders It fell 

1 Ibid 

Z Th<v were Subha* Chandra B«tt, Uantidn -Der, P. Kflrflin 
and Achyut Patuardhsn 
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was a minor issue i Constitution could not be wrecked 
either by entering the Councib or by boycotting them but 
only by extra parhamentary mass action and the electoral 
propaganda should be utibsed for that The sociahsts and 
communists staged many walkouts from the AICC 
Their motion was defeated but the resolution that the 
Congress adopted was a concession to the left 
It was an absolute and uncqmvocal rejection of the Consti 
tution It read This Congress reiterates its entire r^ 
jectioli of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the 
Constitution that has been imposed on India =Sain" 
declared will of the people of the county fo .uZoTi" 
of the Congress any cooperabou with this 
a betrayal of India s struggle for freedom and a 
ening of the hold of Bntish Impenalism 
ploitation of the Indian masses who ave Jojnmattdn 
mduced to direst poverty under f 

The Congress therefore repeats its resolve 
to this Constitution or to cooperate with it ^ 

bat It both inside and outside “ “ef'ft 

It The Congress does not and will 

cf any external power or authority to i attempt 

and economic structure of India and every 
will be met by organised and d the 

of the Indian people r The Congress ^ 

question of office acceptance to be decided by the AICC 
after elections ^ 

The Congress fought the “ ““ f m“he 

There were no doubt ' complamed that 

selections of candidates The 1 ® ^ 5^31 provinces 

the Board had accepted 

refused the candidature of lef acmit’es 

others noted for their reactionary 

They also criticised piquant situations in 

communal groups ThCTC= P the candl 

s few labour seats in Bombaj c 


2 . 
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was no need m the Congress for the class organizations 
o£ peasants and workers, and that they should enter the 
Congress as ]ust individual members i He still held that 
only the active participation of workers, could trans¬ 
form the Congress into an effective organ of national 
struggle He maintained that the working class could not 
wait to jom the Congress and participate in the national 
struggle till its demand for collective affihation was gran¬ 
ted Only a small fraction of the Indian workers and peas¬ 
ants were organised Coliectue affiliation would touch only 
this fraction Moreover, the demand would not bo granted 
unless the workers were there to exert pressure 2 But as 
the other left-elements like the Congress Socialists, Com¬ 
munists and the Kisan leaders, were still insisting upon it, 
the Congress appointed a sub-commilteo to consider the 
introduction of a suitable change in the Constitution It 
stressed the desirability of ‘increasing the association of the 
masses with the Congress organization’, and requested the 
PCCs to organise their provincial organizations in such 
a manner as to give efiect to this policy 

The postponed question of office-acceptance again came 
before this Congress The left wing, as before, was against 
it Nehru in his Presidential address, gave expression to 
the feelmg of the Left when he pointed out that they were 
not gomg to the legislatures to pursue the path of constitu¬ 
tionalism or a barren reformism, but to combat the Act 
and seek to end it It moved two amendments to the main 
resolution that was being passed One related to definitive 
refusal to accept office and the other to preparation for 
mass struggle in order to make possible the realization of 
the Constituent Assembly But the Left itself was not 
sobdly united on the issue Both in respect of fighting 
elections and office acceptance, Roy had his own views He 
wanted the election campaign to be conducted primarily 
with the purpose of mobilising mass energy for a more 
effective form of struggle Office-acceptance for him 

' We ehull turn to It ornilii (n detml Inter on 

2 M N Roy On Stepping mt of /sU p 11 
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and Patwardhan, resigned their seats as a protest and the 
Left organised a Protest Dajr on 1st April, 1937, the day 
on which the Constitution was to be inaugurated The 
Left forces organised massive hartals and demonstrations 
m many parts of the country on this day But some per¬ 
sons like Sampurnanand left the C S P. for this negative 
attitude of the Lieft. 

After months of negotiations Congress mmistnes were 
formed in July, 1937 in UJ*, Bihar, Onssa, Bombay, CP, 
Madras and the NWFP Later Congress coalition gov¬ 
ernments Were formed in Assam and Smd The assump¬ 
tion of office by the Congress set a wave of joy and enthu¬ 
siasm throughout the country During the elections people 
in the remotest corners of the country had been awakened 
to a sudden realization that something big was coming 
The Congress Ministries, m their earlier period, had some 
praiseworthy achievements to their credit to justify this 
unbounded enthusiasm of the people They released most 
political prisoners They legalised a num^r of organiza¬ 
tions, only the ban on C P f imposed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment remained They cancelled inlemment and deporta¬ 
tion orders imposed on political prisoners, returned secu¬ 
rities to a number of newspapers They brought in some 
agrarian legislation and m spite of financial limitations, 
some measures of social, educational and health reforms 
■were attempted On the question of debt, measures were 
adopted for the cancelling of old arrears as in the Madras 
Agriculturists Debt Belief Act, for immediate moratorium, 
as in 17 P and Bombay, and for scaling down of debts and 
limitations of rates of interest Tenancy legislation was 
carried, which aimed to afford a certam degree of protec¬ 
tion against the summary ejectment of tenants, to cancel 
enhancement of rents, to remove irregular additional dues 
and charges, and to limit interest on arrears of rent. In 
some cases remissions of land-revenue were granted 

But these measures fell far short of what the jieople 
expected or what even the Election Manifesto had pro¬ 
mised Hardly a year had passed when the workings of 
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dates recommended by the AXT U C. were not accepted, 
thus resulting in contests between oQicial Con¬ 
gress candidates and the Trade Union Congress 
candidates particularly those sponsored by the 
communists but the C S P directed its members not to con-> 
test official Congress candidates But the C5P passed a 
resolution that in all such cases the Parliamentary Board 
had ‘violated the spirit of the Congress Election Manifesto’t 
These notwithstanding, the left whole-heartedly supported 
the election campaign A number of leftists contested on 
Congress tickets in UP. Punjab and elsewhere They 
utihsed this opportunity for increasing contacts with the 
masses The communists c\en issued a slogan* "Trans¬ 
form the elections into mighty Anti-Impenalist 
Demonstrations ”2 

The broad democratic programme embodied In the 
Manifesto with its direct voicing of the immediate 
demands of peasants and industrial workers played a big 
part m mobil sing the overwhelming mass support that 
won the elections A number of left candidates were 
successful m the elections For example, in the Punjab 
most of the Sikhs elected on Congress tickets were pro¬ 
nounced leftists, and m Bengal all trade union seats were 
won by the United Front of the leftists After the elections 
the postponed question of office acceptance came before 
a meeting of the AICC in March, 1937 In spite of the 
opposition from the left, it authorised office-acceptance if 
government gave certain assurances Two factors detract¬ 
ed from the force of the leftist opposition The one was 
the Rightist argument that it was opposed to the Consti¬ 
tution and that it entered the government to mobilise 
support for the Congress and to wreck it from within 
Secondly, if they did not enter the government, others 
would do so and wduld seek to stifle the Congress Socialists 
staged many walk outs from the AICC The three 
socialist members of the Working Committee, Eev, Tfaram 

1 Resolutjon* of Faizpar CSP Cowfertnee 

2 For this Item see, KoRunal Front of Oct. Koo, JS35 
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the use o£ force by Congress Governments and controversy 
over ‘non-violence’ arose ■ Jawaharlal Nehru was pained 
at these developments and wrote “I feel strongly that the 
Congress Ministers are workmg meffectively and not doing 
much that they could do They are trying to adapt them¬ 
selves far too much to the old order and trying to justify 
It "2 


The effect of their disillusionment became clearly dis¬ 
cernible inside both the peasant and the labour movements 
The peasantry was not satisfied with the inadequate mea¬ 
sures that had been taken They could not touch the mam 
springs of poverty and exploitation, and were indeed en¬ 
acted with great consideration tor landlords and money¬ 
lenders TheKisan leaders criticised in prtiralar the 
Congress-Zamindar Pact in Bihar 3 In Bihar the Kisra 
movement came in conSict with the Congress In othe. 
provinces also the measures taken touched neither the 
lower strata of Kisans nor agricultural 
sat-cfaction of the Kisans with Congress Governments 
found expression in a number of protest 
ences and demonstrations orgamsed by the ^13“” Sab 
to bring pressure on governments to 
mauds, as also in the fthf 

movement But the Bight Wing “^VextraSa- 

and Congress ^P^^^jjtders on the other 

raentary forms of struggle Kiv.a usmff 

hand, criticised them for banning 

pohcUorce against Kisans It began openly ^ by 

them that “only a Satyagraha campaign of peasants or J 

strike of industrial workers which m- 

the public and '3P“‘='YJ”\'emTs''thev are constituted 

ability of our Provincial Mmisters “e 

today to satisfy even their mmimum cm 

willmgness of our legislatures to transcend their pre 

r’'ntiffhi And 

1 For this point see PolWbhi Sitarfimayva 

Chapter 4 . 

2 ffehru Unity of Indm P *«» jharp erltietsm in 

a The Klinn leai.r saiom-Mi “ve 

The Other Side of the Shield 
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s6\eral ministries came m for severe criticism by Lett 
nationalists, socialists and Labour Peasant leaders 

They criticised them for restricting civil liberties and 
adopting repressive measures The Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act had always been branded by the Congress as an 
oppressive measure and its use by Congressmen was re¬ 
sented The Congress Government promulgated Section 
144 in Ahmedabad when the workers there went on strike 
Left wmg trade unionists had by then penetrated in^o 
labour unions that had so far been under the influence of 
the Mazdoor Mahajan In Sholapur a number of Labour 
leaders Were arrested on the ‘ Release of Political Prison¬ 
ers Day ” The workings of the Madras Ministry under 
Rajajee also came m for severe criticism when S C Batli- 
wala a young Socialist Congressman was sentenced to six 
months simple imprisonment under Section 124A of Indian 
Penal Code It was under this section of the code that 
some Congressmen themselves had been formerly tried 
Bitter feeling was aroused over the action and Nehru cri¬ 
ticised it m sharp terms i Bose expressed his dissatisfac¬ 
tion in his Hanpura address In Bombay, the Bombay 
Trades Dispute Act was enacted It restricted freedom of 
stnke and laid down rules for registration which in prac¬ 
tice worked in favour of unions sponsored by the employ¬ 
ers It also provided for a period of compulsory concilia¬ 
tion during which strike action was illegal Both the 
moderates and the radical sections m the trade unions con¬ 
demned It The two sections of the all India trade unions 
finally agreed to reurate during this period and the United 
Trade Union Congress gave a call for a protest stnke on 
November 8 1938 There Were serious demonstrations 

which the Go\ernment put down by force Election 
Manifesto had guaranteed the light of workers to strike and 
its curtailment by Congress Governments was cnticised as 
a breach of Congress promises 


These developments led to a sharp controversy inside 
the Congress Orthodox Gandhites shook their heads over 


1 Nehru Unity oi India, p J04 
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gress to serve Ihe.r own ends The.r view was also shared 
by Nehru who held that some o£ the leftist elements m the 
cLgress hod not behaved with msponsih.hty and had del - 
berately encouraged tendencies ^^wh could only lead to 
internal conflict and the weakening of the ^ 

idea of a lomt front had the protection of the Congres. 
and, IreLre, to attack it and cn^ise it 
not correct Often the Red Flag became a challenge to the 
Nah“ al Flag 

LrnTn"’* conflicts and irritations but 

also to indiscipline m the Congress 

It was in this atmosphere ot mutual mistrust and sus¬ 
picion rat the Hanpura'^Session ^ 
met in 1938 The Congress S ttat 

leftist, Suhhas Chandra Bose The ™“V“‘'essive. 

It wanted the Left to put a res rai brought a re- 

solution on Kisans and Kisan ® j the right of 

declaring that the „ ^j^^r that 

Kisans to *^‘ ,,^ale itself with any activities 

the Congress could principles of the 

which were ,1 ',onld not countenance any 

Congress It ^,ho as members of the 

activities of those Cohfl'® ’ atmosphere hostile to 

Kisan Sabhas, helped in cr g _ to take suit- 

the congress It asked Lan orga- 

ablc action Gandhi mam joterests of Kisans hut 

msalions were ’’‘’‘'"“‘if congress It again emphasised 
with a view to capture gation and stood for 

that the Congress was a Kwm g tj,o 

their welfare The tactics g.„ and compel the 

political issues into the open ^ brought up 

Congress to make ^'organisations of Kisans 

the questions of afllhation of ® jao], however, 

and workers and oth^ .asue on whieh 

again could not get of Federation and 

the Left concentrated was me v 
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judices and interests ”t Even a change of very personnel 
of Congress leadership and the contents of its programme 
and principles came to be suggested From the later half 
of 1S37 stnkes were being frequently resorted to Big 
peasants struggles took place all through 19382 The 
measures of Congress Ministries in relation to these, parti¬ 
cularly in Madras and Bombay, were criticised by the 
Left 

The suspicion between the Congress and Basan ele¬ 
ments grew The All India Kisan Congress, at its Com- 
milla Conference in 1938 changed its name to All India 
Kism Sabha and adopted the Red Flag For the first time 
the National Congress did not cooperate with this Kisan 
Conference 3 The Kisan leaders on their part took pains 
to point out that they were not hostile to the Congress and 
that they wanted to strengthen the hands cf the Congress 
and the Congress Ministry To the pies of the Con¬ 
gress Ministries that nothing more could be done under 
the existing powers the Kisan leaders and ither left ele* 
ments invariably argued that it was for wrecking the 
Constitution that the Congress had entered office and that 
it should create crisis and resign 

A similar wave of unrest was to be seen among the 
industrial workers which resulted m the b g stnkes of 1937- 
33 and m the great upsurge in trade union activity The 
number of registered trade unions alone rose to 296 in 1938 
The number of stnkes in 1937 reached 379, the highest since 
1C21 and invohmg some 6 48 000 workers The peak of 
the«e strikes were the Bengal Jute Workers’ Stnke, and 
the Cawnpur Textile Workers’ Stnke A notable feature 
of these stnkes was that they had the sympathy and active 
support of some Provincial Congress Committees < 

The Right Wing Congress leaders, on the other hand, 
maintained that the leftists were out to weaken the Con- 

1 Ra^pa KUent i Conpreir. p 22 

2 D«a«i cf then are avattabU In Ranps Modem rndian Featant. 

< Congrtt* and 77i« Kl*an Bulletin, JJJI 

3 Opt Cil p. S5 

4 AbuboI Peffifter, I9J7, jjjj 
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Ministries in their task of extending economic 
relief to the masses and thus to develop their day 
to-day struggle for political and economic 
conditions 

(2) To utilise the control o£ the Provincial adminis¬ 
tration to neutrahse the bureaucratic resistance 
and to sustain and strengthen the struggle outside 

(3) To develop the Congress and other popular move¬ 
ments in a non Congress Province With a view to 
shake the hold of the reactionary ministers and 
to make their existence impossible 

(4) To organise and support every struggle of the 

Indian States’ people for democratic rights and 
against the inhuman economic and social condi¬ 
tions in which thev had to live, thus making State 
people's movement an organic part of the 
national movement 

(5) To emphasize in all propaganda the positive 
demand for CA 

(6) In the event of any attempt to impose the Federa¬ 
tion, to prepare the country for a nation wide 
mass struggle including a no tax and no rent 
campaign and a genera) strike on a national 
scale t 

While it had not as yet come to a definite conclusion, 
the Right was already thinking in terms ol parliamen¬ 
tarism, of peaceful transfer of power, and of Swaraj with¬ 
out struggle Its uneasiness with the Left was, in part, 
bom out of it 

A new problem for the Congress and one upon which 
the Right and the Left were again found to be divided, was 
the struggle for greater democracy and freedom by the 
peoples of the Indian Native States The Indian Princely 
States had always been famous for their autocratic rule 
and for suppression of even those limited democratic rights 

1 nesoluHcm of the Lahore C^fertnee of CSJ’ (1P33) 
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11 e position of the Congress m relation to it Should the 
Congress wait till the inauguration of the Federation and 
then prepare to oppose it or should it organise struggle to 
force the Government to concede to people’s will ’ This, 
m short was the issue at stake The situation was corapli 
cated by the fact that already war clouds had started 
gathering in the international sky The left wing urged 
taking advantage of the situation 

The policy of the Right seemed to be to wait until the 
Federation was inaugurated and then to decide its course 
of action Led by Rajaji and Patel the Rightists maintain¬ 
ed that they were prepared for a compromise, if it was to 
be an honourable one They did not appreciate the idea 
oI taking any stand which might prejudice Britain’s stand 
against Fascism They held that m the international field 
she upheld the cause of democracy On this ground they 
v.ere not prepared either to launch a struggle or to make 
arrangements for it 

The Leftists criticised them for their reformi'.t and 
compromising outlook Bose in his Presidential address to 
the Hanpura Congress prophesied that war was inevitable, 
that Britain would be involved in difficulties and that out 
of It India should secure advantages! He had the full 
backing of the Left on the point The Left generally was 
in fa\ our of prepanng for a mass struggle Its feeling was 
that the Congress was settling down to working the Cons- 
t tution and turning itself towards Constitut onalism Bose 
later made It a point of contention in the next Presidential 
election According to the Left elements although Con¬ 
gress had rejected the Federal scheme, it had no pro¬ 
gramme of action m case it was sought to be imposed 
Tlie Left Wing programme for combating Federation 
was contained in a six pomt programme of the Lahore Con¬ 
ference of the C S P (1938) It stated that the best way 
to fight Federation was 

(1) To organise resistance to the Federation by ex- 
posmg the limitations imposed on the Provincial 

1 PreHdenfiol Addr*** of Bose to Hanpura Setston, 193S 
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has not dared to take away namely, our risht to be in the 

Coneresi"! Even the KIeM was divided on this issue 

and Dr P. Sittaramaya, who had taken some mtercst in 

the movements in the States moved an 7^* 

was subsequently passed, and which required that the 

Congress Committees in the States should “"f'' 

direction and control of the Working Committee of the 

National Congress and they should not ” ^'*'5 

action in the name of or under the 

Congress But the Congress also reiterated 

for the same pohtical. social and economic freedom n the 

States as in tte rest of India It extended 

support to such struggles earned on m a ^ , g 

peaceful manner But under the existing 

ingress was not in a position to work 

end Indmdual Congressmen were free to rend 

tance An acnmonious controversy , 

post was being contested and It The Left also 

ing cleavage between the I^t en 

deplored the aggressive mood of the H g -n-cemed This 
AlCC resolution on Civil Liberty w jiarassinent- 

resolution passed with Ministries were 

tactics of the Left so far as th 6 ar< 5 on looting and 
concerned, deplored the acts o general, including 

class-war by violent p„rt to Congress 

a few Congressmen It extenueu undertake 

governments m the ”’7®;' j l,fe and property 

against such “'“"‘'“id “ waL-out Bgainst the resolution 

Some leftists oven staged a wa^^ut g^^^^^^^^ as their 

The Rightists set up Dr Patlabh ^ 

candidate '“TTof the Working Committee 

ment Elght-Wmg members of tne 

. ns»»u nrcMw. »»■ ■’< 

Notional Consrew 
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has not dared to take away namely, our right to be m the 
Congress ”t Even the Right was divided on this issue 
and Dr P Sittaramaya, who had taken some interest in 
the movements in the States moved an amendment, which 
was subsequently passed, and which required that the 
Congress Committees jn the States should function under 
direction and control of the Working Committee of the 
National Congress and they should not engage in direct 
action in the name of or und» the auspices of National 
Congress But the Congress also reiterated that it stood 
for the same political, social and economic freedom in the 
States as m the rest of India It extended its goodwill and 
support to such struggles carried on in a legitimate and 
peaceful manner But under the existing circumstances 
Congress was not in a position to work effectively to this 
end Individual Congressmen were free to render assis* 
tance An acrimonious controversy took place 

It was amidst these controversies between the Right 
and the Left that Bose decided to stand for the second time 
for Presidentship of the Tnputi Congress (1939) He was 
being backed by all Left-elements For the first time this 
post was being contested and it was indicative of the grow¬ 
ing cleavage between the Right and the Left The Left also 
deplored the aggressive mood of the Right in so far as the 
A ICC resolution on Civil Liberty was concerned This 
resolution passed with particular eye on the harassment- 
tactics of the I<eft so far as the Congress Mimstnes were 
concerned, deplored the acts of murder, arson, looting and 
class war by violent means by people in general, including 
a few Congressmen It extended support to Congress 
governments in the measures they might undertake 
against such activities in defence of hfe and property 
Some leftists even staged a walk out against the resolution 
The Rightists set up Dr Pattabhi Sittaramayya as their 
candidate Attempts were made to avoid a contest, promi¬ 
nent Right Wing members of the Working Committee 

1 Indian Annual Rectiler, I9«. Report of Annual 5eM>oti of 
Watfonat Conartts 
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that the tune had come to formulate National Demands, on 
the basi of which an ultimatum could be presented to the 
Government with a fixed time limit for their implementa,- 
tion Should the demands be not conceded, the Congress 
should call for a nation wide struggle i 


At the Congress the Right sponsored a resolution now 
famous Pant resolution which reaffirmed faith in the lead 
ership of Mahatma Gandhi and enjoined upon Bose to 
select his Working Committee in accordance with the 
wishes of Gandhi Aney brought another resolution to 
refer the matter to the A ICC, due to the illness of Bose 
There were uproarious scenes and even Nehru was not 
allowed to speak Aney later withdrew bis resolution 
This resolution itself was a result of behind the 
scenes activities by both Nehru and Azad as a resu o 
which the Right sUghtly modified its pre-Tnpun rigid 
attitude so far as cooperation with the Left was concerned 
Basically, it was an effort to retrieve its position lost as a 
result of the electoral victory of Bose In a subs-que 
correspondence with Gandhi Bose regarded it as o 
democratic and unconstitutional ^ It certain y ° 
the prestige of all concerned It constitutes a sad chapter 
m our national movement In the Subjcc s Com i • 
esP, the Communists and the Royists had all opposed 
the motion but in the open session ^ ^ J ts 

mamed neutral while the Communists and the Royis^ 
opposed It Jai Prakash Naram observed that on the pr^ 
Mous night the Congress Socialists and the ^ 

together decided to be neutral but the Communis^ "ntLed 
changed their views m the session Itself He "^amlained 
that they remained neutral because of e as 
given by Pandit Pant that the resolution did not mean 
vote of no confidence m Bose Naram disclosed ^hat befor 
formulating their policy in reject of the Pant Resalutian 
they had an assurance from Bose also that he did not 


1 Presidentml Address to Tnpurx 

2 Bose Crossroads, p 
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issued a joint statement urging Bose to withdraw Accord- 
mg to them the President merely symbohsed the unity and 
solidarity of the nation, and matters of pobcy were left to 
be decided by the Working Committee The reply of Bose, 
which, in fact, was the reply of the whole Left, was 
“ this attempt to set up a rightist candidate for the 

office of President is not without sigmficance It is widely 
believed that there is a prospect of a compromise on the 
Federal scheme between the right-wing of th-* Congress 
and the British Government during the coming year And 
consequently the nght-wing does not want a leftist President 
who may be a thorn in the way of a compromise ... . 
It IS imperative m the circumstances to have a Congress 
President who will be an anti federationist to the core of 
his heart ” While not agreeing with the Right that the 
President was merely a figure-head, he said he was ready 
to withdraw it a leftist like Narendra Dev could be accept¬ 
ed But this was not to be 


In the election, which was a very keenly contested one, 
ose won by 1,580 to 1375 But the Right was not prepared 
to accept the defeat lying down Taking a clue from a 
statement of Gandhi that Pattabhi’s defeat was more truly 
his defeat, it evoked the name of Gandhi and tried to rally 
the rank and file around it On the eve of the Tnpun 
Congress rightist members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee resigned, saying that they felt the time had 
come when the country should have a clear cut policy not 
ased on a compromise between different mcompatible 
groups of the Congress, and urging Bose to select a homo¬ 
geneous orking Committee Nehru also resigned but he 
issued a separate statement m which he said that he tried 
to bring a compromise between the Right and the Left, but 
nad not succeeded. 


It was under the shadow of this internal crisis that the 
Congress met at Tnpun m March, 1939 Bose was senously 
ill and could not be personally present at the session His 
address was read out to the delegates m which he insisted 
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that the time had come to formulate National Demands, on 
the basi< of which an ultimatum could be presented to the 
Government with a fixed time-Lmit for their implementa,- 
tion Should the demands be not conceded, the Congress 
should call for a nation-wide struggle i 

At the Congress the Right sponsored a resolution, now 
famous Pant resolution, which reaffirmed faith in the lead¬ 
ership of Mahatma Gandhi and enjoined upon Bose to 
select his Working Committee in accordance With the 
wishes of Gandhi Aney brought another resolution to 
refer the matter to the AIC C, due to the illness of Bose 
There were uproarious scenes and even Nehru was not 
allowed to speak Aney later withdrew his resolution 


This resolution itself was a result of behind the 
scenes activities by both Nehru and Azad as a result of 
which the Right slightly modified lU pre-Tnpuri rigid 
attitude so far as cooperation with the Left was concerned 
Basically, It was an effort to retrieve its position lost as a 
result of the electoral victory of Bose In a subs^'quent 
correspondence with Gandhi, Bose regarded it as bath un¬ 
democratic and unconstituUonaU It certamly told upon 
the prestige of all concerned It constitutes a sad chapter 
tn our national movement In the Subjects Committee, the 
eSP, the Communists and the Rojists had ali opposed 
the motion, but in the open session, the CSP leaders re¬ 
mained neutral, while the Communis^ and the Roy.sts 

't °gXr d c?ded to be neutral butthoCommunlsUsuddon^^ 

rhinged thetr views in the s^n itseU He m^intah,^ 

that they resolution did not mean a 

given by Ponat ^ d.sdoscd thatheiore 

\otc of in respccl of the Pant Resolution 

formulating their ^ that he did not rc 

thej had on assurance from Bcse 
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gard it as a vote of nu-confidence in himself t Another 
factor that weighed with them was the unity of the Con¬ 
gress They felt that to oppose the resolution was to face 
the overituality of a split in the Congress * Thoy had not 
regarded the Presidential election as a contest between the 
Left and the Right 

A bet noire with Bose had been the question of giving 
an ultimatum to the Government with a time-hmit, failing 
which, national struggle was to be resumed with a redoubled 
vigour After his return from Europe he started advocat¬ 
ing the idea that a World War was soon to bi eak out and 
that Iivdwi'slKmla take advantage of it in favour of freedem 
aecau'e it would be a moment of Bntam s adversity The 
Right was opposed to the ultimatum formula The Con 
gresb bocial «t!. also did not like the ultimatum formula 
IheCSP Uader^ were of the view that giving a sin 
months’ ultimatum meant that the British Government 
Would get- the opportunity of crushing the movement 
launched without adequate preparation even before the 
War broke out and landed the Government m trouble At 
the Congress Jai Prakash Naram introduced a resolution 
on National Demands which had been prepared by Nehru 
It was supported by Narendra Cava, but Sarat Chandra 
Bose, the brother of Subhas Chandra Bose, opposed it, 
characterising it as nothing but empty words, vague phrases 
and pious platitudes His own resolution on National 
Demands was ruled out of order by Azad Who was presid¬ 
ing 

The Congress adopted this resolution on ‘National De¬ 
mands’ amidst uproanous scenes It reiterated its rejec¬ 
tion of the Federal scheme and declared that the Congress 
would organise a struggle against it, if it were introduced, 
though it did not indicate as to what would happen if it 
was not inaugurated or if its inauguration was delayed It 
held th8t4he time was npe for full self determination to 
India It renewed its pledge of independence and to have 

I 3 P Norain The Congreu SoctaUst Farty 0" HlndiJ, P 
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a constitution for free India framed through a Constituent 
Assembly elected by the people and without interference 
by a foreign authority It called upon Congressmen to 
work steadfastly, and with a sense of unity and disciplme 
for the speedy realization of this objective 


The Break up of Left Unity 

The Tnpuri Congress, which saw the high 
water mark of the Left-Wing inside the Congress, 
also marked its dechne and disunity It was a 
veritable Munich of the Indian Left in pre inde¬ 
pendent India For four years the Left groups had 
worked in a united manner on many issues and the election 


of Bose to the Presidentship of the Tripun Congress was a 
measure of its strength, though the election had not been 
fought on the issue of Right vrs the Left but of anti consti¬ 
tutionalism and anti compromise posture But it had not 
been under a united leadership, was riven with intern^ dis. 
sen«ions and when it came to deciding issues at critical an 
crucial moments it could not come to an agreement Nor 
did It show tact and paUenco Tnpun Congress showed 

both Its strength and Its weakness After the election of 

Bose It beeame clear that the issue was hanging between 
split or unity, and the Left, at an anti compromise confer¬ 
ence held in Calcutta on the eve of th- Tnpun Congress, 
had decided in favour of unity and m favour of left-eon- 
sol.dat.on But how was unity to be P«aerved s On this 
crucial point the Left was not agre^ It also M not anti¬ 
cipate tL action of the Eight which increasingly heighten¬ 
ed Its offensive agauist the Lett t was divided on the 
Pant resolution While maintaining that Tnpun was 'a de¬ 
feat tor US’ Bose later admitted that te defeat was made 
possible due to the ‘betrayal of the C S P ‘ and some ‘bung- 
lings in tactics on our side t 
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gard :t as a vote of no-confidence m himself i Another 
factor that weighed with them was the unity of the Con¬ 
gress They felt that to oppose the resolution was to face 
the eventuality of a split m the Congress ^ Thoj had not 
rtgarded the Presidential election as a contest between the 
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an ultimatum to the Government with a time-hmit, failing 
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ing the idea that a World War was soon to bi eak out and 
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oecau'ie it would be a moment of Britain's adversity The 
Right was opposed to the ultimatum formula The Con 
gress h^cial 'ts. also did not like the ultimatum formula 
IheCSP leader^ were of the view that giving a 
months’ ultimatum meant that the British Government 
would get the opporlumly of crushing the movcm''nt 
launched without adequate preparation before the 

War broke out and landed the Government m trouble At 
the Congress Jai Prakash Naram introduced a resolution 
on National Demands which had been prepared by Nehru 
It was supported by Narendra C-'va, but Sarat Chandra 
Bose, the brother of Subhas Chandra Bose, opposed it. 
characterising it as nothing but empty words, vague phrases 
and pious platitudes His own resolution on National 
Demands was ruled out of order by Azad who was presid¬ 
ing 


The Congress adopted this resolution on ‘National De¬ 
mands’ amidst uproarious scenes It reiterated its rejec¬ 
tion of the Federal scheme and declared that the Congress 
would orgamse a struggle against it, if it were introduced, 
though it did not indicate as to what would happen if ** 
was not inaugurated or if its inauguration was delayed It 
held that-the time was npe for full self-determination to 
India It renewed its pledge of independence and to have 
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The Communists similarly, 'howM signs of indecision:- 
and vacillation They had urged the re-election ot Bose 
as early as m October, 1938 They had voted tor Bose, they 
had voted against the Pant Resolution but they also main¬ 
tained that they were tor a composite leadership, wple ^ 
the same time they were opposed to the Gandhian lead - 
ship They regarded the victory of Bose as a victory against 
status quo and the policy o£ political drift, against Fedeia- 
tion but also against disruption It was a vote 0 
the Congress, majority of whom were neither left 
nor right, but were for a 
that a spht must be avoided Neither 
left as a whole were against the Kijt 
The common enemy of all of them was -2 

against this common enemy they all must 
to the eve of the Tripuri Congress both 
P C Joshi had appealed for unity 
brought out a special at the tune of the 
wheran there was a eaU from proi^ent 
an round unity and advance The Communists therefore^ 
advanced the slogan of United Leaders p 
Front They, therefore, rejected Koy = a'oBan 
native leadership This did not mean that they ^ ^ 

revolutionary leadership m Gandhi, it ”0“ 
of the fact S the United Front To Tthl 

the existing leadership houtgcoisie 

national bourgeoisie from the strugg awnlulionarv 

was not revolmionary bu, it was not counter «vo utimia^ 

either They also criUcued Roy for ‘ 

doctrine of an all-embracing naUonal unity H 
ten ms own formulations in 'Cur 

gross was a United Front of the Indian people 3 hey ^id 
L League of Radical Cougressmeu to be a « f 

Lke the esp aud Nehru they maintained that had 

1 National Front Felmiarv S 1939 * 

2 ^»lit ,„.«rt«d RIgMUm In Rational 

3 /Idhlkart RovUm «Tpc»»ed Int«n«o 

Front 2Jrd April 1939 
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Congress Hjs party stood for a composite leadership^ 
Therefore, he condemned the Pant resolution except that 
portion which expressed faith in Gandhi’s leadership He 
accused the rightists for forcing the split and praised the 
left generally for showing considerable restraint He a'J 
Msed Bose not to take any hasty action. He also offered 
his Party s cooperation to him in the difficult tasks ahead 
Against the accusations from critics Naram clarified that 
they had not broken any pre-election pact with Bose 2 
The eSP leaders held that th^ir primary allegiance 
was to the National Congress and to the goal of national 
freedom Therefore they strictly followed the discipline 
of the Congress e\en where they were overruled \VhilQ 
stnvmg to broaden the base of the Congress and to direct 
its energies on what seemed to them a truly revolutionary 
path they at the same lime maintaired national unity 
They simultaneously emphasized the unity of the C S P 
But there were differences inside the CSP over the 
neutralist stand At the Delhi CSP Conference many 
speakers accused the leaders of vacillation and for betrayal 
of the whole past of the C S P 3 The rank and file was in a 
stale of bewilderment as it had expected the leadership 
carry the responsibility of left leadership to its logical end 
bv voting agamst the Pant Resolution The Meefut and 
the Faizpur theses demanded such a line of action The Pant 
Resolution stood for a negation of Unity Hut the C 5 P 1^^^ 
ers msisted that unity was the prune need of the hour The 
leaders were m favour of raovnng the entire Congress 
They also argued that the struggle would not be effective 


without Gandhijee s association with it * The left was 
weak and divided and was not m a position to initiate and 
lead the struggle single-handed Further amidst rising 
tendencies towards Fasenn communalism and reactionism 
tire unity of the Congress was to be emphasized 

1 und an vlnnual ReijUter Vol II p 5 

2 Ifarain The C,SJ> p 32 , 

3 iteian Annual Reg ster 1939 Vol II p 361 

a wTOen Opt C»t, p 133 
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did not Zead such an attack agatnst the 

only amendment to the Resolution was that the Right 

Whose 

not under actual leadership and ^idanre JSuP his 
the congress had so far fanctioned c^ld not 
mind for some time whetto o » . , , ^ oj cons- 

the Right He was opposed ^ ^ nut was 

titutionalism and compromise, if ultimatum and im- 

equally opposed to the Bose’s Idea of an ^ the 

mediaie struggle He was also oppose^ 

Congress, the only ’’'‘1“''“* all, he had his alle- 

ducting a struggle for freedo ^reoared to sacrifice 

glance to Gandhi which he w^ no leadefhip 

for anything else He also he „ j he reminded Bose 

of the congress wasweUenltancW 

that in any open contest vnth Moreover, he was sure 

to carry the Congress with him without Gandhljee's 

that the impending “’‘‘0“'“ ti be an cgeelive one 
active participation was not “ > . g(,.jaiisTn Bose 

He had also doubts whether. foreign 

had clear cut views on 5 ,ssue as a dead 

poheya He also "Sar>ied ba. 

one and held that the tor a Conslltu- 

sis of the demand lor .bould tal e place after 

out Assembly Further, the = f "fdoielopiuE w orld 

due preparations and In .co the ChS P , 

crisis- As it was Nehru “as rtlo 'o md^e '„,.,,omh.ps, 
wnlh whose leaders he had cordial pe 

towards moderation at ^npun j. j^ru and Bose 

The spate of of the two great 

throw a nood of lights on „ far as his 

leaders Intellcctuallv having .n ^•eb^u moved 

adhesion to sociabsm w os eo 
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Socialists and Communists advanced the slogan of an alter¬ 
native leadership together with Bose, the result woulQ have 
been a more turn to the Right They also agreed that the 
left alone was not in a position to start the struggle They 
partly blamed Bose for the debacle of the left at Ttipun * 

Roy was of the view that there should ba adequate 
and effective preparation before launching a struggle But 
he agreed with Bose that the Right leadership was incap¬ 
able of waging a struggle, compromise being the essence 
of Gandhism The Gandhian technique of struggle would 
not yield any fruitful results. The first thing necessary 
was to transform the Congress into a fit instrument for 
revolutionary struggle by providing an alternative leader¬ 
ship Unless this was done, no revolution should be 
launched because it would not succeed He ridiculed the 
dream of proletarian leadership of the national struggle 
His conception of leadership was that of revolutionary 
jacobinism, of the revolutionary petty bourgeoisie He 
thus did not favour class-orgamtations of workers and 
peasants for national struggle * Roy held “Before we 
can put any forward pobey or advocate any radical change 
in the programme of our movement, internal affairs of the 
Congress must be built up as a powerful political organi¬ 
zation free from all its present defects Only after that it 
will be possible for us to raise more fundamental issues 
precipitating the final stage of struggle ”3 

In line with this attitude Roy criticised the communists 
and sociabsts for having collated at Tripun and having 
surrendered to the Right According to him this was a 
betrayal of revolutionary nationabsm. According to Roy 
Bose's Flection meant taking initiative for an altemaUve 
’oadership < But the left refused to make the Pant Resolu¬ 
tion an occasion for a frontal attack against Gandhism and 
Gandhian leadership But curiously enough Roy himself 

1 N«u> Age April 1S39 

2 Independent India, 26-2 39 

S JIM. 

4 Manyesto o/ tht Radl<»* Congreismenj League 
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been a more turn to the Right They also agreed that the 
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he agreed with Bose that the Right leadership was mcap- 
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ship Unless this was done, no revolution should bs 
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dream of proletarian leadership of the national struggle 
His conception of leadership was that of revolutionary 
jacobinism, of the revolutionary petty bourgeoisie He 
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peasants for national struggle^ Roy held "Before we 
can put any forward pobey or advocate any radical change 
in the programme of our movement, internal affairs of the 
Congres must be built up as a powerful political organi¬ 
zation free from all its present defects Only after that it 
will be possible for us to raise more fundamental issues 
precipitating the final stage of struggle ’ 3 

In line with this attitude Roy criticised the communists 
and sociabsts for having collapsed at Tnpuri and having 
surrendered to the Right According to him this was a 
betrayal of revolutionary nationalism. According to Roy 
Bose’s election meant taking initiative for an alternative 
'oadership * But the left refused to make the Pant Resolu¬ 
tion an occasion for a frontal attack against Gandhism and 
Gandhian leadership But curiously enough Roy himself 
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ver under the conditions of iUegality of the C PI to spread 
their influence By 1937 38 the C S P had two communists 
that IS Saijad Zaheer and Namhoodnpad as joint secre¬ 
taries and two others that is Z A Ahmad and E- Ashrat 
as Executive members Moreover Communists P SunOa 
rayya and P Ramamurthi were in charge of ‘l-c 
and Madras CSP respectively The differences 
the CP and CSP were even earned inside the s u 
movement and by 1938 there were two students “rganiza 
tions each calling itself All India Students era 

They ha\e divided the relationship between the CSP 
and the CPI into three periods Thojrst ^ers th^ 

penodfromthebirthof the CSP to ils ^ noted the 

in Januarj, 1936 duruig which penod c p 

Commumsts shov/ed a hostile attituilo towar 

The second coters the period from "’“^'”"'‘,‘■“5 
lerenee to August 1937 As already "'"’“"'I 
Conicrenee the CSP opened its doors to » Communi^ 
but unity with them was really achiotcd at the 
Luclmew Congress though differences on the 
international affiliation s'lll pereisted 

although at Meerut It was laid dewm -Int the Communists 
would be admitted with the expri^s 

hationalExecutue yet in practice this was no 

the result that a large number of C°ni"un,.ts onteret th^ 
Party in the fimt un.lv year S^n ^^;;',rcor 

arose on the questions of (a) factional 
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cautiously in relation to the fast developing national 
politics even at the risk of being called a compromising 
leader who had surrendered to the Right Indeed at the 
Tnpun Congress there was considerable consternation 
among his followers over his stand Having more emo¬ 
tional than intellectual attachment to socialism Bose had 
a fiercely burmng passion for national freedom m the 
realisation of which he was prepared to dive headlong ir¬ 
respective of the circumstances and of results Under the 
circumstances he regretted the fact that though he had 
treated Nehru with utmost regard and, politically as an 
elder brother, yet Nehru had developed tremendous dis¬ 
like for him I He went to the extent of saying that nobody 
had done more harm to him personally and to the cause he 
was championing than Nehru » He accused Nehru of go¬ 
ing back on his past He failed to understand either his 
national or international politics He spoke of distant goals 
and avoided immediate issues The National Demand Re¬ 
solution was a beautifully \ague resolution He was also 
lor unity but this must be unity of action 3 

Also, the mutual suspicions between the Congress 
Sociabsts and the Communisls was fast growing, and they 
came almost to the breaking point The Congress Socialists 
like Jai Prakash Narain, Narendra Dev and M R Masam 
have, from then points of view, narrated how the Commu¬ 
nists from the very beginning, started doing faction work 
inside the C S F with a view to capture it,4 and how Social- 
^t unity inside the C S P came to a sorrowful end largely 
due to the factional disruptionist, partisan work by the 
Communists who found m the CSP a convenient legal co- 


^ 

Bose Crossroads p J23 

Letter to Nehru dated Mareh 28 JS39 

hi, Moson. came across a plan of work prepared 

»" 1938 and published ,t os the Com 
tnun St Plot against the C^p ja, prakash Narain The Social 
"‘‘V and the CSP in ToiLordo Struo„Te Narendro Dev 
Rerol^n Unity, fa Socialism end National 
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t,on o£ the Lahore Conference m 

rheCSP -dtheBed gronP - the ^ 

Socialist parlies and held ‘hat ca e 
hnng them together in a spirit 

comradeship l Masani the Reds bad 

In the document pubh hed by Masan 

maintained that the composition ar^d c a ^ 

India Contact Committee was to be ® j , •vpiiile 
basis — the CO—s^and 

the unity of the CSP flexible orgam- 

developed into a mass soc P * the 

rational form and loose ,,,„.nE the 

Zah^'er-Batliwala-Dinkar Ihea organiza 

majority of the ‘^"'""’Tat.ently cautiou-ly and 

tions a But this was to be pursued patiently, 

‘“'““"y , Party continued, the Enecu- 

Dnft and paralysis in the P y members 

tive did not take any ac ion . . jvlehta and Patwar- 
c. .be 

dhan resigned from the Pxocutiie 0Ea“' 

The question was I expelling the com- 

1833 Most members ' ,^0 General Secretary, 

mumsts but the decision was W 

who, howc\er, advised agai nature of the 

Indeed there was somelhingj^^^^^^ CS P 

relationship between net the basis of the United 

Though the CPI was organizational mdepen- 

Front between the two wa specific issues In 

dence, while they were to „„ ^Hcr on behalf ol 

September, 1938 "'c? andThe C S P and form 

the C S P to merge both the C hcH 

one parti but it was “'"P ,,,3 e.mplete agreem-nt on 
that for merger a prccondi ^ questions 

Ihe ulbmalo questions of means and 

1 B,.„l.,le,o O) no no "P- •'* 

i « n M.»". (mo-ms) 

I.SOa ComeiSsW nm 
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tbe only real Socialist Pnrtj and that the C S P was to be 
developed merely into a platform of left unity Acc >rdtnfi 
to Narain this knocked the whole basis of the Lucknow 
agreement that b ith tho C S P and the CPI wtro sister 
socialist parties which m course of time and following 
c° Idin policies of ooperation would unite to form a sm 'le 
'•oc alist party Tho Fxecutive took the decision that m 
future no communists would be taken into the CSP but 
no decision was taken to expel those already Inside it It 
also resolved to continue the United Front with tho Reds t 
But the United Front did not mean that member® of one 
party uere to bo admitted in the other 

The third period starts from August 1937 and lasted 
till the outbreak of the l\ar Dur ng thi» period tli* rcla 
tionship between the two further deteriorated A land 
mark during the period was the Lahore Conference of tbe 
Party held in April 1938 It was being presided over by 
Masani who after his second visit to the Soviet Union had 
11 1 *.61108 of articles in the Piriv journal crititi ‘■d some 
of the faihngs of the Soviet regim** under Stahn as ^\ell as 
the tactics of the Communists m France the Confer 
ence the Communists brought a note to the Execute e 
which maintained that the C P considered the C S P to be a 
true revolutionary party and that Sociahst Unity would be 
brought about only by a unity of the two parties Hut 
thev also focussed their ideological differences in 
the form of an alternative th“sis which later be 
came famous as the Zaheer Bathwala Dmkar thesis 
and which purported to develop the CSP as 
a Marxist Party They also submitted an alternative 
list of the Executive for election with Narain as General 
Secretary but r'ajority of the members as Communists 
This was a rival to the list wmeh Narain him elf had sub 
mitted and in which the Communists wer given one-third 
strength Narain s hst was adopted by a narrow majority 
It IS noteworthy that despite these differences the resolu 


I The »fat«ment 0/ the Cxecutitie Cgmmjttee of the AJCJSJ> 
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tion of the Lahore Conference on socialist unity considered 
Ihe C S P and the Red group as the two mam Marxist 
Socialist parties and held that care should be taken to 
bring them together m a spirit of cooperation and 
comradeship t 

In the document published by Masani the Reds had 
maintained that the composition and character of the All 
India Contact Committee was to be changed oi a parity 
basis between the Communists and the Socialists While 
the unity of the C S P was to be maintained it was to be 
developed into a mass socialist party, «ith flevible organi¬ 
sational farm and loose discipline on the bas s of the 
Zah''er-Batliwala-DmV:ar thesis ultimately ensuring the 
majority of the Marxists Communists an all its orgamza 
tions 2 But this was to be pursued patiently, cautiouriy and 
tactfully 

Erift and paralysis In the Party continued, the Execu¬ 
tive did not take any action and m 1939 some members 
of th"* Executne like Masam, Lohia, Mehta nnd Patwar- 
dhan resigned from the Executne m protest 

The question was discussed by the Executive agai i in 
1939 Most members were m fas our of expelling the com¬ 
munists but the deciston was left to the General Secretary, 
who, however advised against expulsion 

Indeed there was something wrong in liie nature of the 
relationship between the Commumsts and the CSP 
Though the CPI was illegal, yet the basis of the United 
Front betw ecn the tw6 was their organizational indepen¬ 
dence, while they were to cooperate on specific issues. In 
September. 1938 Narcndra Dev made an offer on behalf of 
the CSP to merge both thr C P and the CR P and ferm 
one part> but it was not ccctptcd bj the R’^ls They held 
tha* for merger i precondition was cimplcJe agreement on 
the ultimate questions of means and ends and on questions 
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Soaal.t party. It regarded fte CSP as thej^rowrng 
orgamzatwaal expression of Left urn y 
fuLe line of development 

rigid discipline of one class pa ? unif cation of 

tional structure which corresponded t jo 

all left forces Naturally the ^ ^ ®,^apTe, the 

be opened to all active anti lin^n program 

aim of socialism and were wil i g ,1^,, 

me of left umty The confusion m the ™ 
failure to organise a Mass Soci existent homo- 

be denied en the pka ^ ®„„g,mental agreements 

IXr'thtS Jns-and - I*- 

movement demanded umty an 

In an article, entitled «nf " f "zZr 

journal the Congress Socialist ^theCSPand 

denied that the Rods were trying to eapw two mam 

reiterated the Communist ® communist 

streams of the socialist CSP one 

one arising from the working rapidly brought 

arising m the National ^ freely admitted 

Closer together for this the ReJ ^ Vanti eom 

m the CSP2 The Communists crllm 

munists like Masam for sys em . „ jgg homogeneity 

Sion of the Reds on the plea of maintaining 

of the CSP jv, d Bose 

Despite protracted “"'^"'‘“aadhrhaving''adopted 
could not arrive at an agree ^ attitude 

1 rigid uncompromising non cooperative 

At a meeting of the AICC J^^^ortTto constitute 

May 1939 Bose reported failure of _„nsuitation with 
a composite Working Committee 
Gandhi and offered to resign 


1 SlateniRnt of the 

2 The Congress SoeujJtst Morch 5 
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ol immediate tasks • But the odd part of it was that the 
Communists were also admitted into the C S P This was 
realized later by the C S P leaders who were against the in¬ 
clusion of the communists m the C S P, when they argued 
that the C S P was a political party and not a joint front or a 
national parliament embracing various sections and classes 3 
Against the argument adtanced by th-’ Communists that 
the C S P should be developed as a platform of Left unity, 
they held that a ‘party of socialist unity is a contradiction 
in terms ’3 The proletanatisation of the C S P advocated 
bj the communists could not be a mechanically hastened 
process 

DifTiculties in the United Front with the Communists 
rrosc also b‘»caus‘» of the continued pretensions of Us lead¬ 
ers as also induced by the Party thesis that the CSP ''a® 
a Marxian Socialist Party although in fact there was 
already the beginning of the gradual abandonment of the 
Marxian tenets 

Indeed as j oars passed by the GanJhtan elements inside 
the C S P started asserting tbcmaeh os and forced a pro¬ 
cess of rethinking on the relation of socialism to Gandhism 
Curing 1939-4a as we shall see, the Congress Socialists 
moved fast near Gandhijee 

In an article in the Party s paper Patwardhan called 
for a restatement of policy by forthrightly stating that 
although It sought to broaden and develop the Congress, 
j ct U adhered to the Congress’ fundamental policy of peace¬ 
ful and legitimate means^ He deprecated ill informed and 
unreasoned attack cn Gandhism There was much that 
was common between Gandhism and Socialism 

The August, 1937 statement of the Reds on the C.SP 
referred to earber neld that the C SP w as not a Marxist 

1 Th« ConjrrfM SortalUt June 1$ 19J9 

2 £od<]Ium enit (A« IVaflonal ItccolutioR v Hi 

3 Ibid j> IJ9 

< A PafircrdAan A««d Jot a T«iwi«tn*Tv{ tsj Poliev th« Can 
ertsi SoeialUt April 9, 1939 
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faith in Gandhi and Gandhism Indeed the youth m Ben¬ 
gal were influenced more by the revolutionary tradition 
and though they had respect for Gandhi but they never 
gave him total allegiance Apart from this Bose had a 
burmng passion for the freedom of the country which h» 
Wanted to secure quickly by any means The complexion 
of the Bloc, thus, was at slight variance with the attitude 
of Bose adopted at the Hanpura Congress where he main¬ 
tained that a leftist bloc could have raison d'etre only if it 
were socialist in character, though he hid acknowledged 
even then that socialism was not an immediate problem 
Justifying the formation of the Forward Bloc Bosa said 
that the same inner urge for national freedom, which gave 
birth to the Indian National Congress, was primarily res¬ 
ponsible for the birth of the Forward Bloc “Neither per^ 
sonal factors nor accidental circumstances can account for 
this new phenomenon in Indian politics' i Bose maintain¬ 
ed Factional differtnccs had nothing tt do with its forma 
tion It had come into existence because the Congress must 
enter on a new phase m its evolutionary process Bose even 
brought in the Hegelian Dialectics to explain that progress 
takes place through conflict Organizational development 
invariably necessitates the appearance and growth of a 
left Wing 

Bose also tried to disarm those critics of his, including 
leftist ones who argued that the umty of the national 
movement was to be maintained at all costs According 
to him a distinction had to be made between real umty and 
false umty In the then existing circumstances the slogan 
of unity at any price and under all circumstances was a 
convenient slogan for those who had lost dynamism and 
revolutionary ui^e 2 He felt hurt that even leftists 
decned the Bloc 3 He criticised those leftists who talked 
of revolution and overthrow of Gandhism but surrendered 
to the first rightist rebuke 

1 Crostroads Whv Forward Bloc’ J* 174 

2 Ibtd p I7S 

3 Op Cit, p Its 
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Nehru appealed to him not to resign So also was the 
advice of the C S P leaders J P Narain criticised the 
unjustified and undignified atUtude of the Right in not co¬ 
operating with Bose Their suggestion was that Bose 
should continue on the basis of the Working Committee 
that existed in the previous year Nehru was prepared to 
be General Secretary in that t 

But Bose had felt deeply hurt at the attitude of the 
Right and he preferred to resign 

Rajendra Prasad was then elected President He chose 
an exclusively rightist Working Committee in which not 
only other leftists but even Nehru and Bose declined seats 


tactics adopted by the Right has evoked unchari¬ 
table remarks from a contemporary leftist ‘The malice 
and cunmng of the right wmg leadership was hardly ever 
so weU displaced . it ,s indeed an unsavoury 

episode, the means adopted to achieve Gandhi’s aim, 
namely removal o( Bose from the Congress presidentship, 
were, it must be said, rather low for the great man ’ 2 
Birth of the Poniard Bloc and after 

On 3id May, 1339 Bose announced the formation of the 
orward Bloc inside the Congress whose declared aim was 
to rally radical and anti-imperiaUst elements within the 
ongress ke the CSP it was a grouping withm the 
ngress and only Congressmen were entitled to be mem¬ 
bers of the Bloc, but unlike the CSP It did not consist 
only of socialists but of left nationahsts m general who 
of,on ^ programme Announcing its form- 

1 ’ ^ active struggle He urged deve- 

opmen o a rebel mentality He also expressed faith in 
Mahatma Gandhi and held that he was only against the 
comproimang Right leadership Bose took pains to empha¬ 
size that their task was to convert the Congress and not 
to desert It In respect of Gandhism it has, howevei, to he 
remembered that Bose never placed a blind, unquestioning 


1 N»raln C.SJP, p 35 

2 H ifulsherife Candhy«e. a itudv. p I2l 
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Bose complained that though between 1D36-38 the 
left-wing inside the Congress had grown and developed 
as a result of the cooperation with the right, yet In Sep¬ 
tember, 1938 the right first gave the red signal that co¬ 
operation with the left was no longer possible and that 
the left was becoming too noisy and troublesome to co¬ 
operate with This policy reached climax in 1939 when 
the right wing dehberately decided to end cooperation 
with the left i At the Calcutta A IC C meeting the left 
wanted to cooperate with the right and gave slogan of 
a composite leadership but this was spumed by the right 
which wanted complete surrender by the left. 

Even as early as the Hanpura Congress he had shown 
his preference for the leftists of socialist character being 
consolidated into one party It was immaterial whether 
such a bloc was called a group, league or party. Had the 
C S P moved on right lines, the Bloc would not have been 
necessitated, but after Hanpura Congress the CSP. show¬ 
ed no signs of mobility The divided left, with their petty 
differences and dissensions, were actually losing ground 
after Hatipura After Hanpura, In discussions with the 
Socialists and the Communists, it was felt that all progres¬ 
sive, radical and anti-imporiabst dements m the Congress, 
should be organised on the basis of a common minimum 
programme It was felt that this left-bloc would resist the 
onslaught of the Right and would prepare the soil for a 
Marxist Party 2 it was also discussed at the left confer¬ 
ence in Calcutta early m 1939 but nothing tangible came 
out 

The time had, therefore, come for the left wing to 
differentiate itself from the right and proceed to consoli¬ 
date itself, with a view to secunng a majority in the Con¬ 
gress and then proceeding to resume the struggle for In¬ 
dependence in the name of the Congress The Forward 
Bloc had come into existence, to fulfil this task 3 Any one 

1 Ibid 

2 Bose Crossroads, p JW. 

3 Ibid, p 176 
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oJ the then existing parties could have 
of left consolidation, but petty diBerences and 
divided the left, and, therefore, this “““ ^ 

throuoh According to Bose it then became indispensably 

™y fo maugurate the Forward Bloc with the ht^p o 

fresh elements from the left The Bloc thus was a histori 
wTconsohdation, winning 

Congress, and resumption of the Forward Bloc 

represented the three fold task be o 

and before the Left m the Congr^' fHes ofthe Bight 
Congress had to be saved from the S 

which had given up the idea Only the 

mg In terms of constitutionalism ca-ncter of the Con- 
left could preserve the revolutionary 
grass TheForwardBlocwastor^ 
and anti imperialist elements in me s 
they were sociahsts or not ^^ressed their oppo- 

BoththeCSP and *hUfl* ,♦ arose on personal 

go out of the Congress taken step The 

J p Narain criticised It as^h ^ j^^^^^ 

CSP felt that not join the Bloc, 

bloc They maintained that they 

but would cooperate %vith it on spe minds for 

The communists c^ld not make u^pjhcir - 

sometime but in the y jg^g p 

it Writing in the New g disruptive move 

Bhirdwaj held that it mlg because 

The> also became suspicious of the 

it did not make ^y programme of the Con- 

tho constitution creed policy and pr g existing 

gross but only expressed J 

Wght leadership Bose's method continued to be sat>agra 

l Bom Op at, P IM 
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or non violent non-cooperation m the widest sense o 
termi Though Bose wanted the Left to organise a 
discipline all radical elements m the Congress on a clear- 
cut programme but he did not evolve such a programin 
Indeed the Bloc had no positive programme It 
Gandhian policy and programme They feared that e 
Bloc would lead to a split m the Congress and would thus 
block the revolutionary road to freedom 2 


Among the mamfold factors responsible for the sus 
picion about the Bloc among other leftists was the state¬ 
ment of Bose m his Indian Struggle wherem he had urged 
a synthesis of Fascism and Communism wherefrom ey 
construed his softness for Fascism And this .jf 

fact that in an interview with R Palme Dutt, early m 1 
Bose had denied that he was a fascist He held that the 
expression 'a synthesis between Communism an 
Fascism’ used m his Indian Struggle was not a happy 
Moreover when he was writing that book Fascism ha 
not started on its imperialist expedition and it appeared 0 
him merely as an aggressive form of nationalism 3 Carrymg 
the tradition of the earlier nationalists like Dadab ai 
Naorojee and Tilak, Bose held that there was nothing 
wrong in securing help from any country, irrespective 
of its social system and without being influenced by tha 
system for the sake of freedom of India However, Leftisrn 
as it had developed m India from the late twenties ba 
assumed a strong anti Fascist bias and m this prevalent 
mood, despite clanfications from Bose, misgivings am<mg 
“the leftists on this score persisted As referred earlier, this 
was one of the points of differences between Nehru an 


Bose 

In a ]oint statement after the formation of the Bloc 
Jai Prakash Naram and P C Joshi analysed the politica 
Situation m relation to the crisis of the national leadership 


Bose f^TossTooas p iu 

S l/flhlri Th« Ttyrwna Bloc tn the National Front 21*t « v 
1939 

Croitroadi, p 30, p ItS. 
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and regretted that Tripuri's call for a nation wide struggle 
remained a dead letter They lamented the way the Rajkot 
affairs were tackled t 

But they also held that the Bloc was a wrong move 
They admitted that left-consolidation, albeit voluntary one, 
was the need of the hour, but the ‘exclusive and sectanan’ 
Forward Bloc would not lead to such a consolidation Accor¬ 
ding to them the Congress was not a parliament where 
opposing parties must try to oust one another from power, 
on the contrary, it was a front the unity of which must 
not be Impaired 2 They suggested a consultative conference 
at the time of the Bombay AIC C to devise machinery 
and programme for left-consolidation But this programme 
was not to be sectarian and it must aim at maintammg the 
unity of the Congress and at achievmg a umted leadership 
They did not treat it as an anti Right bloc An all-India 
Left Coordination Committee might be formed at this 
conference 

The programme of this Left Consolidation, according to 
them, was to include implementing the National C^mand, 
antl-War and anti-Fascist resolutions of the Congress, de¬ 
velopment of the States’ people’s struggle, organization of 
workers and peasants, fight against communal reaction and 
democratlsation of the Congress 

While elucidating it J P Narain maintained that his 
Party was always against any organizational crystallisa¬ 
tion of the left-wing inside the Congress 3 

From the middle of June. 1939, both the Socialists and 
the Communists expressed their willingness to work with 
the Bloc on an agreed basis 

The changed attitude on the part of the Communists 
could be seen in the editonal in the National Front dated 
11th June, 1939 on the Umty of the Left The Bloc was no 
longer regarded as a disruptive move It represented con- 

1 J P NQTQJn and P C Joahia statement on the Fomord Bloc 
end Left Unitv m the Congress Socialist, June IS 1939 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid. 
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sohdation of left nationalists, of Congressmen who were 
cot Socialists or Commumsts It was thus an ally wi 
which there could be an United Front In fact, the o 
was not regarded as a Party but an alliance and as sue 
its membership could not be individual but on the basis o 
parties The decisions therein must be by mutual agree¬ 
ment and not by a majority The Bloc must be a real 
fighting alliance which would umte the entire Congres , 
and work politically and not factionally 

There was some diUy-dallying on the part of the Bloc but 
ultimately the Socialists and Communists proposed the con¬ 
stitution of a Left Consolidation Committee on the 
ing basis (1) Unity of the Congress to be the aim of th 
Left-consolidation, (2) A plan of struggle, the perspective of 
which was a national struggle through the j* 

Bloc to be regarded as a bloc and not as a party, ( ) 
would have collective as well as individual members ip» 
the eSP, the CP and the Royists to jom the 
patties, individual membership was not to be more 
one third (5) Representation of the Parties was to be j 
the respective Party Executives 

At a conference on 22nd Jime 1939, the Bloc decided 
that it be orgamsed as a Party and it should join t e 
L C C as a unit This conference also adopted what i 
described its principles, policy and programme 

Thus from the middle of June, 1939 the relation of the 
Forward Bloc with other Left Parties and groups assume 
a cordial tone Bose had wanted all leftists to merge their 
separate entities m one organization for the purpose ot 
working an agreed minimum programme i The existing 
parties or groups were not to be dissolved and they might 
function for the purpose of working any extra programme 
But mutual distrusts precluded realisation of the merger 
on the basis of an agreed miTiinuim programme But Bose 
was also not in favour of permitting any Party or Group 


I Bose Opt Clt, p 200 
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to allow' its members to 30 m the Forward Bloc individuall>. 
Left consolidation was then attempted on the basis that 
the existing parties and groups would mamtain their sepa 
rate identity The C S P the National Front Group (i e 
the Coramunists), the Jtadical League and the Forward 
Bloc constituted the units of the Left-Consolidation Com¬ 
mittee formed shortly before the Bombay A IC C meeting 
The umts had the same status and the Committee would 
act only when there was an unammous agreement 1 

One of the first steps taken by the new Working Com¬ 
mittee was to convene a meeting of the AIC C towards 
the end of June 1939 It passed two important resolu¬ 
tions One of these prohibited Congressmen from taking 
part in any form of Satyagraha without the pnor sanction 
of the Provincial Committees This was interpreted by 
the Left as an attempt to prevent left Congressmen from 
taking part m the peasants' struggle and the struggles for 
democracy in the States It also made the Congress con¬ 
stitution more rigid and reduced the powers of the Pro- 
■'inaal Committees to e\eTcise coniro] over Congress 
Ministries Dr Raj Kumar makes the comment that “on 
the whole it was an attempt at tightemng up the loose ends 
of the orgamzation necessitated fay the growing importance 
of the parliamentary activities “2 Narendra Dev, who was a 
member of the Constitution Sub-Committee observed in 
a note of dis=ent that it was meant to exclude all leftist 
groups from the Congress, for It authorised the Working 
Committee to exclude from the membership of the Con¬ 
gress those who w ere members of a communal or any other 
organization 2 The impact of the Left Consolidation Com¬ 
mittee could easily be seen at the Bombay A.I C C After 
the AIC C the L C C met and formulated its future pro¬ 
gramme It decided to observe July 9 as the All India Day 
of protest and demonstration against the resolution of the 

1 Ibid 

t ff V Raj Kuwor Dcreioptnenf of the Conffrett Coiutitutlon, 
P 92 

3 N Oev Opt Cit pp 11912 
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AI C C The L C C reiterated its decision even after the 
statement of the Congress President, Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
threatening disciplinary action 

However before the day of demonstration, M N Roy 
dissociated his League from it and the C S P also showed 
hesitations, though the demonstrations were held under 
the LCC 

For participation in the July 9 protestations and de¬ 
monstrations Bose was dlsqualided by August 9 meeting 
of the Workmg Committee of the Congress from the pre¬ 
sidency of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
from holding any office in the Congress for three years 
with effect from August, 1939 Naram and other leftists 
deprecated the expulsion 

Looking in retrosp<»ct it appears that Bose’s action m 
forming the Forward Bloc was a hastily taken one It 
killed all hopes of unity m the Congress Since his digni¬ 
fied stand at the April meeting of the AIC C, Bose had 
regained the ground lost at Tnpun and had he shown more 
patience and forbearance, he would have rallied many to 
his side and would have exposed the hollowness of the 
Right As It was, he rather overplayed his hands and the 
Right struck hard against him Even in his Hanpura add¬ 
ress, though he had urged the leftist groups to democratise 
the Congress and reorganise it on the broadest anti impe- 
rnlist basis but he was also m favour of rallying the whole 
country under the banner of the Congress Moreover, as 
days passed by it was found that Bose did not imtiate the 
promised struggle for civil Iiberti^, nor did he show the 
path of action for which he had criticized the Right Ins¬ 
tead, he mdulged in vendetta against the Right, though not 
without provocation and talked of an alternative leadership 
The threatened disunity of the national movement alarmed 
many who would have otherwise supported him To be 
fair to Bose it must, however, be remembered that even 
after his virtual expulsion from the Congress he, in a state¬ 
ment dated the 19th August 1939, appealed to mamtam 
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unity of the Congress and resolved to resume the struggle m 
the name of the Congress 

Bose indeed swore by socialism but his soaahsm, like 
that of Nehru, did not owe allegiance to any hide-bound 
system Socialism, according to him, must be built up on 
the basis of Indian history and culture and traditions, 
though it was to borrow from other schools of sociabsm, 
and was indeed to be a synthesis But beyond these gene¬ 
ralisations as to his synthesised socialism, he also gave a 
blie-prmt of socialist reconstruction in independent India 
m his address to the Haripura Congress (1938) wherein he 
favoured a radical reform of the land system, abolition of 
landlordism, liquidation of agricultural mdebtedness, pro¬ 
vision for cheap credit facilities for rural population, ex¬ 
tension of the cooperative movement He favoured a com- 
prehensi\o scheme of industrial development under state- 
ownership and state-control He supported gradual soual- 
isation of entire agricultural and industrial system m the 
spheres of both production and appropriation 

The situation was m a fluid state when the World War 
II broke out Looking back it appears queer that the leftx 
right squabble was permitted to muddle the sanguine 
waters of our national movement Mukherjee speaks of 
this state of affairs “So with Jawaharlal Nehru fretting 
uneasily in the company of right wing leaders and Bose 
unable to give concrete shape to his leftism, the country 
sulked and sorrowed, and lacked a dynamic leadership 
when War broke out In 1939” 

Formation of splinter Left Groups 

The Tripuri Congress marked the beginning not only of 
the end of left-unity which had been pam-stakingly built 
on a shaky foundation but it also brought to the surface 
new shades of Leftism 

Bolshevik Party of India . We have alreay 
referred to the Labour Party of N Dutt Mazumdar, 
formed in the early thirties, which later merged with 
the CPI for all practical purposes But at 
Tripuri, after the neutrality of the Communists and 
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their vacillations and hesitations in respect t© the Congress, 
Gandhism and the tasks facing the national struggle, some 
leftists like Sisir Roy, Apt Roy, Bi^wanath Dube, Promode 
Cas Gupta and Dutt Mazumdar etc came out of the CPJ 
and formed the Bolshevik Party of India in 1939 with 
Mazumdar as its Secretary i These leaders had supported 
Bose at Tnpun Its leaders criticised the Communists for 
not ]ommg the Forward Bloc, and for temporising with the 
Congress Right In regard to Gandhi also they maintained 
that, though he was a popular leader, yet his politics were 
guided by the mterests of the bourgeoisie 

The Bolshevik Party, in reality, was an underground 
wing of the Labour Party and remamed so for a consider¬ 
able length of time 

Like the Revolutionary Communist Party of India, the 
Bolshevik Party was a splmter group formed by dissident 
Commurusts 2 Accordmg to its founders it arose out of the 
necessity of a Working Class Party firmly rooted in the 
masses and loyal to the principles of Marxism Leninism, 
The official Communist Party of India, according to them, 
had failed to provide that basis In theory it could agree 
to all the principles of Marxism Leninism but could not 
carry them into practice It had reduced Dimitrov’s thesis 
on United Front to the “base theory of class-collaboration 
with the reactionary Gandhian leadership of the bourgeois 
Congress “3 Whatever Iheir professions the Commumsts 
m practice had acted as the propagandists of the Congress 
v ewpomt and their policy had neen to "protect the bourgeo¬ 
is leadership from the fury of the masses, and to fight against 
those who Would advocate a militant independent policy 
of the Working class” M N Roy also had abandoned 
Marxism Leninism m as much as he was of the opinion 
that the working class in India was yet undeveloped and, 
therefore, there was no need of a Working Class Party 

1 rnierttiew with K P Chose on Janvary 2 1965 

2 For on account o; « see Bolshevik Fany of India Indian 
Politics (1941 4i) G S Bfutrgitva Leaders of the Le/t, Vol U 

3 Opt Ctt Introduction 
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The C SP was a reformist left appendage of the Congress 
and the hourgeoisie 

The contention of its founders was that the Bolshevik 
Party was the Party of the Indian Working Class par 
excellence It believed that the impending national 
struggle, which would be fought under the leadership of 
the working class, would take the form of a violent revo¬ 
lutionary, uncompromising struggle against imperialism 
It called upon the rank and file of the CPI to revolt 
against the leadership and establish a proletarian hegemony 
The Communists were bitterly critical of the politics 
of Mazumdar and his Party They maintained that al¬ 
though, in theory talking of Marxism-Leninism and the 
proletarian leadership but, m reahty, Mazumdar was only 
interested in the disruption of the Congress and the emer¬ 
gence of a Left Congress, with the collective affiliation of 
peasants, workers and students 1 Mazumdar wanted the 
proletariat to follow Bose Political action by the working 
class had no place in his politics He held that the political 
struggle of the working class was b“ing waged by the 
radical petty bourgeoisie, led by declassed socialist intel¬ 
lectuals 2 This really amounted to subservience to left 
nationalism Leadership, according to him, was not to be 
won by struggle, not by the proletanat moving the masses 
politically on the path of struggle It was almost vacant 
because of bankruptcy of Gandhism, what was needed was 
to Occupy It In the National Congress he saw not the 
masses of people but onlj compromising leaders In prac¬ 
tice Mazumdar repudiated the line of proletarian struggle 
The Revolutienarj Socialist Party of India • Though 
the R S P r as an independent entity was formed only in 
1&40 but its beginnings could be traced from this period 
Among those who initiated this process were Jogesh 
Chatter^ee, Tndib Chaudhan, Thakur Haribans Singh, 
Kesbava Pd Sharma etc Chatterjee was bom of a middle 

1 The CPI Hl» Matter I Voice (The Politic* of N Putt 
Mazumdar) 

2 Ibid. 
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ch's tamib ol ComroiUa dislnct of East Bengal Chattct- 
jee belonged to that early batch of terrorists of the Hrst 
decade of the present century from which AI N Roy aho 
came When the ‘Anusilan Samlt> * v-as formed in 1903, 
Chatterjec came m contact with It and f:a% c up his studies. 
He was arrested m 1316 and remained in prison till 1920 
After his release he was the virtual guide of the Anusilan 
Samity Like some of his fellow terrorists he came under 
the influence of Maixism and of the Russian Revolution. 
But he could not be a quick convert He had still faith in 
the National Congress In 1921 he established the “House 
of Labourers at Commilla still believing in the violent 
overthrow of the foreign rule In 1922 he was in charge of 
the U P branch of the Samity which later b^'camc known 
as the Hindusthan Republican Association He was arrest¬ 
ed in 1924 In 1930 ho was again arrested for taking par* 
m the Civil Disobedience Movement and remained in jail 
till 1937 when he was released b> the Congress Ministry 
Many recruits to socialism m India at this period were 
those who had read Marxist and Socialist btcratUTc Iw 
prison and it was during his long period of imprisonment 
that Chatterjoe became a convinced Socialist He gradually 
lost faith m the programme of the National Congress 
The genesis of the formation of the Party can be 
traced to 1937 38 when Jogesh Chalterjce, who was sub¬ 
sequently to become the founder Secretary of the Party, 
was released He and his associates liad become converts to 
socialism and Marxian Socialism for that though not of 
any orthodox variety As the C.SP at this stage, pro¬ 
fessed faith in Marxism Lenmism these leaders found m 
it a fit instrument for work Jai Prakash Narain’s assur¬ 
ance that the C S P would be converted into a Marxist 
Party, was an added attraction for them The> thus, 
joined the C S P and started work inside it from 1938 on¬ 
wards ^ But they started as a group inside the CSP an'i 
in September, 1938 they even adopted a thesis which mam- 


1 Interview uiith Ham Knshna Pelvic on 2 I 65 
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tamed that the revolutionary socialists would organise 
themselves on radical lines It favoured a revolution, 
albeit violent one which would include workers poor 
peasants and middle class inteUigentsia though the prole 
tanat was viewed as the only consistently revolutionary 
cla«s 1 Most of the members of the Party hailed from the 
Anushjlan Samitj 

Differences between the C5P and the R S P started 
from the Tripun Congress where the Revolutionary Soaal- 
ists fully supported Bosc and continued to do so for long, 
whereas on the Pant resolution the C S P remained neutral 
They were also becoming disillusioned at the impotency of 
the C S P leaders in leading the Partj on a Marxist path 
After Tnpun the RSP men reorganised themselves and 
caice more emphatically against Gandhism and its tech 
nique of struggle and in favour of a violent militant revo* 
lutlon* Like some other Left parties and groups they 
stood for a Constituent Assembly, nationalisation of key 
industries abolition of native states etc 

The Hciolutionanj toinmMmsf Poify of Ipdia 

Though as an independent Left Party the BCJ*I 
could be formed only m 1942 but its b-’gmmngs can be 
traced to the year 1934 when dissatisfied with the tactics 
adopted by the Indian Communisms m relation to the 
national struggle and also discorienlcd with the Com¬ 
munist International hnc some lepisti who called them 
*:cKos communists albeit revoluUomry ones stalled diftcr- 
enliating Ihemseh es from the CPI and constituted th^m 
selves into a Communist league Among the leaders were 
Saumjendta Nath Tagore Sudhir Das Gupta and Panna 
Lil Das Gupta Their actunl qu'Uto’s with the CPI dale 
bick to 1932 33 when they cntic<x?d (he ultra left policies 
of the CPI and its isolation from the national movement 


1 JMd. 
2. iWtl 
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Internationally they looked askance at Stalinism, and gave 
the impression that they were Trotoskyites t 

In the previous chapters frequent references were 
made to Tagore and to his activities m India and abroad 
Bom of an upper middle class family in Bengal in 1901, 
Tagore took his B A degree Jn the same year in which 
Gandhi launched the Non Cooperation Movement Like so 
many other joung educated Indians, he enthusiastically 
took part in that movement but, as with other Left leaders, 
he witnessed its withdrawal with great surprise and dis¬ 
appointment It was at this stage that the ideals of the 
Revolution m Russia came to his rescue and he gradually 
found himself in the lap of Marxism Lenimsm He became 
convinced that the weakness of the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment was due to the non-participalion of the masses m it 
and he made up his mind to eliminate the predominance 
of the middle class in the national movement and to con¬ 
vert it into a purely proletarian revolution Anti Gandhism 
and Marx’sm Leninism became the two strands of all his 
subsequent thinking and writings To this were added his 
bias agamst Stalm and what he called, the Stalinist com* 
munists in India 

But as the history of the Communist Party of India 
shows, the path from nationalism to Marxism-Leninism was 
strewn with many difficulties of an exploratory nature 
Howeve’-, as already stated, Tagore associated himself with, 
the Communist Party of India, and later, he joined the 
Worlers’ and Peasants’ Party He attended the Sixth 
World Congress of the Cl held in Moscow m 1928 and 
was able to impress upon the leaders of the CI that M N 
Roj had virtually betrayed the Communist Party of India 
by his insistence upon a petty-bourgeoisie Peoples’ Party 
Since at that conference, the CI itself decided to emphasize 
the independence and leadership of the proletariat and its 
party in the national movan«it, Tagore’s view of a prole- 

1 Thu accuiatlon wa* denied 1>V hoih Tagore and the present 
Voung energetic leader of the RCJ’I, SudWn Kumar, in 
separate interviews to the author. 
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tanan revolution found ready acceptance Cue to the 
launching of the Meerut Conspiracy Case against the 
Communists, Tagore did not return to India tzU 1934 
During the interval he studied Marxism at the Moscow 
Institute and visited many West European countnw 
In France he was for some time associated with the revo¬ 
lutionary syndicalists, which association, however, left an 
mdehhie impress upon turn He also joined the Anti-Fas¬ 
cist League founded by Eomain Eolland. He visited Ger¬ 
many where he was arrested for ins utterances against 
Hitler but was later released While in Germany be had 
criticised the early soft attitude of the Communists towards 
Nazism 

When he reached India in 1934, he found the Commu¬ 
nists isolated from the national movement, and split from 
the A J T U C He and bis associates were of the view that 
ag Communists they ^ould participate in all struggles 
even though they were started by the bourgeoisie and the 
Congress But Tagore was bitterly against the entry of 
the Communists into the National Congress, which he 
characterised as a bourgeois organization When, m pur¬ 
suance of the resolutions of the Seventh Congress, the 
Communists decided to enter the Congress, and develop it 
as an anti-imperialislic organ Tagore left the Party and 
formed the Communist I>ague, generally known as 
‘ Ganabani” The Gambani Publishing House was also 
established Among Tagore’s writings of this period one 
finds a crusade against Gandhism, a trenchant criticism of 
the Congress Socialists and Communists and his own idea 
of a Bourgeois Democratic Revolution in India 

The Kevolutionary Commumsts regarded the Congress 
as a mass organization of the bourgeoisie and were hostile 
to Its programme and to Its leaders They claimed that 
unlike other left groups, they alone nei er worked inside 
the Congress and only allow^ some of their members to 
work inside it to do factiwi work, to expose the leaders and 
to fratermse with the tank and file t 

1 Interview vntft Su^itt Kttmar in January 2SS5 
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In line with this attitude they tiiticised the United Front 
tactics of the socialists and the communists The class- 
collaborationist tactic of the United Front was a colossal 
betrayal of the Indian masses It derived its strength from 
the tactics of the People’s Front m the West, which Tagore 
regarded is a Front against the people in as much as it was 
based upon the ‘element’ theory of the bourgeoisie t 
Moreover, what Ijcmn had emphasized was the agitational 
and organizational unity of the workers 

In his crusade against Gandhism he adopted the same 
Ime of cnticism as that given by many other Leftist lead¬ 
ers of the period 2 According to him Gandhi was not at 
all a revolutionary figure but “the greatest reactionary 
force in the world toaay'* Satyagraha was m service of 
capitahsm He was a bourgeoisie through and through, 
and not a champion of the rights of the have-nots, as be 
himself used to proclaim from time to time Gandhism 
and Communism were incompatible The social roots of 
pacifism, of non-violence lay in the fact that the bourgeoisie, 
in the process of dissolution, was afraid of revolutionary 
forces and had therefore, adopted pacifism as a weapon to 
fight and bewilder the masses That is why the bourgeoisie 
nil o\er the world had recognised Gandhi as a prophet 
According to Tagore, Gandhi could not even be recogmsed 
as a man of genuine non violence, because he championed 
capitalism and defended the existence of classes and of 
castes, which were based upon violence He also criticised 
Gandhi for his “socially reactionary” outlook in adopting 
a hostile attitude to Western cmbsatlon Tagore main¬ 
tained that non violence could only bo justified on tactical 
grounds and, therefore, Gandhi's role in popularising that 
weapon during the days of the non-cooperation was undoub¬ 
tedly great But it had outhved its utility and It should not 
be defended as being of any “mtnnsic” worth to the 

1 Taaore PfopI«j rrtwil or Front ooaiast the P<opt« 

2 S N Taoore IVJih ilomoin Koltoiul on Candh\$m It is 
interctUng tcofJc e«ni{«(ln 0 of djjcuwlon* irlth the french 
fhlnhrr oft CffTuWibm, oleo Tegore Satyagraha or eerrfee of 
copitalUm? 
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national movement, since it was impossible to gain inde¬ 
pendence through Gandhi’s methods 

Tagore thought that the C S P came into existence as 
a result of the liaison between the Indian bourgeoisie and 
the Indian petty-bourgecasie to hold the masses. It sided 
with Gandhism everytime when the decisive moment came 
It had betrayed the Lelt-wmg * If it wanted to be true to 
its professions, the C S P should be raised to the status of 
an independent political party havmg fundamental differ-, 
ence With the Congress Congress and socialism were 
mutually antagonistic True, Socialism could not be estab¬ 
lished without the defeat of imperialism but without a re¬ 
volution freedom was unthinkable 2 

It IS m connection with the elaboration of his ideas on 
the Bourgeois Democratic Itevo}uUon that We get net only 
Tagore's criticism of Congress Socialism ‘ Congress” Com¬ 
munism as Tagore called it—and JRoyism, but also a know¬ 
ledge of the ways he wanted to apply Marxism Lemmsm 
m the impending revolution m India 2 Congress Socialism 
of the C S P and Congress Communism of the Communist 
Party of India, according to him were nothing but petty- 
bourgeois perversions of Marxism Leninism He cnticis^ 
them both for according a revolutionary role to the bour¬ 
geoisie in the national movement and for holding the un- 
Marxian view that the leadership of this movement should 
be petty-bourgeojs. He, therefore, ridiculed them for 
adopting Umted Front tactics with the bourgeoisie of the 
National Congress, for there could be no “bloc” between 
the bourgeoisie and the revolutionary masses 4 They want- 

1 S N Tagore Conpreu Socialism* 

2 IbiO. 

3 S N Tagare Bourgegtf DenoeWie Revolution and JniJjfl. 

4 in the interricto mcnltonctf aboce Sndhin Kumar admitted that 
their attttude to the CSJ’ teas marked by certam rectorianiim 
though on a further qwerv « W teheJAer the tame tvas true of 
their attitude to the CJ‘1 fie remained nlent He hoioerer, 
maintained that the Congress Soeiaiists teere soetaJists only la 
name and earned Congrts* propeeanda among the masses 
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ed the proletariat to be content with just playing the role 
of a political pressure-apparatus on the bourgeoisie United 
Front was a betrayal of the proletariat' 

Revolution, held Tagore, was the only mechanism 
which could bnng about fundamental social and pohtical 
transformations in a class-society, but the motives and the 
forces of revolution varied m different historical epochs 
In detenmmng the forces of revolution in India it was 
essential to remember that it was not only an epoch of im¬ 
perialism but also one of socialist revolution The presence 
of imperiahsm in India was responsible for a new align¬ 
ment of class-forces Firstly, the native bourgeoisie was 
dependent upon the imperialistic bourgeoisie, secondly* 
under imperialistic domination land was not exploited under 
a strictly feudal form of exploitation, capitalism had pene¬ 
trated m the villages and the bourgeoisie had a stake m 
the land, thirdly, the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie were 
closely related in India, and fourthly, the epoch of Imperi¬ 
alism was the epoch not of the rise of capitalism but the 
epoch of capitalism’s sunset and therefore, the bourgeoisie 
was not interested in the Bourgeois Democratic Revolution 
Far from being a revolutionary class, it could not even be 
a force in this revolution The task of carrying this revo-< 
lution fell on the shoulders of the proletariat, the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry, but its leadership would be 
m the hands of the proletanat, which was the only consis-' 
tently revolutionary class Tagore, therefore, vigorously 
criticised Roy for holding that the leadership of the pro¬ 
letariat m the anti imperialist struggle was a dogma On 
the basis of his analysis of the class forces in India Tagore 
showed that it was not a dogma but a scientific truth that 
the proletariat should lead the anti Imperialist Revolution 
in the colomal countries 2 

This consideration Was further strengthened, if it were 
realised that it was an epoch also of the Socialist Revolu- 


1 S N Tagore United Front or Betrayal 

2 Opt Cit p 4i 
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tion and that, therefore the Bourgeois Eemocratic Revolu¬ 
tion could not be an end m itself The aim of the proleta¬ 
riat and Its party could only be o Socmlist Revolution and 
It was only in the process of carrying out this 
that the unfinished task of the bourgeois «volution would 
be taken up and completed 'The bourgeois revolution 
will be a link in the chain of socialist revolution, mb wdl 
aeeomphsh the postponed democratic ^ ^ ^ 

revolution’1 It was this Revolution which 

Democratic Revolution into a Socialist Bevo 
was the characteristic feature of the Dontooraho Kev“lut 
m the imperiahstic era. and it was this wh ch had been 
deplorably overlooked by the Royats and tte Congres 
Socialists From this reasoning Tagore also argued that 
L Ch of a constituent Assembly -less supplemented 

by a demand for >f^s' 

was meaningless and worthless it a CA 

Government which, as in Russia, “'jne 

A CA, convened by imperialism. “““ "^Crthat the 
Roy, therefore, was wrong when ho J*' ® „nces and 
National Congress itself, under , non could 

going through certain process o ta^^ ^ ^ an 

assume the function of a C A or „,,.Iti.claS3 organl- 

instrumeut for the capture of ^wer A J (he 

ration like the Congress could never be a party 

^ .U . * 1.0 nartv of the proletariat 
It was often argued that the p y because the 

in India could not assume sue of itsrole; 

working class was small and not fu ^ eco- 

and that India was a backward “-try wlh 

nomy that was partly capllaUrf and P^HyJ^^ ^ 

reply was that the ^ v/as in India, 

class at the time of the IWola Soviet State 

Moreover, at that time the ows the colonial 

had to be taken into the 

revolution that he had m mmd 


2 Opt Cit p 21 
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cd the proletariat to bo content with Just playing the role 
of a political pressure-apparatus on the bourgeoisie United 
Front was a betrayal of the prolcta^'iat I 

Revolution, held Tagore, was the only mechanism 
which could bnng about fundamental social and political 
transformations in a class-society, but the motives and the 
forces of revolution varied in diUcrcnt historical epochs 
In determining the forces of revolution in India it was 
essential to remember that it was not only an epoch of im- 
penabsm but also one of socialist revolution The presence 
of imperialism m India was responsible for a new align¬ 
ment of class-forces Firstly, the native bourgeoisie was 
dependent upon the ImptnalisUc bourgeoisie, secondly* 
under imperialistic domination land was not exploited under 
a strictly feudal form of exploitation, capitalism had pene¬ 
trated m the villages and the bourgeoisie had a stake In 
the land, thirdly, the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie were 
closely related in India, and fourthly, the epoch of imperi¬ 
alism was the epoch not of the rise of capitalism but the 
epoch of capitalism s sunset and therefore, the bourgeoisie 
was not interested in the Bourgeois Democratic Revolution 
Far from being a revolutionary class, It could not ev en be 
a force in this revolution The task of carrying this revo¬ 
lution fell on the shoulders of the proletariat, the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry, but its leadership would be 
in the hands of the prolctanat, which was the only consis¬ 
tently revolutionary class Tagore, therefore, vigorously 
criticised Roy for holding that the leadership of the pro¬ 
letariat in the anti-impcnallst struggle was a dogma On 
the basis of his analysis of the class-forces in India Tagore 
showed that it was not a dogma but a scientific truth that 
the proletariat should lead the antl-Impenalist Revolution 
in the colonial countries 2 

This consideration was further strengthened, if it were 
realised that it was an tqioch also of the Socialist Revolu- 

1 S N Tagore I/nlted Front or Cetraual. 

2 Opt Cit, p 44 
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bon and that, therefore the Bourgeois Democratic Revolu- 
bon could not be on end m mell The aim of the proleta¬ 
riat and Its party could only be a Socialist Kevolutlon and 
It was only in the process of carrying out this Revolution 
that the unfimshed task of the bourgeois revolution Would 
be taken up and completed “The bourgeois revolution 
will he a link in the chain of sociaimt «volution, which wiU 
accomphsh the postponed democratic task of the bourgeois 
revolution”! It was this passing over of the Bourgeois 
Democratic Revolution into a Socialist Revolution which 
was the characteristic feature of the Democratic Revolution 

«ro—r^y the Royists and the Co„^r“ 
ocploramy o reasoning Tagore also argued that 

UiTsttan of a Constituent Assembly, unless supplemented 
the Slogan oi a ^ revolutionary Provincial Government: 
by a . worthless It was this revolutionary 

was meaningless Russia, could convene a c A 

Government which “ “ " never be genuine 

A CA, when he thought either that the 

Roy, therefore, was certain circumstances j-g 

National Congress .tselfj”d' transformation, 
going through certain P ^ the, the C A could ^ 
assume the function of power A multi-class orca!'' 
instrumeut for the ==P‘^,nevcr he a party’ 
zation like the Congre e 

"'t'was often argued that 

In India could „„t fully conscious of h, 

working class was sm , ^ard country with an > 

and that capitalist and partly feudal 

nomy that was partly rap „rolctariat was no ij =' 

reply was that the “^^^lutlou than it was u, » 
class at the time cl tnc ^^stcnce of the Sov,e(,“>- 
Moreover, at that .^auoo Therefore th.M ^e 

had to be taken !a'° “ m,„d would coincide »„ ®al 

revolution that he had in n» Mhe 


2 Opt Clt. P 21 
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revolt of the proletariat all o\er the world and India could 
skip over the bourgeois democratic stage and pass directly 
towards a socialist revolution with the help of the U S S R , 
because industrialisation without capitalisation would be 
then possible Here one can get a glimpse of Trotsky s 
ideas of a permanent revolution 

But such a view of revolution by no means implied 
that the party of the proletariat should put the maximum 
programme of socialism before the masses during the phase 
of democratic revolution For that purpose a minimum 
programme was required The advancement of a minimum 
programme required In turn that It must be advanced un¬ 
der the banner of a Communist Party The Revolutionary 
Communists believed in a violent overthrow of the British 
rule under the leadership of a political party of the work- 
lng'‘class, which would draw in the workers peasants and 
the urban middle class into an anti imperialist mass move¬ 
ment They emphasized dictatorship of the proletariat 
The central slogan of revolution should be (a) the estab¬ 
lishment of a Provisional Revolutionary Government, and 
(b) the Mazdoor-Kisan Panchayat Raj, that is the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Workers and Peasants Tagore’s Com¬ 
munist League was designed to be a nucleus of such a 
Party It functioned as such till 1939 when, after the out¬ 
break of the War, Tagore was imprisoned along with many 
other Left elements 

The revolutionary communists supported Bose at 
Tripuri and this support continued till Bose struggled for 
Indian freedom from the Indian soil But later they were 
opposed to his collaboration with Fascism 
The Leaoue of Radical Congressmen 

The League of Radical Congressmen founded by M N 
Roy was an organizational expression of the ideas that Roy 
was propounding at the time The ideal of national and 
social emancipation realizable through the instrumentality 
of a radicalised democratised and activised National Con¬ 
gress, was the goal Roy emphasized Already in 1933 34 
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his followers had formed the Independence of India 

Lcanue which fructified Into the League of Radical Con- 
cressmen in 1937 - 38 , established »llh n vice, to carrjlris 
forward the work of activising and democratisms the 
Consress It was a realization on the part of Roy that a 
sharp break with the Gandhlan mode of thought and me¬ 
thods of strugsle, which Roy regarded as a precondition 
for a successful national revolution, required an orsanised 
ellort by radical Congressmen It was also an express on 
of the growing disillusionment of Roy with Nehru ‘'"'horn 
Roy had placed considerable faith .as a left leader of gr 
charm and potentiality It also m.arked 
the process of heart-searching In respect of IdarxlOT a 
Co-nmunlsra which soon led him beyond them to Rad Ml 
Humanism Simultaneously with his erlUquc of Gt>hdhL.m 
and orthodox natlonabs.-n, alreadv from '-’f 
started taking a critical look at MarxlOT He stvrl^ say 
tng that the last word was not said by Marx a centuiy ag , 
that Marxism was not a body of 
mclbod of studying social facts and 
rhically, while still clinging to gerera J ^ 

he » 03 the phllMophy of PhysJcil 

RTCUpS 
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Left groups differed on certain fundamentals they were 
not under a united leadership and were mutually suspi* 
Clods of each other It happened, therefore, that the same 
Tripun Congress which showed its pinnacle of strength, 
also marked the beginning of its disunity 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Left during the World War Two 

The formal declaration <jf the World War H In Septem¬ 
ber, 1939 brought an additional crisis to the Indian political 
scene At the outset of the war, the atmosphere was 
already surcharged with considerable tension arising from 
the continuing stalemate between the Congress and the 
Government over the question of the Federation, and aris¬ 
ing also from tho tense relationship between the Right and 
the Left inside the Congress At the same time there was 
the conflict existing inside the Left itself which further 
complicated the situation What, m absence of war, would 
have been the possible linos of development in respect of 
each of these crises it Is impossible to say with any amount 
of certamt)' One can only surmise It Is reasonable to 
suppose that had not war Intervened a suitable compromise 
Would have been arrived at between the Congress and the 
Government over the Federation Issue The trend of 
thinhing of the Right leadership in the Congress was in 
that direction, and though the Left, despite dissension 
among itself, was still uncompromisingly opposed to the 
Federation yet, as we saw in the last chapter, by the 
Kuddie of 1939, the Right had, by various measures, tight-, 
ened its gnp over the organizational machinery of the 
Congress While after four years of efforts the Left was 
able to control well over one-third of votes In the AIC C, 
yet it could not prevent any decision from being taken 
The outbreak of the war, however, gave no opportunity 
for choice, on the contrary It brought In its Wake fresh 
issues The Immediate issues that called for urgent con¬ 
sideration were the attitude to be adopted towards the War 
and the courses of action that necessarily followed from it 
The different Left groups reacted variously and these we 
shall examine first, beginning vdth the attitude of the 
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National Congress up to June, 1941 against whose back¬ 
ground the Left mostly formulated its attitudes 
The National Congress and the War (Septemher 
1939-June IDJ,!)^ 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the War, India be¬ 
came a belligerent country, and the fact that this had been 
done without even consulting the Central Legislature 
caused resentment m India The Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, having considered the situation created by the War, 
issued a statement on September 14, 1939, in which it re¬ 
gretted the fact that India bad been dragged into War It 
declared that the War as was being conducted was an im¬ 
perialist war and was meant to consolidate imperialism in 
India and elsewhere, and that it would continue to be *o 
unless the British Government declared its war aims It, 
therefore, asked the Government ‘ to declare in unequivocal 
terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and 
imperialism and the new order that it envisaged, m parti-* 
cular, how these aims are going to apply to India and to 
be given effect to in the present "2 It further observed that 
the Indian people must have the right of national self- 
determination by framing their own constitution through 
a Constituent Assembly The Committee declared itself in 
support of war-efforts if the Government came out m 
favour of the establishment of a free democratic state m 
India In contrast to the views of his colleagues in the 
Working Committee, Mahatma Gandhi was in favour of 
an unconditional support, provided it was on strictly non- 
Molent lines The reply of the Viceroy to this statement 
being unsatisfactory, the Congress Ministries in the Pro¬ 
vinces resigned m November, 1939 The Congress leaders, 
however, made it clear that they were not out to bargain 
with Britain m her hour of distress In an article in Han- 

1 We have mcluded thU ^ee<lvse It wo* opalnst the l>aef:!7rov’’d oj 
the Congress attitude toWar that the other I-e/f croups develop 
ed their police We can, hotoeper, only sumtnorise the Congress 
stand 

2. Indian Annual Heciifer, 1939 Vert II pp 230-51 

P Sitaremayya Hrstory Of the WaUonal Congress p 265 
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jan of January 20, 1940, Gandhi wrote I 

for a fight I am trying to avoid It Whatever y b 

of the members of the Working Committee I "“y « 

dorse Mr Subhas Chandra Boses charge that 1 hm ^e 

to have a compromise with Britain if it can he had ^th 

honour Indeed Satyagraha demands it 

moving fast and there was no assuring P J j 

Government In March, 1940 

Congress ‘“f GevSnm^t in regard to 

made on behalf of the Hniisn wuv nn the 

India demonstrate that Great Britem is carrying onO^ 

War fundamentally for >”"’'™'“‘™CoMrcss’can’t m 
these circumstances it is clear tha ® War" 

any way, directly or indirectly, a *“ 

It declared that nothing Ax'* and dmanded 

would be accepted by the people Congress 

a C A to frame a constitution I‘ 

But these iS t^rdoor 

Its own Left-wing for =‘>'“'“‘■"6’““f' 1 ifa afruggle 
declared that the country was nrt prep d 
Speaking on the Besolut.on at ^ga* “ Civil 

■I see pWe are ready for ^“^a'cn Gandhi 

Disobedience "2 Speaking on j 

said I --ceeple^^-^^^^^^^ ^a general 

for a hght 

soldicrs I shall do the s=™ ' J “a.ely ”3 The 

gest that we are ready for ® _ a as a 

Resolution was as much a ° .. congress might 

pointer to the Government as to what the Congr 


1 Hartjan Jbid 

2 IniJion Jlnnwol HeffUfeJ’, IMO, p 

3 Indian /Innual RegMer J940 p 
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be compelled to do under the pressure of the growing de¬ 
mands of the Left for immediate action 

The Congress was also taking great care to see that if 
e\er a movement were to be launched it must be strictly 
non \ lolent For this purpose it had added amendments 
to the Independence Day Pledge which was to be taken 
on January 26 1940 Among others it mentioned the 
following “We recognise that the most effective way 
of gaming our freedom is not through violence ”, 

‘ Non violent action in general and preparation for non¬ 
violent action in particular require successful working of 
th® constructive programme of khadi and removal of 
untouchability", “Charkha and Khadi are integral part 
of our constructive programme for the resuscitation of 
the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for re¬ 
moval of grinding poverty of the masses” As we shall 
see later on this new pledge drew sharp condemnations 
from some Left groups which were insisting upon imme¬ 
diate mass action But Gandhi was adamant on this 
Writing in the Hanjan on January 27, 1249, he wrote “It 
has been suggested to me that as soon as I declare Civil 
risobedicnce, I shall find a staggering re*ponse The 
v/hole LNibour world and Kisans (peasants) in many parts 
of India will declare a simultaneous strike If that hap¬ 
pened I shall be most embarrassed and all my plans shall 
be upset ” He was more specific “I hold that the com¬ 
ing into power of the proletariat through violence is bound 
to fail m the end What is gamed by violence must be 
lost before superior violence”! 

In the summer of 1940, following the collapse of 
France and the deepenuig crisis of War, the Congress 
Working Committee, at its Delhi meeting, made a new 
offer of co-operation, conditional upon the recognition of 
mdependence and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government The new offer was ratified by the AJ C C 
at Poona in July, 1940 This was done in spite of the 


1 Opt Clt^ Vot 1 , Chrmide of erentt 
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opposition from Gandhi who was opposed to ait'/ offer of 
armed co operation To this the Viceroy made the now 
famous "August offer” on August 8, 1940 The Congress 
Was not satisfied With the offer and in protest it started 
individual Civil Disobedience under the leadership of 
Gandhi m October, 1940, with Vmoba Bhave, who was 
Jater to shoot into prommence, as the first Satyagcahi 
Many thousand Congressmen courted imprisonment m 
this manner, some of them being former Miiusters and 
Chief Ministers of the Provinces This movement died out 
by the middle of 1941 without ever assuming senous pro¬ 
portion Indeed, Gandhi had never intended that it should 
b^ more than a “moral protest” 

The Left and the iVar (19$9-41) 

The attitude of the I-oft towards War has always been 
a knotty problem Eifferences among the Socialists on this 
subject were revealed as early as the Stuttgart Conference 
(1907) and the Copenhagen Conference (1910) of the 
Second International, but despite the division of opinion 
It Was generally believed that the maintenance of the 
internaticnal solidarity of the working class should be the 
factor that would determine any attitude that the working 
class was requited to adopt In fact the formulation of 
the International Congresses was that the Socialists should 
make utmost efforts to prevent imperialist War If War, 
nevertheless, broke out the crisis should be utilised for 
a proletarian revolution This belief proved to be unfounded 
when the majority of the Socialists with the exception of 
the Bolsheviks m Russia, in the West Europ"an coun¬ 
tries supported their respective governments in the First 
World War After close of th* War, when the International 
Working Class Movement became divided into two broad 
sections the Socialist and the Communist, two divergent 
attitudes to War began to b“ advocated It was becoming 
apparent that the Socialist section was placing national 
considerations frst, and that m future the various Social¬ 
ist Parties of the West would judge War on national rather 
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than on IntcrnaUonal class considerations The Communist 
section adhered to the IntemiUonal standpoint hut l«o 
considerations entered Into its cnaracterisation of War. 
The first v.as the dictum presenbed by Lenin on the basis 
of the experiences of the Russian Revolution, to *‘trans« 
form the imperiahsi War Into a cKll ^ar” Accordlnfj to 
Lenin War no longer remained the cxclusdte concern of 
the bourgeoisie It was n conflict towards which the work* 
mg class should not adopt a mere nejjative altitude, but, 
on the conlrarj it should be trcatwl ns part of a technique 
of revolution. The defeat ol the native bourgeoisie In an 
impcnalist W’ar was seen os o condition for the success of 
a revolution The second factor was the establishment of 
U'o first Socialist Soviet State m Ruvsia With the pros¬ 
pects of the prolciamn revolution In the advanced Indus¬ 
trial countries of Western Europe having died out, 
Trotsky’s iheorj* of permanent revolution was praduallf 
discarded and the motto of “Socialism In one country” 
came to bo adopted This was no final discarding of the 
faith In the World Proletarian Revolution, It was a realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that this revolution could best bs promoted 
bj strengthening the base of that revolution, that la, Soviet 
Russia Defence ol the Fatherland of the Froletnriat, 
Ihcrpfore, became the creed of the Conmunlsls all ov’cr 
the world Theoretically speaking, the combining together 
of these two factors did not present much difficulty, but 
the fact remained that there might on«!c a situation In 
which the Soviet Union would be fighting on the side of 
one Imperialist power against another WTial was to ba 
the attitude of the Communist Parly of that Imperialist 
country whose ally Rusda was ’ Was It to promote the 
Interests of the revolution or the interests of the 
Sovaet Union ? Did the two precepts contradict each 
other ’ Could they be reconciled ’ “Hie testing point did 
not come until the outbreak of the World War II 

The situation was further complicated by the rise of 
Fascism With its anti-Bolshevik crusade The Communists 
all over the world characterised Fascism as the highest and 
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the deadliest form of ijionbund capitalism, and anti- 
Fasasm became one of the planks of the Soviet foreign 
policy The Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact, followed 
immediately by the outln^ak of War, no doubt, produced 
a perplexing situation for the Communists The Soviet 
Union, for whatever reasons, had formed a pact with its 
avowed enemy and, at the same time, a war was being 
waged against this enemy by other imperialist powers The 
dilemma was well described in a leader of the Labour 
Monthly, October 1, t939 After quoting profusely from 
Marx, Engels, Ijemn and Stalin on Sometism and War, it 
averred * The present War, m which the characterisation 
of imperial conflict for the redivision of the world appears 
mtermmgled with other factors, with questions of national 
liberation and with the question of the working clas» and 
democratic struggle against Fascism, is a tangled knot 
which requires the most careful unravelling This situa¬ 
tion, which places different tasks according to theip condi¬ 
tions before the diller«it sections of the international 
Working class mo%ement m pursuit of their common aim 
and which wiU require correspondingly different tactics 
at successiie stages of development according to fh* sharp 
changes m the alignment of forces which may be expected, 
demands most so^r judgment in order to determine our 
Ime We are In a new typo of situation which will 

demand every capacity of the IcarferrfUp of the working 
class movement ” 

We have analysed these factors because in the different 
stands taken by the different Left groups in India, at one 
stage or another, some or «11 of these factors did enter into 
their calculations On the bnsis of the attitudes taken to¬ 
wards the War up to June. 1941 the Left groups in India 
can be divided into t^o broad sections those who declared 
it to be an imperialist war and, therefore variously advo- 
C’lted resistance to it anti those who did not regard the War 
os an imperialist one and advmcated support to it Amonr 
the first 'vvere the Forward Bloc the Communists, the 
Congress Socialists and the various splinter left-groups that 
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J R Com Croisrooill, V *** 

2 Opt Cit, p iiJ . f.pT 

3 S R. Cocl N«laJ<« **** '*•* 
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were formed during this period The Roy Group was the 
solitary advocate of the second viewpoint 

The Fonvard Bloc • We have had glimpses of the For¬ 
ward Bloc in the last chapter Immediately after the out¬ 
break of the War, the Bloc, under Bose’s leadership, came 
forward with the slogan that It was an imperialist war 
In consonance with his stand since Hanpura Bose held that 
a golden opportunity had come before the nationalist move¬ 
ment in India and that an immediate struggle should be 
started History would not forgive them if they did not 
utilise this opportunity He criticised the Right leadership 
of the Congress for its compromising and vacillating out¬ 
look and for inaction For sometime m September, 1939, 
Bose gave the impression that he was not averse to a nego¬ 
tiated settlement with the British, if it could be had with 
honour,! but from October-November onwards he reverted 
to hi5 oft repeated theme that freedom could not be had 
through compromise, and that the National Congress 
should pose the issue of NaUonal Demand before the Gov¬ 
ernment and prepare for struggle on that basis He was 
sure that the Government would never accede to their dc- 
niands In fact the LCC organised an anti compromise 
conference at Nagpur m October, 1939 on the eve of the 
meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha This be¬ 
came more evident from the November. 1939 meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Forward Bloc Bose felt 

ate Congress resolutions were brave in words but im¬ 
potent in action The Congress under its dominant Gan- 
dhian le^ership did not want a struggle He declared that 
this leadership must be replaced As an extreme altema- 
tive he even suggested the formation of a Leftist Congress 
^ While being one with some other left-elements that a uni- 
ficd struggle under the banner of the Congress as a whole 
^ ® aunched. he also felt that if necessary a struggle 

«hould be launched even without the whole Congress On 
the plea of unpreparedness on the part of the people, and 

1 S Boje Lead from Wardha ta Foritard fltoe. Sept 9 19Z9 
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m the L.C C took place m December, 1939 By the 
time the Communists left they had also evolved an ideolo¬ 
gical justification that the Bloc was a ‘counter-revolutionary’ 
organization of the disgruntled petty-bouigeoisie i Bose, 
on the contrary, charged the Communists of insincerity, and 
of using the Forward Bloc for their own purposes 2 

Undismayed, Bose contmued his line of action. He 
formed an “Anti-Compromise Committee’’ and side by side 
with the annual session of the National Congress m March, 
1940 at Ramgarh, he held an “Antij-Compromise Confer¬ 
ence’’ which was largely attended, and in this respect even 
rivalled the gathermg at the Congress session A Kisan 
rally was also organised under the leadership of the veteran 
Bihar Kisan Sabha leader, Swami Sahjanand But the 
Congress Socialists and the Communists dissociated them¬ 
selves from the Conference 

From its platform Bose declared that the Bloc stood for 
a bold “uncompromising fight with imperialism”, and inau¬ 
gurated what he called a national struggle He deprecated 
the emphasis on the spinning wheel, constructive work etc 
in the new Independence Coy pledge Bose felt that this, 
together with the pledge on discipline was designed to con¬ 
vert the Congress mto a truly Rightist Congress The Con¬ 
ference appointed an All-India Council of Action for “fur¬ 
thering the struggle ” After this posture of the Bloc was 
known the Government arrested many prominent leaders 
of the Bloc all over the country Amidst these troublesome 
days the Bloc held its second all-India conference In June, 
1940 at Nagpur It reiterated its stand more categorically. 
Immediately after that Bose was interned in his house 
m Calcutta, early in July, 1940 In January, 1941 Bose es¬ 
caped and went to Germany where he formed Azad Hindus¬ 
tan In 1943 he later went to Japan, established a provi¬ 
sional Government of Azad Hmdustan with headquafters 
at Singapore and raised the Indian National Army out of 
the Indian prisoners in Japanese hands This Army lought 

1 S Bose Indian Struggle, 1935-12, p S9 

2 1614 . 
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begun in right earnest ”1 tt warned that the impenahst 
strMegy was to nip m the hud the revolutionary movement 
by taking drastic measures against the revolutionary core 
ot the national movement, that is the Socialists, Commm- 
ists and Radical Congressmen It also aimed at encourag 
mg the forces of disruption 

The resolution held that the dominant leadership of the 
Congress did not want to use the weapon of 
,t only wanted to ulihse the War crnns for striking a hard 
bargain with Imperialism without struggle 

Thev invariably cntieised the Congress leadership for 
vacillation and compromise, for ollenng 
to War and tor not preparing for “““ n jSt 

gle They felt that the strategy of sWemate 
the revolutionary vanguard would be ^ 

tion through imperialist repression “ 
dhism had entered into its decaden P _ Party 

iL^d aTanlfe'o ‘on .hror^on 

of^^^olJrpd'll^ 

dence Day pledge, and they “8 , .. jgvo- 

the real national and i'^ternationa significance 
Intionary situation With the outbreak of War a new^^^ 
of revolution had hei^n, ^0 ^0 longer master 

Banner in every country, ^d wasted, If today 

of the situation “H that op^ y ^ victorious 

when all the ^“u^ommit a crime against 

advance, we falter and fail, humanity History 

our national movement, a mm g 

m“c“ t'teU and gave full support to 
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tile Workers’ Strike in March, 1910, the sugar workers of 
Bihar, the scavengers m Calcutta, coal miners in Jharia etc. 
Occasionally they were supported by students, who were 
increasingly coming to the scene Simultaneously there 
was intensification of the peasant movement through the 
Kisan Sabha which had by then become a powerful organi¬ 
zation They came out with the slogan ‘na ek pal, na ek 
bhai’ (not a pie, not a brother) Many of these strikes 
were, no doubt, due to economic causes and were forced by 
the nsmg prices and consequent demands for higher pay, 
deirness allowance, etc. but almost on each occasion the 
Communists inculcated among the workers the political 
issues of the solidarity of the Indian working-class with the 
international workmg-class and the people of the world 
They criticised the National Congress for not supporting 
these strikes 

The November, 1939 resolution of the Political Commit,- 
tee of the CPI held that War had been possible duo to the 
compromising, appeasing pobey of British imperialism 
which wanted War to be directed against the Soviet Union 
It declared the War to be the second Imperiabst War, It 
resolved to utilise the war cnsis m the interests of national 
freedom, through mass anti,-impenalisl struggles Capital¬ 
ism was in a cnsis The revolutionary forces of peace, de¬ 
mocracy and socialism were immeasurably stronger and the 
defeat of imperialism and Fascism was on the agenda It 
went on . ‘Revolutionary utilisation of the War crisis for 
the achievement of National Freedom—this is the central 

task before the national forces in the New Period. 

The War crisis brings out In the sharpest manner and inten¬ 
sifies a thousandfold the conflict between the British Gov¬ 
ernment and the Indian people.Opposition to War 

measures grows Struggle breaks out. 

“.Thus opens up the perspective of transfor¬ 

mation of imperialist War into a war of national liberation 
This perspective must be brought before the entire national 

movement.Capture of power is an immediately 

realisable goal—a goal for which preparations must be 
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thp National Eemands’ that had been passed by the Tn* 
pun Session of the National Congress But it held that 
the policy of the Congress from the period October, 1939 to 
March, 1940 was a zigzag pohey of inaction and waiting 
Even the Rarngarh Congress resolution was only a threat 
of struggle 

But while criticising the leadership of the Congress, 
they avoided any criticism of the Congress itself This was 
in sharp contrast to the Civil Disobedience days of 1930-33 
when the Congress itself was characterised as a bourgeois 
organization Now not only the role of the Congress in the 
national movement was recognised but “the absolute neces¬ 
sity of national unity’’ was also emphasized t This con¬ 
cern for maintaining the unity of the National Congress 
partly accounts for some of the hesitating stands taken by 
the Communists ever since the Tripun Congress It also 
cxplims in part their refusal ultimately to back Bose’s 
Forward Bloc P C Joshi, the then Secretary of the Party, 
made this clear in a statement on the Anti-Compromise 
Committee of Boso “ the struggle to be mitiat- 

pd bj the proposed committee will be neither national nor 
a struggle Nor will it be possible to lead the Congress on 
to the path of active mass struggle by these methods It 
will disunite the Congress and thus weaken the only orga¬ 
nization capable of conducting a truly national campaign 
It IS clear, therefore, that they disapproved of Bose’s me¬ 
thods and tactics of splitting the Congress and its leader¬ 
ship Thus while they were strongly opposed to the policy 
of the Congress leadership, they believed that the lesson‘< 
they had derived from their own bitter experiences of the 
early thirties indicated that the best way to realize this 
aim was not by shouting provocative slogans, or by openly 
coming before the rank and file for the displacement of 
that leadership To do so would amount to little more than 

1 B /ische WehTti and th« Que<t«m of Civil Disobedience «n Indio, 
in World Hews end Vieu-s June 8 19-10 

2 Ibid 
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tire Congress into an immediate mass struggle Even the 
fight against the leadership could be made an instrument 
of this policy, for it was conceivable that under the pres¬ 
sure of the rank and file the leadership could be compelled 
to launch a struggle In a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Congress 
Socialist Party and the War”, dated March, 1940, the Com¬ 
munists maintained “With the outbreak of War and with 
the consequent sharpening of all conflicts, conflict between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, conflict between the 
landlords and the peasants, conflicts between the British 
Government and the Indian people—Gandhism has entered 
into its last and most reactionary phase No longer is 
Gandhiji’s leadership, in even a restricted sense, the unifier 
of the peoples movement, no longer has it any progressive 
role whatsoever Compromise on the issue of War is the 
biggest danger that faces the National movement and 
Gandhi<m today means the line of that compromise . • 

“This does not mean an organizational break from the 
Congress which is even today dominated by the Gandhists, 
but it does mean relentless struggle against and exposure 
of Gandhism as a political line, as a technique, and as 
an organizational principle, it does mean the sharpest op¬ 
position to Gandhian leadership, it docs mean isolation of 
that leadership and determined effort to smash its 
Influence ” 

The ideas involved In this policy could be better 
understood if it were also realized that this admission of 
the role of the Congress m the National Movement did not 
mean abandonment of the idea of the proletarian leader- 
■shlp of the movement The Idea was to force the Congress, 
With or Without its leadership, to launch a struggle in the 
name of and under the prestige of a united Congress, and 
then to assume leadership of that struggle This was 
amply made clear in a pamphlet called ‘ The Proletariat 
Path" which held that the proletariat alone was capable of 
leading, the struggle to a. successful cnnRlusiQrL The attack 
on the Gandhian leadership and Gandhian technique sprang 
out of an anxiety that the struggle should not follow a 
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When, therefore, the National Congress came out in favour 
of conditional support, the Socialists criticised the Congress 
for abandoning the path laid down by those resolutions. 
They also argued that it was against national self-respect 
to be dragged in War without consent They advocated 
opposition to the War efforts and gave the slogan ‘Na ek 
pai, na ek bhai’ (neither a pie, nor a brother) 

The attitude of the Party to the War was first defined 
by the September 6, 193D meeting of National Executive of 
the Party It was later elaborated by the other meetings of 
the Executive as well as in the War circulars by the General 
Secretary, two of which appeared between September to De- 
eomber, 19391 In these the Party expressed unconditional 
opposition to the War and to the British Government. It 
favoured immediate macs struggle, without the formality 
ol declaration of War aims by the Oovemment and with¬ 
out negotiations and bargaining It brought an amendment 
to this effect at the Wardha meeting of the AI C C, which, 
however, was rejected The National Executive formulated 
the following tasks • (a) To carry on a \ngoTOUx anti-war 
propaganda, including demonstraUons and political strike 
(b) To aclivise Congress Committees for anti-war work, (c) 
to push the enrolment of volunteers When the Congress 
Ministries resigned in October, 1939, the Congress Social¬ 
ists welcomed it and urged preparations for a stniggle* 

A conference of the AJCSP. met at Poona in July, 
1940 at the same time as the Poena meeting of the AIC C.. 
and while the latter took a decision to offer conditional 
support to War. the Socialists opposed this resolution and 
advocated a policy of Immediate and unconditional resis¬ 
tance to it According to them the Indian pecide should 
not rest ralisfiod cither with any declarations that llrlt.’iin 
might make regarding India cr the PfO%'lvona} Government. 

A resolution of the Ccnfcrence said “De^rite any declara- 
tiers that HriUiin rerardi-g JniJ'a. Britain 

1 CJtr IWr t 4 ^ «MS» 

t IIU. 
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working class could lead the National Movement but the 
Congress Socialists had now come to the position that the 
leadership could only be under petty bourgeois intellec¬ 
tuals The insistence of the Commumsts on a United 
Marxist Party was also due to their belief that the national 
movement should not stop with the national revolution but 
should pass on to a sociahst revolution The Socialists, 
however separated these two objectives in point of time 
and placed immediate emphasis on the achievement of 
national freedom and maintained that the question of 
Socialism could arise only m a free India ^ 

This militant anti war attitude of the Communists led 
to their wholesale arrests early m 1940 and most of them 
remained m prison till 1942, when after Hitler’s attack on 
Russia, they were gradually released In the interval the 
Party almost ceased to function Whatever activity there 
was, was directed from the underground But though this 
underground Party centre worked from October, 1939 on¬ 
wards but in the provinces the underground centres were 
not effective The impenalist repression proved too strong 
for them 

The Congress Socialists The Congress Socialists from 
the very beginning took the attitude that the War was an 
impenahstic War and that the National Congress should 
take full advantage of the opportunity that presented itself 
to strike out for independence In this they were purely 
motivated by nationalistic reasons Ever since the forma¬ 
tion of their party they had taken an attitude of war resis- 
tarce The platform of action adopted by the first Bombay 
Conference of the Party in 1934 laid down what the policy 
of the Socialists would be “Active opposition to all im 
penabst wars and the utilization of such and other crises 
for the intensification of the national struggle Their infiu 
ence in the Natiooal Congress had led that body at its Luck 
now Congress to adopt anti war resolutions which had been 
reaffirmed at successive annual sessions of Ihe Congress 

1 See the chapter The SoetaluU and War 

2 Report of the First Bontbap Conference 
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terms oi splits Unity oi the Congress meant the unity ot 
Its leadership and, since the Congress alone was capable of 
leading the national struggle, any crusade against the lead¬ 
ers meant not only crusade against the Congress itself but 
also sabotaging the national struggle Their plan was to 
win the Congress for action in its entirety ^ 

tmction of Eight or Left > They, therefore, 
on the Gandhian leadership This was regarded by the 
other Lelt-groups as a surrender to Gandhi and 
To this the reply of the Congress Socialists ‘‘ 

no surrender to Gandhism but a reabsbc approach to the 
situation "The line we have adopted , f ’ 
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Gandhism in the existing circumstances was ^ 
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mg a national struggle and this was yt 
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The Lt was that the position that thy now had taten not 
only implied preoccupation with na lona assump- 
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starting point of the Party was that unless ad q , ^ 
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1 n Dev SociaUsm m-d ^ 

J?»ram Towards Struggle p 135 

2 N DetJ Ibtd p 183 

3 J P Narom Toward* Struggle, V 
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would remain an imperialist power and the War an impe- 

Lre the Bihar Socialist Confer 

once in the same month, Meherally said “So long as all 
power IS not transferred to the Indian people, all talk of 

the at'titui " Behind 

which had f a' '^“Sress Socialists was the conviction, 
which had formed the basic plaidi of the Parly ever since 
is inception, that no freedom could be had byLgotL 1“ 

deuce cridT“ ^'1*’““ “'Sed that indepei,- 

dence could be secured by the path of direct struggle, and 

vided by tlTwIr opportune than that pro- 

Satylerah?”?''"" “Sdaled for preparations for 

criticised the Congress fmL^df^d “ 

strueele bui- deciding m favour of a 

resolution of tho r ^ ^°"Srcss they took their stand on the 

had taken the view that rn ^ 

gress was fundaZnM U”/.tiT" 
co-operation tooc; ^ questions of 

After that decision the on^ ‘““licmental principle 
It in entirety, to tta*lisforiJ 
Eatyagraha Committees to 00 ^"^'^ 
create an etfective orotra, * ' ° volunteers, to 

out the countrl and fo National Guards through- 

so as to matotSm eC®”*" Committees 

Their SCsroftheT " 
hostile spirit but rathe^ in 

collaboration They ursed 11 , “PCration and 

Md its leadershiD which hath of the Congress 

guarantee of a successful 

fore, deprecated all ideas' rf “‘'"Bgle They, there- 

and its leadershin nna criticism of the Congress 

leadership, and castigated all those who talked m 

I ^ n „ 

3 Report of Con/erertce of il d/>.> r% 

>lnnuol Reguter, 2SiO Poona July I9i0 fntHan 
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♦c Tt coems that though they had 
that of the Communist Gandhian leadership and 

accepted the mevitabi i V ° not regard them 

Gandhian technique of ^ supplementing the 

as commendable They They 

Gandhian technique once the ^ and a new 

talked as i£ they believed t o{ 

technique of struggle ^ j • a mass struggle al- 
struggle Narendra Dcv obs-'^^^^,^, „ is only by 

ways throws up new leading the masses irom 

showmg qualities Ln win their confidence and 

victory to victory, that one ■ And further 

achieve a place in the ^pp also be tried in how- 

‘The new technique of stmgg effective and com- 

ever limited a fold And il it P ^ and impresses 

pares favourably with ^ Lment for changing the 

"people. It becomes a Pf “S some of the old as- 
leadership ” But given „ia„pg through the back- 

sumptions of the Socialists seemed to have been 

door Indeed the Congress K was with 

caught up in a situation w though Gandhism 

Gandhi, the head “fh^'^fbapd. ‘he ghost of MarE 
was gradually having the upper nan 

refused to disappear .geological ap- 

This brings us to the ^ Though never a 

proaeh of the CSP f ‘The dominant leadership 

homogeneous group “‘“^fTeen pnder the Marxists Narain 

of Party had for a long f jpe War and the vision 

ondDei But with the outoeakonhejj^^^j„d.e ,be Na- 

of an inevitahle 0 hand Even the old Mar- 

,10 lahsts were gammg “PJ^enthusiasm Marxism had 
xists were losing ‘h®*' ° pronouncements and a®*'™ 

always been identified with ft P , So„et purges, 

the soviet Un»"X*:X“lott foreign pMlcy, they 
and witnessing new turiw in ft The,, faith 

were becoming sceptical weakened but the ono- 

” "“rther^-hon was that they refused to 

malous nature of them i~ 
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was a condition for the success of the movement, and that 
the national struggle must adopt new methods of struggle 
In the SIX years of its existence the Party could record 
no appreciable change in any of these directions, and it 
openly accepted this fact “But m spite of all our efforts”, 
said Narain “the official programme of the Congress is still 
Gandhijee’s programme of 1920" And further “The 
effective leadership of the Congress js m the hands of 
Gandhyee It is obvious that if the Congress starts a 
struggle today it would be in accordance with the pro¬ 
gramme that Gandhijee lays down We can influence that 
programme but can t determine it The technique of the 
struggle would therefore, naturally be the old Gandhian 
technique whether any one likes it or not” t N> struggle, 
E''v felt, would have a nationwide character unless 
Gandhnee associated himself with it 

After having arrived at this assessment of the situation, 
the Party leaders started questioning some of the funda¬ 
mental assumptions of the Party About the role of the 
Trade Union Congress, the Kisan Sabha etc. the Party 
leaders were now of the opinion that their role in the 
national movement would be “clearly of an auxiliary 
character ’, they had ‘ potentiality for future” but none of 
them could “hope to fight imperialism with any degree of 
success 2 One has only to compare this with some of the 
early resolutions of the Party as also the assertions of J P 
Naram in “Why Socialism” to find the obvious change of 
attitude 

However, having accepted that position, the plan of 
the Party was to make the best out of the existing Con¬ 
gress The immediacy and mevitability of a revolution was 
what every Left group, except the Roy group, was talking 
about and the Congress Socialists did not lag behind in this 
respect They persistently urged the Congress to start a 
struggle Here the tactics of the Socialists came very near 


1 Ibid p 140 

2 Opt at, p 139 
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not an .mpenalist power Autarchy and seU 
were the chief charactcnaUcs of Fascem Though 
Germany sought tcrntonal ™ „riS ex- 

beheve Export of finance capital and no gentuty 

pension was greatest Impen- 

r p^er, ye" dfcrpu'e wafno. 

pension > But Germany >“<=“ 'Ze„denl flL- 

Ler the First World War she had ™ i;,,en 

ciaUy upon the City of depend on the 

m the new territories conquered 

hnanece capital provided from ^Tvideditwas 

was the destruction of S'?*'™ .. ^ -jyar a war between 
It was equally a mistake to call the War^ 

Democracy and Fascism or on consciously to wage a 
imperialism could not be Moreover Britain was 

war against Us twin cousin imperialist or anti- 

not a real democracy Th premeditated plan, as 

Fascist only if it were The existing War 

lor example, the First Wo ,je„t The capitahsts 

was not a war of design j^e Soviet 

nlways expected that iiiwer 

Unions .a ,hat the War was an internecine 

The thesis maintained that »e twentieth cen- 

war In the camp of counter-rev divided 

tury was an age of revolution j„„s and the 

Into two camps, that of the rev almost In- 

counter revolutionary . *wg forces of revolu- 

evitably lead to the streng en , revolutions were 

tion all over the world, and sue 

. war PP 8 II 1* ^ 
1 Radical Demoeratve Roy 

a collactfon of Ihc resotat«"» 
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shift their ground and contmued to profess faith in Mar¬ 
xism Hence the equivocations that we have noted 

Discarding faith in Marxism for aH practical purposes, 
though still paying lip service to it, led to an estrangement 
of relationship between the Congress Socialists and the 
Communists Still believing CSP to be a "sister Marxist 
Socialist Party”, the Communists urged the merger of the 
two parties and the creation of an independent United 
Marxist Socialist Party under a working class leadership 
The Socialists rejected this proposal, they were not pre¬ 
pared to disband the CSP They, on the contrary, were 
thmking of developing their party along the lines of the 
Social Democratic Parties of the West The differences be¬ 
tween the CSP and CPI also arose over the allegation 
of the CSP that the Communists v/ere doing faction work 
Inside the Party At the time of their expulsion from the 
C S P, the Communists had gained complete control of the 
CSP branches in Andhra Tamilnad, Kerala etc, and 
while leaving the Party they took these branches intact 
into the Communist fold This all but paralysed the C S P 
and for some time the CSP remained a party mostly of 
leaders Without much following having b»ing taken over by 
the Communists 

During this early phase of War the Congress Socialists, 
like the Communists, Blocists and Kisan Sabhaites. suffered 
a lot for adopting an attitude of war resistance Many of its 
prominent leaders like Naram, Lohia, etc, were put jn jail 
The Roy Group and War (1939-41) . As already men¬ 
tioned, in 1939 M N Roy had reorganised his group as the 
League of Radical Congressmen It was the only Left- 
group in India up to June, 1941 which maintained that the 
War was not an impenalist War and advocated an attitude 
of co-operation Immediately after the outbreak of War the 
League adopted a lengthy thesis In which it maintained that 
the War was neither iropenahst nOr anti Fascist It was 
not an imperialist War because the participants were not 
all imperialist powers It maintained that Germany was 
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bound to occur in a number of countries It was this ap¬ 
praisal that should detcrmme the attitudes of radicals to- 
waidfc War. because whetlier Great Britain liked or not. it 
would lead to the defeat of Fascism and consequent weak¬ 
ening of the forces of counter-revolution Fascism anyway 
was deadlier than Imperialism Moreover, Britain did 
stand for some pretences of Democracy.! The Inaian people 
were called upon to take their rightful place in this inter¬ 
national Civil War and win their freedom 

The League of Hadical Congressmen of Roy thus ad¬ 
vocated support for the War efforts except during the short 
period of the “phoney war” when it advocated a policy of 
neutralism but not of war-resistance This group criticised 
the attitude that the National Congress adopted According 
to Roy the Congress, instead of talkmg of the distant goal 
of independence, should have sought the basis of co-opera¬ 
tion in War efforts According to him the Congress was in 
a position to dictate terms but it refused to follow the only 
realistic policy possible Under the exigencies of War Bri¬ 
tain could do no more than make a declaration of indepen¬ 
dence “Would that satisfy the Congress ?” Roy aslced 
And what if even after making such a declaration under the 
pressure of circumstances, Britain refused to implement 
after the War ’2 In an article Ellen Roy, the wife of M. N 
Roy, declared that freedom could not be had by begging 
Roy was of opinion that the Congress Mimstries should not 
have resigned By remaining m office they would have 
strengthened the forces of Democracy and freedom by 
preserving civil liberties 3 

M N Roy thought the Congress leadership bad come 
under the influence of Fascism and all its decisions regard¬ 
ing War had germs of Fascism in it To fight this tendency 
Roy contested the Presidentship of the Ramgarh Session of 
the National Congress (1940) but was badly defeated by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the official nominee. For the 

1 Cit, pp 50-55 

2 Opt at . pp 8-9. 

3, Opt. Ctt, p 11. 
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time being he advised his Radical Congressmen to remain 
inside the Congress but towards the end of the year he 
formed an independent Party—called the Radical Demo¬ 
cratic Peoples Party * We shall deal with this later in this 
chapter. 

The Left and the War (Jme, lOil-lHS) 

With Hitler’s attack on Soviet Russia in June, 1941, be¬ 
gan the second phase of the World War II It also marked 
a new alignment of forces inside the nationalist movement 
in general and the leftist movement in particular m India 
Sharp controversies arose regarding the characterisation of 
the new phase of war and the attitude to be adopted to¬ 
wards It. The National Congress sympathised with the new 
victims of aggression but refrained from pronouncing any 
' judgment on the character of the War, the suspension of 
iudgment having been necessitated not only due to the 
differences regarding the nature of the War among the top 
Congress leaders, but also because of the lack of agreement 
on the courses of action that might have to be adopted after 
that The dilemma of the Congress politician was well 
presented by Nehru when ho observed that looked at from 
the international alignment of forces there was no doubt 
that the progressive forces of the world were aligned with 
the group represented by Russia, China, Amcnca and Bri,T 
tain, but looked at from the Indian point of view this group 
also contained Imperialist Britain which was still contmu- 
ing Its old hold on India 2 ft was this relationship with 
Britain, ho maintained, which governed India’s attitude to¬ 
wards the War The correct view for an Indian to adopt 
was to regard the War neither as a People’s War nor as an 
imperialist War “It was a wiir ultimately for each country 
that was involved in it for survival.’’^ He regarded the 
People’s War slogan as an absurdity m the Indian context. 
He expressed the sentiments of average Congressmen that 

1 Opt Ctt pp ISO'SOO rnrfiAii itnnuat ISiO Vot tl 

2 J Nthm Betort and AtKr Independence, p tOi 

3 Opt. Clt., p. 223 
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the entry of either Japan or Germany into India would be 
resisted 

The Congress Socialist Party took the view that the 
War in the mam continued to be an imperialist war The 
former enthusiasm of the Socialist leaders for Soviet Russia 
was now considerably dampened and they were not wilhng 
to regard the War as a people’s war merely on the ground 
that the Soviet was on the side of the Allies According to 
Narendra Dev a War could be regarded as a people’s war 
only if it were a war for national hberation conducted by 
a subject people or a war where the masses rose in revolt 
against the bourgeoisie and their national government, 
or a war which could lead to the destruction of both Capital¬ 
ism and Fascism i In a collective situation the nature of 
War could be determined only with reference to “the basic 
policies and objectives of the principal combatants”, but the 
principal combatants of the War, Britain, USA, Germany, 
Italy and Japan, were all imperialists and they were all 
lighting for their national interests Even after the War, 
peace terms would be dictated by Britain and USA and 
not by Soviet Russia and, therefore, jt was wrong to mam* 
tain that a New World Order based on freedom and equality 
would emerge after the War 2 Indians must fight to gain 
freedom P Tricumdas, the General Secretary of tbs' 
C S P, stated on December 6, 1941 that m the absence of 
grant of freedom to India the War must remain imperialist 
The Sociabst Party, therefore, not only advocated contmu 
ance of the poUcy of war-resistance but it also urged the 
Congress to launch a struggle They criticised the Commun¬ 
ists for adopting a People’s War altitude 

The Communists at first did not recognise any change 
in the nature of the War Thus a pamphlet called “Soviet- 
German War’’ published by the Polit Bureau of the CPI 
in July, 1941 maintained that the War continued to be an 
imperialist war and advocated the continuance of the old 
policy of resistance to War It said ‘The Communist 

1 N Dev Socialism and (he NatioiM Revolution, pp i7 

2 Ibid, p liS 
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selv es outside of it Lest that might not be sufficient to con¬ 
vert the wavering nationalists among the Communists, tt 
pointed out that the world conflict which was going on 
would determine the fate of all peoples the world over, in¬ 
cluding the Indian people The victory of Nazism would 
mean worse slavery for India “The victory of the alliance 
of the peoples m association with the Soviet Union means 
not only the liberation of the Nations enslaved by Fasasm 
but the most favourable world conditions for the final 
liberation of the Indian people and all nations under 
foreign domination”t It specifically observed that ‘today 
the path to India's mdepcndcnce lies through the victory 
of the Soviet Union and its allies over Fascism 

Immediately alter this the PoUt-Burcau of the CPI 
met and came forward with the slogan of People’s War in 
December, 1941 It held that they took time to discuss the 
new world situation because the majority of their comrades 
were in jail, the few that were underground were dispersed 
all over the country and suficred from the difllcultics of an 
illegal hunted organization The new situation was posed 
by the entry of Soviet Union and Japan In the War Tho 
Soviet Union was a power of a new typo, a people’s power 
The resolution went on 

"We arc a practical party and in a new situation, II is 
our task not only to evolve a new form of struggle for it, 
but also to advance new slogans appropriate to the new 
stage, suiting the new form of our national movement The 
key slogan of our Party which guides all our practical po¬ 
litical activity is 'Make the Indian People Play A Peo¬ 
ple s role in the People’s War’ "3 Only two alternatives 
faced the world. Fascism or Freedom Later they contended 
that they did not change their policy for the sake of the 
Soviet Union but basically because of the new perspective 
for humanity Soviet Union would successfully fulfil a 
liberationlst role after the War The slogan of People's War 

1 Ibid 

2 World Newt and Vleiu*, October IS 1941 

3 P, C, JgthV. Cvmmuniis AcpiV to Congrets, p 4S 
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did not mean identification with the British Government, 
a distmction had to be made between peoples and their 
rulers The Party came out in favour of co-operation in 
the war efforts but it also urged that while so 
Nationahst India should strive to bring about “‘“d 
unity and make demands for independence In a boomer 
called ■•Forward to Freedom", published m 
P C Joshi, the then Secretary of the Party, put forth the 

following demands for action inrita 

1 lo build up the Umted National Fron in Inma 
mcludmg the unity of the Congress, the 
and all other pohtical sections, on a 
resistance to Fascism 2 On the basis of “ ^ a Mona 
Front to press the demand for a 

lional Government with the united supp settle- 

3 While pressing the lUst pohueal f 

ment and for a National Government, to 

heailedly in the war-efforts and for *0 ^ 

people and to mltiate unofficial measures of popiBar IMO 

llsaLn under the leadership of the “ j, J 

m order to strengthen the war effort fj 

National resistance agamst Fascism. interests 

of all policies of non cooperation as “J ParC thus 

of the Indian people. The ‘m its ludude 

adopted was not only m contra is c i prevalent 

m the previous two years but also against 

nationahst sentiment. Nowhere was forward with 

than in the trade union field “"“h war- 

a halt to strike struggles and urged ^ pe j ^0 

efforts The CPI retained this altitude throughout tn 

rcmaimng years of the Wm 

C. operation or Non-Cm-perelion ^ Thus ^ 
after the sharp division of issues in the 

groups in the earher phase of the 'Jar ‘he^^^ 

second phase were the question extreme was 

operation with the War-effort. On . ^ came out 

the position taken up by the Ro> group i^hich now came 
1 QuoUd bv R- p Dutt in I«H- rod*;. 9 
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m favour of the slogan of an anti-Fascist People’s War and 
advocated unconditional co-operation On the other ex¬ 
treme was the position taken by the Congress Socialists, 
the Forward Blocists the R.S P, the R.C PI, who stood 
for uncompromising non cooperation and the immediate 
startmg of a struggle The National Congress was still m 
favour of conditional co operation The Communists were 
m favour of ‘ Co operation first and then pressing for 
National Demands principle” There were arguments for 
and agamst all these positions and a furious controversy 
raised which did not leave unaffected even the AJ T U C 
and the All India Kisan Sabha, but no decision could be 
immediately taken as in both these bodies there were 
people of all shades of opimon and the balance of forces 
was nearly even. 

The announcement of the Atlantic Charter in Septenv 
ber, 1941, brought some hope that something might be done 
for India but the clarification of Churchill that its principles 
did not apply to India and other Colonics considerably 
dampened enthusiasm The Anglo Soviet Treaty, article 
five of which stated that no party to the Treaty would In¬ 
terfere m the internal affairs of the other weakened the 
position of those who were advocating that after the ter¬ 
mination of the War the Soviet would champion freedom of 
nations Meanwhile, events were moving at a hurricane 
speed By the end of 1941 both Japan and U SA. entered 
the War and the probability of the War coming to the 
doorsteps of India increased. The Congress reacted quickly 
to the gravity of the new situation and the W C meetmg 
at the end of December, 1941 adopted a resolution m favour 
of the principle of armed resistance to the Axis as an ally 
of the United Nations It said ‘ While there has been no 
change in the Bntish policy towards India, the Committee 
must, nevertheless take mto consideration the new world 
situation which has arisen by the development of War and 
its approach to India The sympathies of the Congress must 
inevitably he with the peoples who are subject to aggres¬ 
sion and are fightmg for their freedom, but only a free and 
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1942, President Roosevelt made a the 

;!SfolJworfdrhor£eXt.^^^^^^^^ 

Britain, and emphasized that •>'»e ^^t^ aggression 

between the two camps of ‘*88^ th a hghtmng 

Meanwhile the Japanese were ^ 0„ March 11, 

speed, reaching Rangoon on Mar^ 6, 194Z ^ 

the Ctipps’ Mission was announced 

The announcement of the , ! reached But 

hope that at long last a ^ ton-ranking Indian 

after a series of “"'^'>“'“^1 %^*es Crip^^^^ 
leaders of the different pohtical parties t-ripp 

the failure of his mission ^ 

Towards August hlovei^n . ^ jt^y. 

Cripps' Mission """''^J„2,^ik Party had advocat- 

gtoup and the newly-formed Commumsts 

ed aceeptanee of the Cnpps oiler in 
criticised the British Government ' „p, n,amtain- 

Mission P C Josh., ^“"'“J'M^slmn was not due to 
cd that "the failure of the CnpP Indian 

any unwilhngness to negotialo on the part 
National leaders ”S May, 

Ben Bradley, writing m tlm I^b gld 

1342, declared that “Cripps la"'"^ urgency of the situation, 
not mdicato the eapiratmns of the Indian 

nor any generous approach to however, that the 

people" The Commumsts maintained, howev 


. Huo.r.oiasdv”'*''”"""-''''"-'’” 
1 See P S.ammovva **‘*“71.7 1 1942 
2, World Neirs aiM* Vieict, M*y » 
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failure of the Mission could not be considered as a ]usti(i- 
cotion for opening a direct struggle for independence and 
they continued to advocate collaboration in the War efforts, 
meanwhile to continue exploring the basis of National 
Unity Non co-operation, they said, would be positively 
harmful to the national interests The Socialists and the 
Blocists, on the other hand, now came out m favour of an 
immediate struggle on the ground that the sincerity of the 
Bi'tish Government had been fully tested 

Ihe failure of the Mission coupled with the unfortunate 
decorations of Lord Hahfax, then British Ambassador to 
USA, made while the negotiations were still m progress, 
and the broadcast of Cnpps himself, weakened the position 
of 'Tehru and those inside the National Congress itself who 
were not in favour of starting a struggle The attitude of 
‘ Take it or leave it” that accompanied the Cnpps’ proposals 
drove the Congress almost against Its will to the August 
Resolution of August 8, 1942 How Nehru and others were 
finally won over by Gandhi who now came forward with 
hi-» slogan of ‘Quit India” has been indicated by Gandhi 
himself in a letter he wrote to the Viceroy hardly a week 
after his arrest in August, 1942 Baled August 14,1942, the 
letter read ‘‘I have taken Jawabarlal Nehru as my mea¬ 
suring rod His personal contacts made him feel much 
iTiOie the misery of the impending ruin of China and Rus¬ 
sia than I can—than even you can In that misery, he tried 
to forget his old quarrel with Imperialism He dreads much 
more than I do the success of Fascism and Nazism I have 
aigued with him for days together He fought against my 
position with a passion which I have no words to describe 
But the logic of facts overwhelmed him He yielded when 
he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the 
other two are in great jeopardy *'i 

The march of subsequent events leading to the famous 
August Resolution, the arrest of all the top ranking lead¬ 
ers of the Congress, the spontaneous revolt of the masses 


1 Quoted by G N Acbarya In fVeedom First p 133 
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.. drfterent parts o£ tha country, etc, have he " 

by other competent authonhes and f 

hLe. There have also been arguments ‘e «he‘he^ 

most appropriate moment was *eeen to et”t^^^^ 

and whether the movement was actually 

Congress or nob-hut we need not «peat them here 

The groups that "^“te ?or«”rXc and 
ment were the Congress Socia , jnovement at 

the student community m P^’^'cnlar 
many places was ™lent but tho^JaW 
not concerned with the j by the Govem- 

Not to Oder violence, untes atUcked first 

ment forces, was frequenUy a J ’ modifying to that 
the CSP, to whom “ \ group oJ Congress 

traditionally f DOTCtomte of the Indian 

Sociahsts set up a Central uneci r 

National Congress to direct the mov it held that 

ground in a 

the struggle was a final stiragg * g,,ics and 

called tor hartal throughout the cou On 

viUages It urged [he Forward Bloc issued 

the same date and on sinn . ^ Ijje 

a leafiet called 'War of Wependcuce By^the e^ 
year the movement went dow , g g g Government 

ot preparation, lack o£ orgamzyon Congress but 

repression The Groups to th Hoyists, the 

which tried to stop the variously called it 

Bolshevdis and the p„ty had been 

a sabotage movement Th C strongly 

declared legal on July 22 W’J- ,hclr paper 

agamst any movement in Juij, r 

“The Peoples War’ prominent Cemmunists 

ed, though even in September, • ^ q G. 

like range, Ghate "'"°]uswely of the Commu- 

the opposition consisted aim 

1 Der Da* Gandhi 

SuWrl”of“tirNa't>ndI Censre... VoL JL 
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nists The Communist amendment to the August Resolu¬ 
tion urged establishment of Congress League unity on the 
basis of the principle of self-determination but was silent 
as to uhat should be done if there was no unity They had 
come to occupy strategic positions in both the AIT XJ C 
and the A IK S and they wore able to keep both these 
bodies out of the mo\cmcnt, thou^ under the influence of 
Nationalists and Congress Socialists political strikes of in¬ 
dustrial workers took place m quite a few places, notably 
in Jamshedpur, Bombay and Ahmcdabad 

The general attitude that the Commumsts adopted 
towards the movement was contained In a Manifesto issued 
by them in September, 1942 * The Manifesto appealed to 
the Government to give up repressive policy, to release 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders, to lift the ban on the 
Congress and open negotiations for a National Government 
It criticised the policy of the Government as being a "stab" 
against the cause of Bntish and American people and of the 
Soviet and Chinese people It blamed the Government for 
plunging the country Into "a grave and perilous crisis" It 
urged release of the national leaders But it equally con¬ 
demned the movement as being an act of sabotage, and 
criticised thow taking part In It as ’fifth columnists’ and 
“agents of Fascism and promoters of anarchy". “The path 
along which the present national upsurge Is directed is one 
of national suiadc, not of national salvation and freedom”, 
it said It went on “It makes the national movement the 
prey of bureaucratic provocation In the name of struggle. 

It creates a mass basis for the filth column activity 
in the name of patriotism ... It is leading the nation 
to a state of moral and political disruption and paralj'sis 
which, far from helping the people to get their freedom, 
can only clear the path of the Inv-adcr Such is the disas¬ 
trous culmination of policies of not reljing upon tho 
s'rc-glh of the people, that Is. on national unity, and leav¬ 
ing the initiative In the hands cl the imperialist bureau- 

1 I'w.a* JU.aitr, 19a, vu. U p tJl-U 
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cracy”! It was not a Pfhcy‘u pomteTout tL 
as the makers of our country “countermg repre:^- 

the way out of the situation w suggest nor in the 

Sion as 1 mpenalisls, loyalists and Boy>s s sugE^ j.„„vard 

direction of intensifying ‘f'^Congrcs’smen propose ”2 
Blocists, Congress SociaU^s a B ^ ^ properly edu- 
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and Muslim masses for Unions and the 
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1342, it rose to about d®-®” JL 

Congress was held ihe Kisan Sabha is 

The growth of their March, 1315 Communist 

•vidcnccd by the tact ‘YV Ls orcsidcnt The 
MuzaKar Ahmad was elec e i ^ nearly 8,25.555 

ship of this body by this tune h 5 09,000 members. 

The AIT U C had by this bm agacaco in the orga- 

The Commumsts also extended the‘;;‘“ 

mzations of students, youth and memorable 

The role of the Commun ^arp reactions and 

days 01 the August movement evnked 


1 P C J0*hi CommunUt B*P«W P 

2 n.id ^ ,945, Vol I PP 

3 Indian /Annual 
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nists The Communist amendment to the August Resolu¬ 
tion urged establishment of Congress League unity on the 
basis of the principle of self determination but was silent 
as to what should be done if there was no unity They had 
come to occupy strategic positions in both the AIT U C 
and the AIKS and they were able to keep both these 
bodies out of the movement, though under the influence of 
Nationalists and Congress Socialists political strikes of in¬ 
dustrial workers took place in quite a few places, notably 
in Jamshedpur, Bombay and Ahmedabad 

The general attitude that the Commumsts adopted 
towards the movement was contained m a Manifesto issued 
by them in September, 19421 The Manifesto appealed to 
the Government to give up repressive policy, to release 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders, to bft the ban on the 
Congress and open negotiations for a National Government 
It criticised the policy of the Government as being a “stab" 
against the cause of British and American people and of the 
Soviet and Chmese people It blamed the Government for 
plunging the country into “a grave and perilous crisis ” It 
urged release of the national leaders But it equally con¬ 
demned the movement as being an act of sabotage, and 
criticised those taking part in it as ‘ fifth columnists ’ and 
“agents of Fascism and promoters of anarchy ’ “The path 
along which the present national upsurge is directed is one 
of national suicide, not of national salvation and freedom", 
it said It went on “It makes the national movement the 
prey of bureaucratic provocation in the name of struggle 
It creates a mass basis for the fifth column activity 
in the name of patriotism It is leading the nation 

to a state of moral and political disruption and paralysis 
which, far from helping the people to get their freedom, 
can only clear the path of the mvader Such is the disas¬ 
trous culmination of policies of not relymg upon the 
strength of the people, that is on national unity, and leav- 
mg the initiative in the hands of the imperialist bureau- 

1 Indian Annual iUgistcr, 1942, Vol II p 211-13 
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for long provided a dead weight for the Party The situa¬ 
tion, indeed, was unprecedentedly abnormal and called for 
consummate courage and skill, which the Party leadership 
was unable to provide As it was, its policy not only stem,- 
med from an inadequate comprehension of the strength and 
wealinesses of the rival forces engaged in War, but it was 
also based upon an over exaggerated assumption that co¬ 
operation or non co-operalion with the War efforts by the 
mass organizations it controlled would make a matenal 
difference to the outcome of the War While this antipathy 
of a party of revolution to a revolutionary situation preg¬ 
nant with rich potentiahties would continue to be a matter 
of controversy, the act of the Party m denouncing those 
who participated m the movement as ‘fifth columnists’ and 
‘Fascist agents’ was for long regarded as unpardonable by 
the nationalist opinion in the country In this there also 
entered the whispering campaign that the Party was being 
financed by the Government m its propaganda activities 

The origin of the ne\v Parties of ibe Left A peculiar 
feature of Leftism during the World War II was the mush¬ 
room growth of a good many new parlies of the Left Some 
of these were in existence before the War as Left groups 
but now crystallised themselves into independent parties 
outside the Congress, while others were entirely new 
Among the parties that thus emerged were the Forward 
Bloc, the Radical Democratic Party, the Revolutionary 
Communist Party, the Revolutionary Socialist Party and 
the Bolshevik Party 

The Radical Democratic People]* Party • Founded by 
Roy m December, 1940, this Party held its First Conference 
in December, 1940,1 when it formulated its programme The 
Party was completely independent of, and outside the 
National Congress, and it was based upon a new theory of 
revolution which Roy was now advocating The Party 
never succeeded in building up popular support mainly for 
two reasons Firstly, because no party that collaborated m 

1 See Xndtan Annual Seswter, 1S40, p 34i 
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War effort could gain, support, ^peaally after August, 1942 
when Congressmen, Congress Socialists, BJocists, etc, wore 
martyr’s badge, secondly, because of the revelation that the 
Party was receiving Rs 13,000 from the Government To 
this Roy followed another disastrous policy, when he 
brought about a split in the recently united A.I T U C and 
founded the Indian Federation of labour in November, 1941 
on purely political considerations Roy himself became the 
General Secretary of the Federation Roy’s justification 
for the new organization was that the AIT U C had not 
adopted a correct attitude to the anti-Fascist War 

The Radical Democratic Party was not stnctly a Social¬ 
ist Party, nor did Roy ever pretend that it was so Accord¬ 
ing to Roy, the impending revolution in India would essen¬ 
tially be a Bourgeois Democratic Revolution i This task 
could only be performed by a multi class Party consisting 
of the working-class, the peasantry and the petty bourgeois 
elements under the leadership of the urban petty-bourgeois 
radicals The proletariat, while it would be an integral 
part of it, could not be its leader, for it was so backward 
that It could not even play the role of a conscious 
revolutionary 2 


The National Congress would have been such a party 
ut experience had shown that no transformation of the 
Congress, m the directions desired for its playing a success- 
role. Was possible It was under Gandhi’s leadership 
ch Was averse to any revolutionary ideas This “crys- 
allisation of the reactionary elements as the machinery of 
e Congress makes it impossible for the revolutionary 
orces to orgamse themselves into a political party inside 
e Congress ’ a The other oi^amzations of the Left also 
wu d not perform the task that was required The For- 
ar Bloc had no ideology, it subscribed to Gandhism and 
« Was only out to teach Gandhi ‘Vhat Gandhism means” 
® S P had also surrendered itself to Gandhism, while 
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the CPI was based on an ill digested Marxism in that it 
believed in the proletarian leadership ol the National move¬ 
ment Besides both C S P and CPI regarded revolution 
as imminent 

According to Roy revolution was not imminent as none 
of the conditions which ordinarily make for a revolution 
were present The most important factor of all that of 
revolutionary consciousness was conspicuous by its absence 
The role of the R D P was to create this consciousness by 
frst providing the nucleus of consaous Radicals which 
would in course of time grow into a mighty revolutionary 
force The theory of revolution upon which it would be 
based was in the words of Roy Twentieth-Century Jacobin 
ism By it Roy meant a special form of ideology evolved 
out of the application of Marxism to the problems of Eemo- 
cratic Revolution He maintained that the prevailing 
social and economic background in India was that belonging 
to the 16th Century but the revolutionanes chronologically 
belonged to the 20th Century This social condition 
imposed certain limitations upon Marxism 

The special ideology that would evolve would not be 
complete Marxism in as much as the programme would 
not be that of a Socialist revolution but it would equally 
be not of a democratic revolution as ordinarily understood 
It would not be complete Marxism because the class 
struggle would not be its driving force neither could the 
proletariat be its mainstay Roy observed The idea of 
developing the anti imperialist struggle by sharpening the 
class-struggle is sheer humbug If you want to create a 
united ant; imperialist front you must emphasize the co 
hesiveness of social relations and the uniting factors The 
only United Front possible under the given conditions is 
the United Front of peasants workers and poor middle 
class as integral parts of the petty bourgeoisie only 

as petit bourgeoisie as impoverished town dwellers will 
the working class itself realize its immediate demands Only 
as such it will exercise hegemony in the present stage of 
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revolution That is how the working-class oj Fans ac 
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This revolution being a .^^r in that 
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a dictatorship of the P"''*” see.ahst Revolution that 
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ed its loyalty to the Cl an i documents of the 
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Party stated that eighty per ce composed of 
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as an imperiahst War arf Revolutionary struggle- The 
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National Congress m their v Though fotm- 
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marily undertaken with a niutionary movement which 
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was expanding everyw we Indian soil Even at 

Forward Bloc and Bose tU the Communists 

Ramgarh, when the Congr . . 

defected Bose, they Russia the Bolsheviks. 

After Hitler's “»“■* ™ ^gard the War as a People a 
like the Communists, came to teg m 

War, though, hke the "fd^ac^ ‘h ^ BoP 
arrive at that conclusion. 
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shc\ik document, w,aa due to the "bourgeois nationaUst 
bcnUmenU prct.ailini' In Iheir ranlo. 

Thenci.Iorv.ard the Uoblicttk Part> advocated uncon* 
duiunal -uppori to the uar*tlforls of the Coverument. U 
was ihu-cfore, in favour of accepUng the Crippi’ offers. 
According to it Uio Cnpp»* proposal was rejected bj the 
Indian bourgeoisie because, being afraid of a revolution in 
the wake of Uic victory of the United Nations and being 
sure of a Fascist victory, it was not interested in tlghtlng 
against Fascism After June, 1941, under popular pressure, 
it (i c the National Congress) adopte-d an altitude of formal 
support to tlic War but nonc*Uic-lcss pursues! a policy of 
material opposition and sabotage of the war efforts. The 
August Resolution was in pursuance of the same policy*. 
A document of the Party said tliat the millmwAcrs fully 
supported the August Movement, that the workers were 
asked by them and their ogents to leave their places of 
work and to come back after three months. It stated U;at 
in many places veorkers were given thrtx* months' pay as 
a bonus,! , I j 

But the Bolsheviks did not regard that the Congress* 
bourgeoisie as being Fascist In the manner of M. N. Roy, or 
that it was anti-Foscist os maintained by the Communists. 
They described the Congress leaders as pro-Fasclsl. The 
triumph of Fasasm In Germany had infected it with Fascist 
tendencies although high finance capital, which was the 
base of Fascism, was absent in India For that reason U 
was not yet Fascist, and a further reason why the term was 
inapplicable followed from the existence of rivalry among 
the dlflcrent sections of the Copltalisls—the Muslims, the 
Hindus and the Domiciled Europeans. 

The Bolshevik Parly was almost the only Party in India 
to put forth a demand in October, 1942 that the National 
Congress should withdraw the August Resolution as a pre¬ 
condition of any scurement with the Government It said 
ffiat U would demand the release of the Congress leaders and 


1 QsliHevDc Party Indian Pulittca p 27 
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the formation of an aU-parties 6“''“"““* V™. 

uncondtUonal withdrawal A rosolution of its Centra Corn 
mittoo in early 1943 staled that the prograrnme = 
who were opposed to Fascism must be (a) q 
the Sabotage Movement and enhancement ^ “ 
Fascist FrL, (b) stmultaneously to ‘‘'“^'“'r 

of India and ultimately to wage an ordcf to 

of its resolutions m December, 1913 smd ^ 
develop the anti-Fascist Front the Bolshevto ^ 

the economic front of the bourgeoisie and Ih-* ^ 
destroy the mflncncc of the bourgeoisie 'ho ma^ 

Itadmittcd that the Government of 1^^ ,ts mic should 

Front Government In composition a 
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was eompeUed to fulffl ,Lks to bo aeeom- 
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even though major changes ass. 

cidstmg circumstances, it could Govomment 
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lor that 
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Tke n C P I 

Tagore chnstmed his group as the R C PI in 1942 It 
was upon the principles of Marxism Leninism but was op¬ 
posed to Stalimsm The R C PI neid that the second im- 
penahst War started m 1945 The War continued to be an 
unperiahst War even after the Soviet Union was involved 
m it, but a mmonty inside it tried to raise the slogan of a 
People’s War The Party all along opposed the War and 
urged for the preparation of a Civil War, and the violent 
overthrow of the British rule It opposed the Cripps’ pro¬ 
posals and supported the Quit India movement The Party 
worked in close cq-ordination with the C S P and the 
Forward Bloc during the August movement They sup¬ 
ported Bose to the extent he fought for national freedom 
but were against hia ‘collaboration’ with fascism However, 
the Party held that the Bourgeois Congress, being afraid 
of a revolution, sabotaged the movement i It criticised 
the CPI for betrayal 

Tagore felt that the R C PI arose due to the complete 
bankruptcy of leftism in India They defined their leftism 
only in relation to the Congress in India They suffered 
from ideological blunders, opportunism and orgamsational 
weaknesses. The true test of leftism m India was recognition 
of the Congress as a bourgeois organization the bourgeoisie 
as counter-revolutionary, necessity of independent class- 
organization of the workers and peasants, and regarding 
bourgeois revolution as a proletarian revolution The 
R C P r alone was a revolutionary leftist party 2 
The Bolshevik-Lemnist Party of India 

During the autumn of 1941 wts formed the Bolshevik- 
Lemnist Party of India, with Trotskyite affiliations It 
openly styled itself as a section of the Fourth International 
Among its leaders of this penod were Indra Sen, Ajit Roy, 
etc Its organ for some time was New Spark The Party 
established with the Ceylon Socialist Party and a Burmese 

1 S N Tagore Revolution and Qua India Introduction 

3 Opt Cit, diopter IJ 
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group, the Federation of Boldievik-Lemnist Parties of 
Burma, Ceylon and India 

The Party started work on the basis of a 
thesis entitled 'The Revolution m India, 
the autumn of 1041 by the Formation Committee 
of the Bolshevik-Lenuust Party of . 

thesis expressed its opposiUon to the ^ 

held that it was based upon Trotsky s ‘heory o P 
revolution and upon the hue laid d”™ t-y 
ternational Like most Left-parties, revolu* 

the war-situation in India as one of 

tionl The British imperialism had impeded t 

trial development of India, the Indian tourgeoi ie being 
dependent upon 

™Tetthe^r in.red in ma. struggle, - » —” 

The nature of the impendmg revolu on 

mocratic but it might immediately pass over to 
protetanan revolution 2 

The existing Left-Partl“ “ ^,ha 
the task of the revolution in India The I of 

CSP andtheRDP 

the bourgeoisie before the ^ theRDP was becoming 

lated’to the Congress leader^ P. h^a ,he CFI. 

a ‘managing-agency of the wa had served 

which could have aflor^ a legal opposition 

the Gandhian leaders They TO tmeaucratIcaUy 

Within the Congress They Comintern 

orgamsed and were "entjo ^h^e^ Comln 

The parties to ' occupied more or less 

Bolshevik Party and the RC . .p^olutionary policy 
a centrist position, without a dwr-c -.-.--tionally and 
and without making a decisive rea , r disgust- 

pohtically, with the Comintern T ey 
cd with the bureaucratic leaders of the C Pd an 

3 met. 
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actionary policies, and were unable to offer to the working- 
class the independent leadership it required Hence the 
necessity of the B.L Pit 

The Party aimed at the establishment of a workers’ and 
peasants’ government under the leadership of the working- 
class It gave the slogan of a revolutionary C A on univer¬ 
sal adult suffrage, to be convened after the capture of 
power through the revolutionary struggle of workers and 
peasants on the basis of a United Front. 

The B L P I. regarded the War as an imperialist War 
from the beginning to the end, and called for a revolution¬ 
ary utilisation of the opportunity. 

CONCLVSIOtf: 

Curing the War the Left was concerned mainly with 
the problem of national mdcpendence, but it differed on the 
assumptions as to how freedom could be had The War also 
witnessed the emergence of some new left-groups 



CHAPTER nine 


The Left-Wing on the eve of Independence 
(June, 1945-August, 1M7). 

Post-War world witnessed a phenomenal growth of 
national bberation struggles all over the world India was 
also in the vortex At the close of the Second World War 
tho political scene in India was highly explosive The re¬ 
lative calm that had become a marked feature—at least on 
the surface—of the nationalist politics since the happenings 
w the wake of the August, 1942 Movement began to dis- 
app'='ar Undoubtedly the shimmering political discontent 
had hase In the acute economic condition of the masses The 
food position continued to deteriorate Bad harvest and 
rising prices, coupled with the usual exploitation by land¬ 
lords and money lenders added to the discontent of the 
peasant masses In the mdustrial field the closing down of 
factories due to curtailed production, consequential sacking 
of Workers, cut in real wages, high prices etc brought the 
situation to a boiling point The condition of the low-paid 
office employees was worse These also found expression 
in out bursts of anti-impenalist demonstrations and strikes 
The tone of this new phase was set up with the release of 
the members of the Workmg Committee of the Indian 
National Congress in June, 1945 Previous to this there had 
been a controversy as to whether the National Congress, 
in passing the August ResoluUon, had authorised the 
launching of the August movement and whether the sub¬ 
sequent events were to be regarded as Congress ‘movo- 
ments’ As emphasized in the last chapter the Congress 
Soclahsts and the Forward Blocists were in the vanguard 
of the post-August 9 upheavals Even Gandhites like K. G 
Mashruwala and Pattabhi Sittaramayya supported them 
In an article m the Hanjan (August 23, 1942) Mashruwala 
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argued that the interruption of bridges, rails, roads and 
other means of communication were quite in consonance 
with the spirit of non-violence In the famous Andhra 
circular Pattahhi had more or less argued in the same vein 
But m his reply to Tottenham’s pamphlet dated July H, 
1943 Gandhijee did not quite agree with these assumptions 
Indeed differences m the Central Directorate of the 
AI C C which had directed the August Movement from the 
underground became apparent when the views of Gandhi-' 
jee were known during his famous fast in ]ail in the Agha 
Khan Palace The Gandhites, thereafter, either gave a stop 
to the movement or else constituted Satyagraha Ccmmit-* 
tees The Congress Sociabsts and those elements who 
wanted to carry on the struggle for freedom irrespective 
of any consideration of violence or non violence then con* 
stituted a separate underground organization, ‘the Asad 
beva Dal’ When Gandhijee came out of jail he advised 
them all to surrender to the police The Gandhites obeyed 
but the Socialists did not t In his first letter to the fighters 
for freedom, J P Naram argued that the post-August 
events, by and large, had been on non,-violent lines There 
was also a controversy as to the propriety of passing that 
resolution These doubts and confusions were set at rest 
by the utterances of both Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawaharlal 
Nehru after their release Immediately after his release 
Nehru declared that he took full responsibility for all that 
had happened after 9lh August, 1942 At the AIC C 
meeting in Bombay held in September, 1945, Patel stated 
that far from withdrawing the ‘Quit India’ resolution, it 
was time to extend it to a ‘Quit Asia’ resolution The 
AI C C itself in a resolution commended the courage and 
spirit of the people m nsmg spontaneously after the arrest 
of their leaders, though it regretted the fact that the people 
had not, at some places, acted in accordance with the prm- 
ciples of non violence Later on there was a gradual cool¬ 
ing down of the spint of glonfication of the August events 


1, Narain . Constrcii Soetkliit pp 48<52. 
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and emphasis was on non-wolent approach It is to be 
noted that this resolution was supported by Narendra Eev, 
though Sociahsts later became critical of this approach 
The effect of these utterances and resolutions was 
heighten the emotional tone of nationahst India and 
create a fresh outburst of nationalist 
second half of 1945 marked the beginning of a mass upsmg 
that continued intermittently all throug o 

half of 1947 This feehug rose to its highest l”*'^'' when tte 
IN A Trials against the former oBcers of the I" ^ 
tional Army under Subhas Chandra Bose were stoyd m 
November, 1945 There were demonstrahons m Calcu^^^ 
and elsewhere This sent a fresh wave 0 m which 

alism which was also demonstrated ^ ® ^ 

broke out m February, 1946 within the Indian 
which extended to both the officers an Bombay 

January. 1946 Air Force men had 

It also found ^ 4 , 000 workers were 

the industrial workers During Iw, , . , 

involved in strikes and the 7 “ S'^Xkers 

was 405 4,000 During 1946, the ' 12 in,000, 

rose to 19 61,000, and the working days lost we« 12,717,™ , 

that IS more than three times ® ® correspond- 

in ,945 Durmg ‘he ^ is nearly 

mg numbers were 132 Jo,uuu anu , . 
the total of 1946 in two-Uurds of a year 

Similarly, there were demons ^nsjamstjh^__^^ 
mg of the Indian troops to duell nationa j; 

InL-China and Indonesia From ‘awards tes^on^ 
of 1946 the peasant movement ® parts of the 

there were peasant demonslrati states also 

country rLiug 194647 the ‘"i^^^ipur, 

acquired fresh intensity, particu ar ^ ^gly mass- 

Eharatpur. Marwar. Indore etc of 

movements m the country were marred oy 
communal frenzy m 1946 and problems both 

The nature of the situation p wational Congress 
lor the British Government and for the National 
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From the point of view of the former it was evident that 
it could no longer count on the sobdarity of the Army and 
the Services, its two traditional pillars of support The re,- 
\olt of the Indan Navy ratings disclosed the permeation of 
the spirit of nationalism into the ranks of the Armed forces 
which had so far been politically neutral By the end of 
the War the Services, which had been overworked, had also 
become demoralised and under the circumstances any deci¬ 
sion to continue the old rule would have necessitated the 
stationing of a purely European Army of an unprecedented 
size Such an undertaking for Britain, with the weakened 
resources at its disposal in the post-War years, would have 
been difficult, if not impossible. 

The problems before the National Congress were no 
less inlnguing It was evident that considering the rising 
nationalist feelmg, as expressed m ihc happenings after 
9th August, any future struggle would have far surpassed 
the bounds set by the Congress Moreover, the Congress 
leaders were themselves tired and weary after the trials 
and tribulations of successive movements and were in no 
mood to launch a new movement, though on occasions 
they held up the i hreat of it os a bargaining counter with the 
British Government They preferred negotiated settlement 
unless a struggle was forced In fact, in this new situation, 
the National Congress was no longer the exclusive master 
of the nationalist opinion. The nsc of the Muslim League, 
which regarded the Congress as a greater enemy than Im- 
pcnalisin, undermined the position of the Congress at least 
among the Muslim masses, hence future satjagraha would 
inevitably have meant a conflict with the League Indeed 
the League held out such threats again and again. l*r 
August. 19-56 U incited communal riots m Calcutta and 
elsewhere The Congress leaders well realised that the 
alternative to a negotiated settlement was a great upheaval. 
Thus, speaking in New Eclhl m March, 1946, Nehru said : 
* If the people of India arc suddenly confronted with the 
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prospect o! no Independence conrlng by 08^. 

W.11 rnet.lobly be an enormous 

Tire Brrtish Government chose 

with the ThTadvem ol a Labour Gov- 

after only 

plans were advanced and ultim y v,»rids m August, 

m the final transfer of power inf Indian hands Augu 

1947. 


The various left-groups m *°dltu*ss 

regard to these developments. i ’ . and plans 

their viewpoints concerning various neg t 

that led to the transfer of IT^' the question 
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of communaUsm, Pakistan and N yanous left'groups 

ly. we shall take note of the slate of the vanou 
on the eve of independence 

The Un-Groupe and "'^^"’‘nasabatlojis for the 

In their treatment ol the Congress end 

transfer of power that took pine w Government 

the League on the one han „„pDt the Radical Eemo- 
on the other, alt ‘be on the funds- 

cratic Party of M N . Uft-politics so far, name- 

mental assumption underlj^g -omnlete Independence 
ly, that It was impossible to compromise with 

through any process ^ different stages were guid- 

impenalism Their atUtu therefore, the various 

ed by this general “tfferent plans were re- 

critioisms that they made of tte urn 
garded as mere elahorations of it 

The Radical Democratie Partv „ „as the only 

Of all the Left-groups the 

group that did not refute tlm i j jast Chapter 

as a gift from the British Parliament 


, ,046 vol r. Chronicle 0 / News 

1 Indian Annual ReBUter, I 
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we saw how Roy bebeved that the outbreak of the War gave 
a great fillip to popular revolutionary movements all over 
the world, and how he believed that the close of the War 
would witness the occurrence of such revolutions m a num¬ 
ber of countries leading to national emancipation of the 
colonial peoples Roy bebeved that the electoral victory 
of the Labour Party m Britain in 1945 was an expression of 
^uch a revolutionary upsurge ‘Vanguard’, the organ of the 
R D P, welcomed this victory in a leader entitled, ‘ Com¬ 
monwealth Centre goes Socialist” Roy regarded it not only 
as a victory of the socialist forces in Great Britain but also 
as an inauguration of similar victories in all the coimtries 
of the Empire and the Commonwealth This analysis fol¬ 
lowed from his new view that the Labour Party stood for 
international socialism and that it would not only grant 
political independence to all such countries but, what was 
more important, it would hand over power only to the 
Labour and Socialist forces in these countries When, there¬ 
fore the Labour Party initiated its pobey towards India 
with the Wavell plan for an Intenm Government, Roy 
(riticised what he termed a ‘non Sociabst’ approach of 
entering into negotiation with the reactionary bourgeois 
parties in India, such as the Congress and the League ‘The 
Other India’, a journal of the RDP, characterised this as 
undemocratic and as a ‘medieval approach to a political 
problem of the twentieth cenlury”J and it observed that the 
British Labour had let down ‘Indian Democracy’ The same 
theme was elaborated at a greater length in a symposium 
pubUshed by the RDP and entitled “History is not made 
this way” 

The criticism of the R D P towards the Parbamentary 
Delegation and the Cabinet Mission Plan arose logically 
from their basic assumptions At this penod the Parly 
adopted a thesis called *TTie Indian Problem Democratic 
Approach”, wherein it indicated the lines along which it 
u anted the British Labour Government to proceed in 


1 OUicr Xndb. 9IS5 
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regard to the transfer of ^ouTd he to eMure that 

constitutional settlement, it establish a free 

India secured a co-t.t^“J„"^ ^ ,,, ed 

and democratic state This, h major parties 

simply by patching up ^““"ese'ts of L Indian 
none of which represent.^ tte ^ party could 

people India was a backward religious credu- 

gain good deal of popularity ^ ^^arefore the renresen- 
htv. bhnd faith and hero ran't be ascertained 

tative character of the ‘so „ ti,ey represented the 

without raismg the quesUon “jjessThe Con- 

mterests of the people or '*'“ the real interests of 

gress and the League di ^ interests Thew 

the people They meant handing over the 

fore, any transfer of power t „ of the exploiting 

innocent Indian masses p oontrolled by ambitious 

classes A (the Congress) would be 

Indian capitalism and its party (‘he 

a fascist dictatorship r^allv democratic constitu- 

The SDP ‘■eheved ‘het h ^P^iety 

tion must be based on a ^ constitution were 

The minimum to made in the property- 

that fundamental change prun- 

laws relating to land. induslY. Committees m 

ary voters must be „ the machinery of Gov- 

order to ensure their contr ^pty of the 

ernment The Party be hour Government to crea e 

British Parhament under a ^ the British Parha- 

such conditions It, therelore. reqm I„ton 

ment to adopt a more to see that the 

problem and to regard “ - » “Lmg a stable demo- 

mmimum provisions nece^ to eonstilutions 

cracy m India arc ' sILiatcd as nccessa^ ac- 

The conditions that the R er were in fact absen 

companimcnts to the transfer of powe 

_ -w ..n D<moc »uc 


I a.S.c.l D.„ocr.,.r F-H. ' 

.Approach 

. Ibid. 
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Elections for the C A were being held on restricted fran¬ 
chise Almost the whole press throughout the country was 
controlled by the bourgeois Congress Moreover, there was 
no provision for democratic participation of the Indian 
States The RDP demanded elections to C A on universal 
adult-franchise 

But despite these objections to the approach of the 
British Labour, the REP welcomed the arrival of the 
Cabmet Mission Roy had still a hope that the Mission 
would adopt a ‘democratic’ approach In this hope he 
addressed an open ktteri to the Mission wherein he sug¬ 
gested three cardinal features which should be contained in 
any new advance Firstly, a declaration of complete free¬ 
dom for India phrased in cleat and unambiguous terms 
Substantially, it should state a tune limit of one year ios 
the transfer of power and have provision for a full demo¬ 
cratic constitution Secondly, that there should be a full 
political and economic democracy for all people with pro¬ 
vision for submitting any such constitutions to a referen¬ 
dum of the adult population (if such a provision had not 
already been framed by a CA based on adult-franchise), 
and lastly, the formation of a provisional people’s Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre He again pointed out the unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature of the Labour’s approach and added The duty 
of British Socialists in power is not fatuous liberalism, but 
to liberate the Indian masses from Colonial slavery, and help 
them ascertain the democrat c right of self-determination ”2 
In view of this approach of his it is understandable that 
Roy later became highly cnlical of the Cabinet Mission. 
Flan He started propounding the thesis that behind “the 
apparently liberal policy” of the Bntish Labour was an 
‘essentially reactionary Indian policy* and that the plan was 
“an unholy alliance between decayed Impenalism and totali¬ 
tarian nationalism” 3 He now came closer to the new of 
the other Left groups that a revolution was the only way 

1 Other India (ISSIS) 

2 Ibid 

3 The Other India, 13 6 46 
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*. that Dreparatlons should be made 

out of the situation and th p P evolution was im- 

for rt, though he d.d not heh-e the 

mediately unimnent ’ ^34^ was to hnng yet 

White Paper on India ’stdl regarded it as 

further modifications in fhrtii<»ht that it was a defi- 

an undemocratic nrocedure but *ought to^i ^ 

nite departure from the old „£ ,ts features 

for independence Though op^ ^ particular 

hke partitions =>“1 **!'= ™ f t„ the plan of June, 19«. 
parly, Boy resigned >;""!»« pla^e, but he be- 

under which the transfer P® struggle hard to 

lieved that m India demSacy 

establish a full political an c of Power 

The Congress Sooialtst Partgan ust character, 

True to its fundamenWIy f ‘ ’X™ pposod to any 
the Congress Social's* "“y at j,,a question of 

idea of having a hC8'=''=‘‘'f “ of the August Move- 

freedom Having come out of the , congress 

ment, the Party pctaiaten'ly ursed ^,„aahsm but to 

not ti pm faith m negotiations and the 

prepare for launching a rev ag^olution as the guiding 
capture of power, with the Au^t resoluu^^ 

star Immediately aKer Js r sanctions in achieving 

hash Narain urged the use 01 

complete overthrow of 3 «,3 freedom Narain 

In his third letter to the “e would issue and 

said that an all-out War "1no solution Ho 
that the Constituent Assembly torgmg mass 

advocated waging of “ biological preparation of 

sanctions This implied J,up of organ.sa- 
the masses for a strugg e 

hons of the masses' 26 19«) '>"= 

Writing m the Janata aun“a y ,enew the 

the Party Narain said juimj the people m a fina 

demand of ‘Quit India’ and to m which 

challenge with the foreign power I 


J Opt. CiU p 5. 
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IS our primary enemy and which instigates and supports 
the reactionary forces In this country. It is that power 
which has to be destroyed first ..,. I believe that in the 
fire of revolution alone can be burned down the edifices of 
imperialism together with the supporting edifices of com,- 
munalism and feudalism ” 

They also argued that the tendency to indulge in com¬ 
promising talks indicated the weakness, both of the Con¬ 
gress and the British Government But real freedom would 
come only if India acquired the necessary strength for 
capture of power i Therefore, the Congress should concen¬ 
trate its energy more in mobibsmg the strength that had 
already been acquired and in increasing this further 

The Party, in the part it had played in the August 
Movement, had taken up the method of open mass struggle, 
and it was m favour of the further use of such methods by 
extending them still further A great controversy deve¬ 
loped over the question of methods and the rival merits of 
violence and non violence in prosecuting the struggle for 
independence During the War the National Congress had 
given up Its creed of non violence in offering conditional 
armed cooperation in the war-measures The Congress 
Socialists were concerned that the Congress should not re¬ 
affirm Its faith in the old creed Therefore, when the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee meeting in Januau’y, 1946 re¬ 
affirmed its faith in non-violence, both Aruna Asaf All, and 
Achyut Patwardhan, who had just come out of the under¬ 
ground, on the cancellation of their warrant of arrest, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Congress President criticising the 
new stand 2 A senous clash of opinion occurred in March, 
1346 between Gandhi and Aruna Asaf Ah Occasion pro¬ 
vided itself when Gandhi had denounced the February, 
1946 revolt of the Royal Indian Navy ratings, while the 
C S P had given the revolt its enthusiastic support Aruna 
issued,a long statement in which she bitterly attacked 
Gandhi Sha eruied “The people ate no more interested 

1 jol Prakosh N&ratn Toward* Stnipste 

2. Indian AnnuJkl Resister. 1946, Vol I, Kewi, j> 2lS 





m the ethics of violence and '‘'®^ 3^^3130 
resist oppression They “i„s were quittmB 

contended Gandhi’s assertion that the and 

The anti-British front was tte only 

lasting Hmdu-Muslim unity, an niiUions 

Gandhi on the contrary, fo, the 

m India ’'“''gJ ‘I don’t read the 

open, unarmed struggle He ,jj 3 

1942-events as does the brave lady It s B 
people rose spontaneously It was bad that som 
resorted to violence ”2 more 

The controversy did not end “ , conception 

it developed, it revealed the s a^ ^^coct 

between the policy of nego ta criticised the Congress 

struggle The congress 

leaders for abjuring the path ^ ^ Congress 

constitutionalism They ' p'rty The Con- 

was being converted into a p^ Socialists not to 

gress leaders, on '“'S^tovernmont They even 
doubt the intentions of the Britisn ^un¬ 

charged the Congress Soci^ts w h g 
violence It was in tins atn.“P^'l= meeting at 

pursue the issue Addressing ..y,c are charged with 

Patna after his release he observed^ ^ W a^^ 

having defied non-violence I *aad has as much 

violence as Maulana Ara as Mahatmaji’s non- 

faith in violence as 1 have I ^ pcsscss that 

Violence I bow befor gyns And 

much soul-force, I think it Ji, jj.d not Maulana 

alter all. what does Congress cm„as cslabbsh- 

Arad say once that if a ““erfS would fight with 

ed-only with limited 5°“'“'^ , Japanese lives human 

guns against the Japanese ’ Arc » ^ 

hves ’ Are only British lives h , j.,,c Congress 

arms against them is to defy non-violence 


I Opt Clt. p. lif 
7 Ibid 
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itseli expressed its wiIHngness to defy non-violence on two 
occasions since 1942 In my opmion, non-violence is being 
uUlised or what m English 13 called exploited for power- 
politics "1 The first posl-War Conference of the Party con¬ 
gratulated the Nation for the magnificent revolt of 1942. 
They also praised Bose for the heroie and matchless deeds. 

As in the pre-war days, the Congress Socialists agam 
began to argue that the Congress should be transformed into 
a vigorous ana disclpuned instrument of revolution, by as¬ 
sociating Itself with mass organizations of peasants, work- 
““““ 

tion of th ™ included, firstly a psychological prepara- 
, ““““ ‘“‘"'SSte, and secondly, the building 

up of the organizations of the masses s 

to a L'e<^Brcss Socialists’ opposition 
re/ardm^lh "»• “"ly due to their doubt 

fer fuiroow!rT,“‘!^ Guvernment to trans- 

wouif nm ^ “ '“'““e fear that this 

Narendra D-hu power to tho toiling millions 

dra rev said in this connection . “It would be self- 

llTr d ™“M, aftCT wm- 

masLs •rC’h “ '■'U ‘““"S 

exeSion ”4 '■uPP'-ud m history. India is no 

by this fear a^s iT T ‘was also prompted 

soc.atst‘srurrneS:s::?™ 

men that in entering mm^^oLt^^ScTong*; 

E°e" r“' ‘■'u Qmt inlia- 

Resolution They pointed out to them that. In the event of 

he'maS^f r “"'“'‘““ua preparations should 

Govern ; “ ®® ' P™” argued that the British 

Government was entering mto compromising talks with the 

1 Towards Struggle »d 213 14 

2 N Dev Opt CiU pp tSO 85 ” 

3 Aoraln Opt Cit, p 227 

4 n n.. SoevUdm aM KOuin^ KseoLUc, pp m Jl, 
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iolG purpose of dissipating the national revolutionary forc^ 
by creaLg illusions of freedom and then to force a light 

on the unprepared Congress 1 *oi Qnnmach 

In addition to difterences m their fundamental approach 
to the problem of transfer of power, the Congress Socmhs 
also variously criticised the stands taken by Conp““ 
at different stages of to 

sometimes took mconsistent stands y outset in 

Simla Conference and the WaveU 

September. 1945 when the . j^fcongress Socahsts, 

tions, Mrs Kamaladebl, on behalf of ‘It®J- ^ 
moved an amendinenl “ ^“““/congress m contesting 
sought to clarify the ‘>'>1^'=' ^ sltouU take Con- 

Ihe elections In her view ^e ,^,„„,trat- 

gress into tho election, ^ immediate 

mg the will of the people on the issue She 

transfer of power and the , j immediate 

further wanted that the Congress necessity of 

mandate of tho people on fh® t-onsislmg 

creating a C A possessing » the States 

Of the representatives of both ^ ^he amendment 

on the basis of adult suffrage PP offered 

Narendra Dev observed t pjan 2 He held that 

was nothing more than the ol PP „ electoral 

pledged as they were to ^ t„; struggle, 

contests should be only a form ^ revolution- 

They should enter the legislature only to make 

ary use of them Intenm Gov- 

When the Congress Assembly, the 

ernment and to participate *” ^hesc steps. They 

Congress Soaahsts were o^ „,,rbed CA. and stood for 
were opposed to a tcslncl^ »n prepara- 

a fully.clected sovereign C * ,ion The CA. 

tion lor a country-wide ^ „lso defined their 

Would not achieve much This app 


1 V»raln Opt Cu P , y^I. If, p. 95 

2 Indin Annual Rcpt3t«r, iMSt 
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attitude to the Cabinet Mission They argued that the Cabi¬ 
net Mission plan could not give India real independence 
They were particularly opposed to the grouping plan uith 
its wcak-ccntrc having little control over finances The 
Constituent Assembly that was envisaged was not the type 
of CJi. that Nehru had for years popularised i If these two 
schemes were not rejected, they at least wanted the A-IC C. 
to issue dircctiNcs to its members both jn the C^ and the 
Interim Government Tlic directives to the CA members 
mcluded an oath not to rest until a really democratic con* 
sUtution lor fully Independent India was fratned. The 
directives that were to be given to the Congress members 
in the Intenm Government would require them to create 
the necessary conditions, by such means as the withdrawal 
of British troops, to endow the constitution making body 
With effective sovereign power^ But the party took a neu¬ 
tral attitude at the AIC C meeting m 1946 which approved 
of the formation of the Interim Government This policy 
came m for sharp criticism inside the Party The Party 
also prohibited its members from entering cither the CA 
or the Interim Government However, it has to be noted 
that there was a section inside the Party which wanted 
Lohia to accept the offer of General Secretaryship and the 
Socialists to enter the CA Wntlng much later Ashok 
Mehta held that the decision to boycott CA was a mis¬ 
taken one 3 In the beginning Narain was also in favour of 
participating m the C A but he later modified his stand 
At the Delhi meeting of the A I C C in January, 1947 
J P Narain opposed the Working Committee resolution and 
held that Nehru’s speech raised false hopes He felt that 
instead of negotiating with the British Government, the 
Congress should mobilise the new strength which the coun 
try had acquired This line could be also seen at the Feb¬ 
ruary March, 1947 annual conference of the Party at Cawn- 
pore when the Socialists urged launching of a campaign for 

1 Indian Annual Rtgltter me, Vol II, p 137. 

2 Janata, Alarch 21 1819 

3, PSJ*. Silver Afsinber, p ft, 
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national unity, and the withdrawal of British 
troops because they felt that internal problem could not 
solved in the presence of the British 

The Attlee declarations of Februa^, 19« g Narendra 
certain waverings in the attitude of the a J 
Dev m a statement characterised it as going 5 „gpest 
Cabinet Mission Plan There was a tendency to suggest 
that at long last power was going to be ‘“"“f 
Indian hands, but it was ■nt“jflc=lly 

a step forced upon imperialism .u, rlruary E"claration 
Congress Socialists argued that the 

waslot a charter of freedom but a "e^and a_call^£^^ 
greater efforts, to maintain nation ^interests of the 
must be placed on the socio econ States acquired 

masses in this context the struggles in Slates acquire 

new tensions onwards 

The apprehensions of the Party 

were centred on the likelihood tha p ^ resolu- 

transferred to the ‘toilmg mawes (pebruary- 

tion of the Cawnpore -jter the wilderness 

March. 1947), the first flugust Movement, 

into which the Party went thft power passes 

observed “Every care must be hands of toiUng 

not merely into Indian ^^ty ^f socialists now to 

masses It has become the urge t « ,got tabes 

create adequate sanctions so that ^ government 

power from British hands is not context they 

of the toiling people of this country jggtmg the en- 

criticised the popular governments 6^^ security, of 

actment of solely needed measures 

minimum wage, deflection and communal 

also viewed with concern the deteno ^^^^^^^ 

situation m the country The d propaganda and 

rently communal, were the results reactionary 

actmties carried on by anU-national and 
elements ^ „ ,« 4 i 

2 J*nota March 21 1* 

1 Naroin, Obt Cic., p 21* 
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The change of attitude dates from the end of 1945, and 
the second-half of 1945 and the beginnings of 1946, as we 
have noted, witnessed tremendous upheavals in the country 
As will be shown later, by December, 1945 they had to come 
out of the Congress, and had to trek out their in epen- 
dent existence In the meanwhile elections to the legisla¬ 
tures were to take place, m the background of the im a 
Conference and the Wavell-Plan, and the rising forms ot 
mass-struggles 

At the A IC C. meeting m September, 1945 the Com- 
mumsts had cnhcsed the Wavell-Plan Then spokesm^ 
Ashrat urged the adoption of the pnnctple of national sell- 
dctermmation But their mucisms of the Congress and i 
pohciea were as yet mild 

However, from December, 1945 onwards, “ 
from 1946, from being almost passive spectators • 

Ihe Communists started participating in Ihe 
The accent now was placed upon the need o ^ 

linctive anti-impenalist pohcy This was ®kp 
number of pamphlets lUte, "For the Final ^sauU I^cr the 
Final Bid for Power”, "The New Impenahsl Plan etc , 
of which appeared m 1946 They show that 
stage was regarded as the final phase of n lan , 

Which last bmtles had to be fought unitedly 
front was placed the need to overthrow the Brit ah rule and 
they urged the erection of a new joint-front o the Con^ 
gtess, the League and the Commumsts tor 
■Quit India’, all power to people and a C A 
chise with proportional representation y j 3 

the new British policy was to consoUdate f rul 

““ :rrL new phase the Co-nms.s _ concen^.ed 
against imperialism and only mdulge in Election 

IheCongrL and the League leaderships tte Elcchon 

Mamfesto (1946) held : "The Communut Party concen 
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iratcs all lU fire against ihc Imperialist rulers o£ our com¬ 
mon motherland and considers it a crime to waste one word 
or lose one comrade In inlirnal factional warfare. 

“The only call of our Parly »s Indian must not tight 
Indian but all Indians together must fight Uic Prtlish 
enslavers" 

In tills mood they pul in the fort front not claims about 
tliLir own worth, not dtllcrcnccs with other parlies but the 
nttd to overthrow the British rule * Tlic Congress was still 
regarded as the premier national organirallon which should 
bo supported, though Us llight leadership had to bo 
organised. 

The Communists' crtticlsm of the Cabinet Mlssion-Plin 
was along the following lines (1) that U did not make an 
Unmcdlale declaration of independence, (il) that the Indis¬ 
pensable basis for any democratic choice of a constitution, 
that is the election of a democratic Cj\. based on universal 
tuflrage, was denied In the pbn, (Ih) that no provision was 
made for democracy in the States, (iv) Uiat it parutionvd 
India into four zones, and no provision was made for ascer¬ 
taining the wishes of the Inhabitants over whom the parti¬ 
tion was arbitrarily laid down as an award, (v) that Uie 
Central Government was left with very weak and limited 
powers, (vl) that during the proposed interim period no 
transfer of power was projected, (vU) that military occu¬ 
pation was to continue during the Indefinite interim period 
and lastly that the CJV. would not bo sov crclgn. They also 
pointed out that the Plan did not go further than the 
Cripps’ Plan 

In a statement on 4th June, 1947 Joshi regarded it as 
a desperate Imperialist offensive against the freedom move¬ 
ment of the country. It would not moan peace but fratn- 
cide immediately. 

The Parly adopted a more uncompromising attitude 
towards the Declaration of February, 1947 and the Plan of 

Junes, 1947. P C. Joshi, the then General Secretary of the 

l. Jothi . For the Ftndl bid for Power, p. 53 
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. » ™ thp February Declaration said 

Party m a statement * reason to be suspi 

There is no re^on ‘° »“““ in the House oi 

Clous o£ Prime Minister Attlee s sia 

Commons It is not a Bntish pl^ge to q 
imperialist manoeuvre to gam tim 

Partv the political resolu 
Amidst this attitude of th ^pj ^^eld m August 
tion of the Central Committee o gj^owed left influence 
1946 looked somewhat unusual resolution 

inside the Party The has entered Into 

began The Indian freedom m m impen- 

its final phase The mounting m power by 

alism herald a P-rod of the s luggle rule’^ 

people and the flnal -enda they criticised the 

Keeping freedom struggle on the ag ^ „n,promi5ing 
Congress and the League tor P , rhe growth of the 
po4 Which retarded and ajaorgan.se^*e_^8 „,her 

revolutionary struggles . / ucv of bringmg pressme 
enemy and in pursuance of ^ imperialism, they 
on each other through re i ^jt^niativcs were that 
roused communal feelings upsurge due to the 

either imperialism "““'f of the working people 

compromising policy or t J situation effectively so 

would he able to ^•'teroene m IK ^ jos powers 

as to lead the people ui ^ uphill task for 

But the Party knew that the sc gircction Thus 

them However efforts ro^t *> i„tcnm Gov- 

the impcriahst plan „rcompromise and surrender 

ernment was a ‘tTLmbly was a fake a"d 

to imperialism The Con^'^ent Ass^^ jj^mhlv 

not a sovereign body British proposals were 

(August 1946) Eutt held th^ nal compromise Thes 
last of a long senes of a ““stilution^ 
demanded full civil liberties , m struggles of tho 

non mtcrierenco of P°h“ -^^““Sovement etc They 
■workers non suppression of l>6 
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also urged the ]omt action of the left They criticised the 
C S P and the Forward Bloc for being more anti- 
Communist and anti-Soviet than anti-impcrialist 
Communists now started oi^amsing and partiapating 
in the mass movements more vigorously Many provincial 
governments took action agamst them, ind in January, 
1947 police made searches of Communist Party offices and 
allied organizations in Bombay and in other parts of the 
country The Communists held the Rightist elements, led 
by Patel, responsible for these 

But the attitude of the Party towards the Mountbatten 
Plan was defined by the General Committee of the Party 
meeting in June, 1347 in a lengthy resolution called 
' Mountbatten Award and After "i It regretted dismem¬ 
berment of the country It admitted that the Plan made 
concessions to nationalism, though it was not a voluntary 
concession, but that it was far from real independence 
The Princes could be used as puppets It said . ‘ Th'' 
Mountbatten Award does not give India real independence 
but IS the culmination of a double-faced imperial policy 
V hich while making concession to the national demand to 
transfer power, sets m motion disruptive and reactionarj 
rces to obstruct the realization of a real Independenrr 
The British policy of divide and rule, exploiting Hindu 
im differences, produced an unprecedented civil war 
and now culminated m the final act of partition of th^ 
country into two hostile slates which they plan to control 
V entering Into new alliances with reactionary forces in 
the different partition areas ”2 It was the last despeiate 
step of imperialism The Resolution further said that the 
Plan despite its ‘desperate move against the freedom move¬ 
ment provided new opportunities’ for national advance 
and that the Domimon Governments and the CA’s could 
be 'strategic weapons’ to reabze that aim 

The Soviet commentator Zhukov observed that it gave 
false freedom Publicist Lemm maintained “From decla- 

2 Award and After 
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rations proclaiming the transfer of power to the Indians it 
IS a far cry for true independence for India I"espectiv 
of the constitutional changes m India, what ™ 

IS the actual economic pohtical and mihtary posi i n 
the British capital succeeds m maintaining m that 
country't ..,p 

Dutt maintained that despite landmark 

ment ol 1947 undoubtedly represented a -ajntamed 

m India’s advanee to freedom, though h'“““Xm 
that It was no magnanimous volun “XXed^and dictated 
but a conseious political manoeuvre extorted ana 
by the conditions of crisis 2 

The C PI called for vigilance “ *>”’ 
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also urged the joint action of the left They criticised the 
C S P and the Forward Bloc for being more anti¬ 
communist and an‘i-Soviet than anti-imperialist 
Communists now started organising and participating 
in the mass movements more vigorously Many provincial 
governments took action against them, and in January, 
1947 police made searches of Communist Party offices and 
allied organizations in Bombay and in other parts of the 
country The Communists held the Rightist elements, led 
by Patel, responsible for these 

But the attitude of he Party towards the Mountbatten 
Plan was defined by the General Committee of the Party 
meeting m June, 1947 in a lengthy resolution called 
Mountbatten Award and After It regretted dismem 
berment of the country It admitted that the Plan made 
concessions to nationalism, though it was not a voluntary 
concession, but that it was far from real independence 
The Princes could be used as puppets It said “Th" 
Mountbatten Award does not give India real independence 
but IS the culmination of a double faced imperial policy 
« hich while making concession to the national demand to 
transfer power, sets m motion disruptive and reactionarj 
orces to obstruct the realization of a real independenrr 
The British policy of divide and rule, exploiting Hindu 
Muslim differences produced an unprecedented civil-war 
and now culminated m the final act of partition of tha 
country into two hostile states which they plan to control 
V entenng into new alliances with reactionary forces in 
the different partition areas ”2 it was the last desperate 
step of imperialism The ResoluUon further said that the 
an espite its desperate move against the freedom move¬ 
ment provided ‘new opportumties’ for national advance 
an that the Dominion Governments and the C A’s could 
be stpateijic weapons’ to realije that aim 

The Soviet commentator Zhukov observ-d that it cave 
false freedom Publicist Lemm maintained "From decia- 

2 Award ond After. 
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rations proclaiming the transfer of power to the Indians it 
IS a far cry for true independence for India taespect.^ 
of the constitutional changes m India, what really 
IS the actual economic, political and military positions that 
the British capital succeeds m maintaining in that 
country”! .-i. 
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against compromise with imperialism It wanted the Quit 
India spirit to be developed and earned further It called 
for organization of Azad Hind Dal with a pledge similar to 
that administered to the IN A Ruikar criticised the Con¬ 
gress leaders for side tracking the question of struggle, but 
he was also of the view that the left alone was not in a 
position to initiate a movement At its prolonged meeting 
in Cilcutta in March, 1947, the Bloc stated that the decla 
ration by Prune Minister Attlee of February, 1947 was “a 
well designed and serious attempt at disrupting India in 
the name of bogus transfer of power"! It opposed parti¬ 
tion Of the National Congress it said ‘ This Committee 
IS painfully aware that frightened by the revolutionary 
upsurge of the people, the Indian vested interests are 
entering into a gunior partnership with British Imperial- 
sm ’ 2 It called for a revolutionary struggle under the 
slogan of seizure of power through a relentless struggle of 
the toiling people themselves, under the slogan of ‘Alt 
power to the Indian people’ It called for a joint front of 
all patriotic forces Similarly the Bloc was opposed to the 
June 3rd Plan especially with its provision for division of 
the country. 

The Bolshevik Party of India, as a champion of 
•struggle supported the mass movements of 1945 47 It 
emphasized a violent revolutionary, uncompromising 
struggle under the leadership of the working class against 
imperialism It regarded the Muslim League as a commu¬ 
nal organization and vehemently opposed partition It 
opposed the 1947 plan of transfer of power, regarding it 
not as real independence but only as a transfer of power 
from the foreign bourgeoisie to the national bourgeoisie 
The Revolutionary Sociahst Party of India also em¬ 
phasized a violent anti imperialist revolution to make 
reality of freedom It was also opposed to the partition of 
the country and held that the transfer of power wa® 
brought about by a backdoor deal between the treacherous 

1 Indian 4nniial ne$i«{er 1947 VoU I, p 197 

2 it>td 
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detailed cons deration of the attitudes of the different left- 
wing j'roups towards problems of communabsm but Irom 
thij it should by no means be inferred either that the com 
munal question was a sudden innovation of the post-war 
pohtics in India or that the left-groups did not define their 
attitudes on the problem before this period t In fact, fiom 
the time when the withdrawal of the non-coopeiat’on 
movement in the early twenties was followed by serious 
communal r.ots, the communist groups, the only left-groups 
of that period, deplored the outbursts of frenzy, and 
emphasized the identity of the material interests of the 
masses The Manifesto of the CPI (1925) urged the 
Hindu and Muslim masses not to fall into the traps of 
vested interests and to unite for the social, economic and 
political emancipation of the country It declared itself in 
favour of a federated India with full democratic rights for 
(lie minorities 2 The constitution of a free India framed 
by the Indian left-nationalist groups in exile at Kabul, and 
referred to earlier, similarly adopted the standpomt of 
guaranteeing rights to the national minorities m the man¬ 
ner of the USSR The Workers’ and Feasants’ Party of 
India (1927 31) also accepted the principles of a federated 
constitution with full cultural and religious nghts to the 
minorities, emphasizing the material interests of the toiling 
masses 

The left-wing inside the National Congress that arose 
under the leadership of Nehru from 1927 onwards, likewise 
had a definite opinion on the communal problem This 
group regarded the communal problem not as a real prob¬ 
lem but as an artificial creation of the British Government 
and of those upper middle class politicians who had their 
cyt s more on seats in the legislature than on the social 
economic and political rights of the toiling masses In a 

\ Ttn ttttvwA c} tfrlfrat mi growUi oj communaV lee 

A H Dcsai Soe^iA Backfrromil of Indlon WationoliTO 
Chapter cm Problems of JVstibnal Mtnonhps Mehta and Pat- 
wardhan Communal tflangle tn Xnd a K B Knshno The 
Problem of Minorities 
2 Mani/estb of the CJ?l (1915). 
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hard Inttmg critical essay wnttca in 1933, entitled ‘Reality 
and Myth’, Nehru very brilliantly showed that the unity 
of the Hindu and Muslim masses corresponded to the social 
and political reality, and all else was a mythi Consistent 
with this reasoning, and to some extent arising from it, 
was the request of the left-nationalists that the Congress 
should incorporate the basic economic demands of the 
masses within its programme Such a policy, they believ¬ 
ed would be adequate to guarantee that both the Hindu 
and Muslim masses would stand side by side under the 
banner of the Congress They regarded the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue as a reactionary communal organization fostered by 
imperialism to weaken the nationalist movement, as sym¬ 
bolised by the National Congress Nehru maintained that 
the Congress alone, as the sole national organization m the 
country, had the right to speak on behalf of both the Hindu 
and the Muslim masses He also thought that the relative 
backwardness of the Muslim masses was being ex'ploitcd 
by the Muslim League and that the Congress should coun¬ 
ter this move by raising the slogans embodying the basic 
demands of the masses 

This, in a compressed form, was the attitude of all left- 
nationalists and the other left groups, including the Com¬ 
munists, on the communal question right up to the Second 
World War Time, however, had been workmg a change 
in the situation, for the Muslim League, while it remained 
fundamentally a communal organization, was nevertheless 
becoming a mass organization, drawing in its fold vocal 
Muslim intelligentsia, and to a lesser extent the peasantry 
The acts of omission and commission by the National Con¬ 
gress after the formation of the Congress Ministries in 
1937 only hastened this process By 1940, at its Lahore 
session the League came forward with a demand for Pak- 
Ktan that is a separate homeland for the Indian Muslims. 
With this concrete demand, the communal problem ceased 
to be a general question, and became specific in its purpose 

1 J Nehru Whiter Indto. 
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and direction In the negotiations for transfer of power 
that subsequently took place it proved to be a great stum 
bling block for national unity and ultimately culminated 
in the partition of the country into two States We shall 
now deal i/ith the attitudes that the various left-groups 
adopted towards the problems posed by the demand for 
Pakistan 

The Congress Socialist Party, Pakistan and National Unity 

Following the lead given by Jawaharlal Nehru the 
Congress Socialist Party deflned its attitude on the com¬ 
munal problem at the very lirst session of the Party held 
m Bombay in October, 1934, and adopted a resolution 
which read ‘This Conference is of the opinion that all 
altcmpts so far to solve the communal problem, mcludmg 
those made by the Congress and the position taken by tho 
Congress Working Committee on the question, have on 
Wholly false basis of recognition of rights belonging to 
religious groups and is of opinion that the problem can 
effectively be liquidated only by the struggle for the eco¬ 
nomic emancipation of the masses"! Subsequent years 
would find the CSP vacillating on a variety of subjects, 
but on the subject of communabsm it moved from the 
fundamental view contained m this resolution at its very 
first national conference 

The f rst serious attempt to formulate the view point 
of the Party on the specific issues posed by the demand 
for Pakistan was made by the two top-leaders of the Party, 
Ashok Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan in a book, the ‘Com¬ 
munal Triangle in India', which was written m jail m 1941 
and was published m July, 1942 According to the authors 
the communal question in India had a triangular aspect, 
and the three parties to it, that is the Hindus, Muslims and 
British had each got definite responsibilities to bear m 
j’lving the problem its existing shape The British Gov¬ 
ernment was, however, seen as the prime mover in the 
< rcaticn of the communal problem, and to understand its 

l Report 0 / the First Conference ol the 1934, 
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motive, one had only to refer to the familiar tactic in their 
pobey—namely tiiat of divide and rule i In opposing the 
demands for Pakistan, Mehta and Patwardhan said “We 
find the extreme demands of Pakistan, to be fraught with 
incalculable mischief They open a perspective of hate and 
fear that will end in disintegration of India and an intensi¬ 
fication of her political and social malaise ”2 The definite 
arguments agamst Pakistan that they advanced were 
(i) Pakistan, far from solving the problem of communal 
tension, would only further complicate Hindu Muslim 
relations, (u) it would create new difficulties for Muslims 
and would worsen their status, (iii) even where the Muslims 
were m a majority the autonomy so far enjoyed would 
probably be sacrificed in favour of a strong central autho¬ 
rity, while m the mmonty provinces the positions of the 
Muslims Would be worse, (iv) the solution of exchange of 
population suggested by some was impossible as it would 
aSoct nearly two-thirds of the population, and (v) the two 
proposed areas wen? interdependent in economic matters, 
and the division into two separate States, could only be of 
harm to both Pakistan without mutual transfer of popula¬ 
tion was no solution of the communal problem 

In indicating a solution of the problem they rejected 
both the concept of two-nations on which the demand for 
Pakistan was based, and that of the um national state on 
which the demand of the Hmdu communalism was based 
The great characteristic of the Indian culture was umty 
in diversity and, therefore, India could not be a nation in 
the narrow European sense A broadly-based Indian 
nationalism was called for which must respect the integrity 
of every tradition within the country A broad and toler 
ant conception of national umty could be the basis on which 
a federal constitution could be constructed, incorporating 
the essential Fundamental Rights, guaranteeing the free¬ 
dom and integrity of all cultural and religious groups 3 

1 Opt at, p 223 

2 Opt at, p 211 

3 Opt Cit Chapter X 
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They also urged the Hindus and Musbms to realize that 
the supreme need was the freedom of the country, and that 
neither by themselves could achieve the freedom they de¬ 
sired The need, therefore, was to take part in a common 
struggle, it was only by “suffering commonly home and 
victories jointly achieved” that new links bindmg Hindus 
and Muslims together would be forged These political con¬ 
siderations would help eliminate the British arm of the 
tnangle 

Their insistence upon a common struggle first, and 
solution of differences later on, became a cardinal feature 
of the Party’s outlook in the post-war years They were in 
favour of a campaign for national unity essentially to rouse 
the people to struggle for their economic betterment The 
Party also believed that so long as the British were there, 
the communal problem could not be solved t In this it came 
nearer to the view of Gandhi who believed that the British 
should leave India to work out its own fate, as he was con- 
fldent that given such favourable conditions, both Hindus 
and Muslims would be able to resolve thtii differences The 
Congress Sociahsts regarded the Muslun L'^ague as a com¬ 
munal reactionary organization as distinct from the Con¬ 
gress which was a secular nationalist organization, whose 
treatment of the problems of minorities had always been 
liberal and sympathetic They, therefore, regarded the 
slogan of the Congress-League Unity as a ‘snare and a de¬ 
lusion’ 2 The slogan should be Hmdu Muslim unity “With¬ 
out identity of outlook and objectives”, said Narendra Eev, 
“such a unity will be either short lived or will only end m 
strengthening the reactionary forces in the country” How 
ever, they were not opposed to a joint action with the 
League on specific issues on which an agreement was pos 
sible, and they even urged the League to fight for freedom 
first 

1 Address 0l Narstn at Cotonpore Conuention February- 
March, 1347 tn Janata 

2 7^. Dev Op(, CU, p 15S 
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It was m this spirit ot opposition to Pakistan that the 
Cl ngress Socialists opposed acceptance by the Congress of 
June 3 Plan The National Executive ol the Party in a 
leiciution characterised it as “an abject surrender to the 
forces of reactionary communalism", and reiterated its failn 
m the unity of India. It ended ; “The division of the 
cciintry can at no stage be linai and must never be accepted 
as such The first essential in the fight for a United Repub¬ 
lic of India IS never to surrender m mmd to the idea of 
division and its application. No matter what temporaiy 
arrangements may have to be accepted our people are one 
and our mind shall never get its seal in this break-up "t 

With this faith in the unity of the country, the Paity 
Urged that all forces favourable to the development of a 
national unity should be encouraged and brought together, 
with the aim of developing common policies for both 
States. In India particularly it advocated that ban should 
be placed on all communal organizations, and that full 
democratic rights should be conferred on all Muslims. The 
Congress Socialists believed that the union of the two Slates 
Which It favoured, should be a voluntary association and 
would depend very much for its success upon the extent to 
Which the socialist forces—both in India and Pakistan— 
could be strengthened. 

The Communiat Party, Paktslan and National Unity 

It has been explained earher that prior to World-War 
Two the Communist Party, m common with the rest of the 
left-nationalists in India, regarded India as a single naticr 
and decried the clamours of the League Though the Party 
resolution at Mantanvanpallam (1938), reiterated m the 
Party letter of 1941, put forward the Congress-League Unity 
as the key to national unity yet, right up to the first-half 
of 1942, it laid the mam emphasis in exposmg the reaction¬ 
ary character of the Pakistan programme In a pamphlet, 
cntiUed The JmpsTialjst AJtenjative^ written after the 
Cripps’ proposal, Adhikan mamtained that the problem 

] IndUn Annual lt<0tster, IM, VoL 7, p. 2S9. 
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uas not unity vrs partition, it was the problem of achiev 
inj K ndu Muslim umty For this a proper solution was 
needed In a pamphlet written m Fi hiuary, 1942, P C 
Joshi, the Secretary of the Party, said “Mr Jinnah’s 
dreamland of Pakistan (separate Mushm State) leads no¬ 
where except to stalemate and sitting tight But at a meet¬ 
ing held in September, 1942, the CPI took a very impoitant 
decision which became a turning point in its attitude to¬ 
wards Pakistan and National Unity At this meeting G M 
Adnikari introduced a resolution on Falcistan and National 
Unity which later became known as the Adnikaii thesis^ 
and which was also accepted by the First Congress of the 
Party held in May-June, 1943 In his report Adhikan made 
an attempt to apply what he called the Marxist Leninist- 
Stalinist teachmgs on nationalism towards an evaluation 
of the Hindu-Mushm problem m India He emphasized the 
fact that a nation is a historical product of bourgeois deve 
lopment and evolution In course of this development in 
India, various nationalities had come to life and, therefore, 
a correct solution of the communal problem could not be 
found unless it was realized that it was in its democratic 
essence, a problem of rising nationalities 3 

The Adhikan thesis declared that viewed as such, the 
problem of nationalities could only be solved in a firm and 
lasting manner under sociahsm, but that a partial solution 
was also possible under capitalism, but only under condi¬ 
tions of complete and full democracy, keeping m vj5W the 
right of separation and the object of unification 

The solution which the Party offered was embodied in 
the following resolutions 

(a) Every section of the Indian people which has a 
contiguous territory as its homeland common historical 
tradition, common language, culture, psychological make-up 
and a common economic life would be recogmsed as a dis-« 
1 P C Josfu The DciTiand for Paktslan 

? For full report see, G M Adhilcart Pakiilian and Indian 
Jtfattotial Unttv 
3 Opt Cit, pp 3-12 
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tmct nationality with the right to exist as an autonomous 
State within the free Indian Union of Federation and will 
have the right to secede Irom it if it may so desire This 
means that the territories which are homelands of such 
nationalities and which today are split up by the artificial 
boundaries of the present British provinces and of the so- 
called ‘Indian States* would be reunited and restored to 
them in free India Thus free India of tomorrow would be 
a federation or union of autonomous States of the various 
nationahties such as Patbans, Western Punjabis (domi¬ 
nantly Muslims), Sikhs, Smdhis, Hmdusthams, Rajasthams, 
Gujaratis, Bengalis, Assamese, Biharis, Oriyas, Andhras, 
Tamils, Kamatakis, Maharashtrians, Keralaites etc 

“(b) If there are interspersed minorities m the new 
States thus formed their rights regarding their culture 
language, education etc, would be guaranteed by Statute 
and their infringement would be punishable by law 

"(c) All disabilities, privileges and discriminations 
based on caste, race or community (such as untouchabihty 
and allied wrongs) would be abolished by Statute and their 
infringement would be punishable by law 

"(d) Such a declaration of rights inasmuch as it con¬ 
cedes to every nationabty as defined above, and, therefore, 
to nationalities havmg Muslim faith, the right of autono¬ 
mous State existence and of secession, can form the basis 
for unity between the National Congress and the League 
For this would give to the Musbms where they are in an 
overwhelmmg majority in a contiguous territory which 
their homeland, the ri^t to form their autonomous States 
and even to separate if so desire Suen a decla¬ 

ration concedes the just essence of Pakistan demand and 
has nothing m common with the separatist theory of divid¬ 
ing India into two nations on the basis of rcbgion. 

“(e) But the rccogmtion of the right of separation in 
this form need not necessarily lead to actual separation 
On the other hand, by dispelling the mutual suspicions, it 
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brings about unity of action today and lays the basis for 
a greater unity m the free India o£ tomorrow ’’i 

Though in this resoluhon the CPI took a position 
which rejected any claim of nationalities on the basis of 
religion, and sharply distmguishcd its solution from that 
of the League’s communal demand for Pakistan, yet m the 
two years that followed the party, m its zeal for Congress- 
League Umty in practice took a position that was hardly 
distinguishable from the programme of Pakistan This 
became evident in the second revised edition (1944) of 
Adhikon’s book as well as in another book, 'A case for 
Congress-League Umty’ by Sajjad Zaheer that appeared m 
1944 The latter said ‘The demand for Muslim self-deter¬ 
mination or Pakistan is a just, progressive and national 
demand” 2 The Communists even went to the extent of 
asserting that the League was as much a National, progres¬ 
sive body of the Muslims as the National Congress of India 
as a whole 

This non-Mancian conception of basing nationalities 
on religion alone drew a sharp rebuke from R P Dutt who, 
in a lengthy article m the Labour Monthly (March, 1946), 
criticised the stand taken by the Indian Communists The 
mam lines of his criticisms were (i) that Pakistan pro¬ 
gramme made no mention of the varied nationalities recog¬ 
nised by the Communists, it was a programme of a Mushm 
State, as opposed to the programme of national self-deter¬ 
mination, (li) that Pakistan was not a federation of recog¬ 
nised national movements of nationalities but a movement 
of Muslim League for institution of a Mushm State, with 
the determining factor as religion, not nationality, (m) that 
it was not correct to q>eak of ‘Muslim Nationalities’ anj 
more than to speak of Spam, Italy, etc as ‘Catholic Nation¬ 
alities’, to admit such would be playing into the hands of 
Pan-Islamisrn, (iv) the Muslim League was not a national 
movement of certain nationalities occupying certain parts 

1 Opt Cjt. PP IS 16 

2 forward, Opt Cit 
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But while conceding this right of separation it said . 
‘ The best interests of the Indian masses will be served by 
their remaining together in one common union in a com¬ 
mon brotherhood to defend the freedom and solve the 
problems of poverty which require the cooperation of 
all ”t Indeed, at this stage the party came out strongly 
against what they regarded as any disruptionist tendency, 
and criticised the League for its reactionary outlook on this 
score 2 

Dutt was later to write “The partition of India into 
the Eomimons of the Indian Umon and Pakistan was, there¬ 
fore, in no sense a step forward of national liberation or 
national self-determination Both States represented, in 
fact, a compromise of the national bourgeois leadership, in 
one case, of the Congress, and m other, of the Muslim 
League, with imperialism The device of partition served 
to weaken and divide the democratic movement m India, 
to exacerbate communal antagomsm throughout both 
Dominions, and to encourage mutual antagonism between 
the two govern ments formed Its blood-stained hardest 
was revealed in the murderous riots and massacres which 
followed the act of partition ”3 

It was one of the reasons why the Party criticised the 
Mountbatten Plan for dismemberment of India Like the 
Congress Socialist Party, it now also professed its faith in 
the Unity of India and the Indian people, describing the 
country as a family of nations and expressed the hope that 
in not distant future the two States would be reunited on 
a voluntary basis 4 

The Forward Bloc also was opposed to the creation of 
Pakistan and the partition of the country, though it declar¬ 
ed itself in favour of the nght of self determination and 
full protection of the ngbts of rehgious and cultural roinor- 
jJjes The jesDlution of the All-India Confereace ol the 

1 Ibid. 

2 CPJ For Finol ilsMuK 

3 Dutt India Today and Tomorrow p 243 

4 CPI Mountbatlen Award and Alter 
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Bloc, held in March, 1947 sard ‘ While this Committet 
believes that the right of self-determination must be grarl- 
ed to cultural and linguisbc units in a sowahst society under 
the Union of Socialist Republic of India it is definitely 
opposed to the disruption of India on religious and com¬ 
munal basis The Bloc also opposed the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal under the June 3 Plan 

The Radical Democratic Party s approach to the cor*- 
n uml problem in general and to the specific issue of Pal? 
isianwa« partly determined by the assumptions of the 
Party that the fimdamental division m the country was not 
between Hindus and Musbms but between the ‘Haves’ and 
Have nets’ The attitude of the Party on these issues was 
elaborated m detail by Phibp Spratt a convict in the 
Metiut Conspiracy Case while giving his presidential ad 
dre'ia to the Annual Conference of the Party m Deceirltr 
1946 2 Spratt mamtaincd that the League s demand for a 
st'paratc Slate was in fact a demand of the upper strata of 
Muslims, and that it would lead to an impoverishment 
of the Muslim masses He regarded communalism itself as 
a special form of fascism The suggestion of the R D P 
was that the main parties should each draw up > i-ur]> full 
diaft constitution and submit them before the public for 
their consideration and approval 

The RDP’s main resolution on the subject said “In 
order to solve the communal problem and prevent it from 
be r g further aggravated, the Hindu and Muslim masses 
must be rescued from the reactionary and revivalist mflii 
cnce of these upper class parlies ’ 3 For this a campaign 
for modernisation of Indian soaety should be launched 
immediately Regarding the constitution itself it 
'uggestod a constitution founded on the principles of 
radical economic reconstruction which would end 
exploitation and create a free and progressive society 
It must contain provisions tor prolecUon of the 

1 Jnd;»n JlfeUtfr Jt47 Vel J p 197 

2 For tiitcil u* The Other Indio. Jonuary ISl* 

3 Ibid. 
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rights of minorities and to secure for them a propor- 
tiorute share of power For this purpose the Ihli P sag- 
gested the continuance of separate electorates i It also 
suggested the redivision of the provinces on a cultural and 
linguistic basis, and it was also m favour of granting these 
i Hits the right to secede from the Indian Union on thf* 
saiirtion of a provincial referendum 
The State of the Left Grovps 

This account of the left-wing movements would be in¬ 
complete without an assessment of thcir position at the 
close of the penod We have been studying, and we shall 
now turn to it 
The Congress Socialist Party 

As a result of the active participation of the Party in 
the August Movement (1942) all the leaders and most of 
the rank and file workers of the Party were in jail at the 
close of the War, and the Party itself had been declared 
illegal Many prominent Congress Socialists remained in 
lail even after the release of the maiontv of Congressmen, 
and the latest to be released was Jai Prakash Naram the 
outstanding leader of the party who was released on the 
eve of the arrival of the Cabinet Mission in Spring, 1346 
It was only then that the ban the Party was removed 
Although a few leaders of the Party who had been 
released earlier, kept alive the spirit of the Party the post¬ 
war activity of the Parly m any real sense of the term 
started only from the summer of 1946 when the ban on the 
Party was removed 2 At the very outset the two urgent 
piolilems of organization and ideology confronted ’he Con- 
rres5 Socialists Though the Party had gained great popu- 
liritv and enhanced its prestige m thieves of the people 
bi its heroic deeds and sacrifices m the August Mm cment, 
v^t tl I't increase in the influence of the Partv was not 
matched by the organizational strength of the Partv On 
Vie contxary tbe Party bad rwA yet recovered Irom 'be- 

1 Eleelto-rt MamSe$to of Ote RDF 1946 

2 The first meeting of the KitVjnal Eiecutitje of the 
Party could only be held In September, 1946. 
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serious losses it suffered when the Commum--ti, were ex¬ 
pelled from its fold m 1940 and had taken intact the Pro¬ 
vincial branches in the South.! Meanwhile the hold of the 
Party in the trade unions and m the Kisan Sabhas had been 
considerably weakened, to the same extent that the Com¬ 
munists had gained At the same time various sorts of people 
had entered the Party m the wake of its new popularity 
and the Party had grown into an inchoate and rather an 
uneven movement The Congress Socialists, therefore,^ had 
to recognise their Party in all respects all over the country 
They had also to redefine their attitude towards the 
National Congress 

At the time when this question of reorganization of 
the party arose m 1946 three trends developed inside the 
Party The group which was predominantly nationalist 
advocated the view that there was no need of a Party 
separate from the Congress and that the Party should not 
be reorganised as a Party This group held that the old 
Party should not be revived and that the old and the new 
should function as a left wing of the Congress as a tightly 
organised socialist caucas and make an effort to convert 
it to a programme of struggle and sociabsm This trend 
was represented by Karaaladebi, Achyut Patwardhan and 
a group of Bombay socialists led by Purushottam Tneum- 
das Mohan Lai Gautam and Nabaknshna Cnaudhary 
supported this view The other group consistmg of the 
August, 1942, elements and headed by Aruna Asaf Ah and 
R M Lohia emphasized the revolutionary role of the 
Party and advocated the view that an Auguster’s Party 
based upon the experiences of the August movement should 
be organised A third section headed by Narendra Dev 
advocated the view that the Party should be reorgamsed 
and vigorously pushed. In the beginning Narain held that 
they should work as a ginger group inside the Congress and 
organise a Soaalist Party outside but he soon adopted the 
third view This third view found general acceptance, 


1 Latt Chapter 
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though the advocates of the •second view acquired influence 
and had a voice m shaping the Party 

The controversy was symptomatic of the j'ate of the 
Party m 1946, and naturally there were differences as to 
whether it should be organised within the Congress as a 
I arty or as a loose group At the Augusters' Coiift-rence in 
Bombay during the summer of 1946 the continuance of the 
S P was favoured This also found acceptance by the 
National Executive meeting after the Augusters’ Confer¬ 
ence, though the meeting showed wide divergence of 
opinion There were several informal meetings at which 
important decisions on the Party’s role and its relationship 
with the Congress were taken 

Along with this question of the desirability or others 
wise of organising the Party there also arose the question 
of its relationship to the National Congress This was 
necessitated by the fact that the new emphasis of the 
Congress Socialists, since August, 1942, on a revolutionary 
and if necessary, violent course of action, v/as in opposition 
to the Congress creed and to its current policy of compro¬ 
mise with the British Government respite these difler- 
ences of approach between the Congress Socialists and the 
Congress no immediate rupture between the two took place 
The reason from the viewpoint of the Congress was that 
though the Rightists led by Vallabhbhai Patel wanted the 
Congress Socialists to leave the National Congress or to 
dissolve their Party and work as ordinary Congressmen, 
yet both Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were opposed to 
this drastic siep and were in favour of continuing the status 
quo In 1945 when Nehru became President of the Con¬ 
gress, he invited Lohia to be the Secretary, and some other 
members to serve on the Working Committee But they 
refused because of differences over the question of transfer 
of power During the summer of 1946 a series of meetings 
took place between Gandhi and the prominent Congress 
Socialist leaders like Narain, Lobia and Dev with a view 
to evolving a programme on which both the Congress and 
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the Congress Socjahsts could agree But no agreement 
could be arrived at i 

The Congress Socialists, on their pirt, wlnlo criticising 
the Congress for giving up the policy of struggle and pre- 
]iaratiQn for a struggle and for pursuing a policy of com¬ 
promise and constitutionalism, thought that a struggle 
with imperialism was movitablc and that it would bo sui 
cidal to the cause of the national freedom in the country 
If the Congress Socialists were to leave the Congress and 
form a parallel organization ^ They still stuck to their old 
programme of moving the entire Congress into action and 
thus emphasized the unity of the Congress Thus, writing 
in Janata, J P Narain said “If the possibility of an open 
conflict with the British were not before us if the possibi¬ 
lity of the Congress being driven willy nilly into this con¬ 
flict were not present, if also, it were not true that a 
national struggle could be launched m the near future only 
under the auspices of the Congress I would not 

have hcsititcd to advise the Socialist Movement to part 
company with the Congress 

The relationship between the two bodies, despite strains 
and frictions, thus contmued to adhere generally to the 
status quo Meanwhile, the Congress Socialists, m many 
parts of the country, gave leadership to the struggles of 
the workers and peasants then taking place In this they 
inevitably came into conflict with the Congress Ministries 
in the Provinces, and the inevitable increase of tension be¬ 
tween the two was reflected both in Provincial Congress 
Committees and in the All-India Congress Committee 

This was nowhere more m evidence than in the trade 
union field Both the Right elements withm the Congress 
as well as the Congress Socialists wanted to dislodge the 
Communists from the prominent positions they had come 
to occupy in the vacuum of the post-August period but the 
Rightist Congressmen were also su'picious of the Congress 

1 Janata March 2! 1948 A History of the SoctoUst Party 

2 J P Narain Third letter to fighters for freedom 

3 Janata, 2Bth January 1947, 
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Socialists Though both elements were working side by 
side in the trade union field, particularly in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, but a cold war developed largely due to the 
considerations of power-politics in the country as a whole. 
The Rightists tightened their control over the existing Majur 
Mahajan m Ahmedabad and over the trade unions they 
controlled elsewhere This process acquired intensity after 
their failure to dislodge the communists from their position 
at the Calcutta session o£ the AITUC m February, 1947 
Simultaneously they organised the Hindusthan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh In May, 1947 they also inaugurated the In¬ 
dian National Trade Union Congress The Congress Social¬ 
ists did not favour the idea Ashok Mehta maintained 
that first the Sangh and then the IN T U C were mstru- 
ments forged by the Congress to dominate the labour 
movement i Moreover, it was done m an undemocratic man¬ 
ner The Majur Mahajan of Ahmedabad had already been 
bureaucratised no elections had taken place for years and 
naturally the Congress Socialists could not find an access 
to It 2 The Congress Socialists also argued that the IN T 
U C was not formed by the elected representatives of the 
trade umons coming together It was an organization form¬ 
ed from the top by a caucus of prominent Congressmen 
Immediately after the formation of the IN T U C , the 
Congress Socialists demanded democratisation of the Hin¬ 
dusthan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh but it was rejected When 
the question of affibation arose in the Bombay Rastnya 
Mill Mazdoor Sangh, the Socialists desired it to be decided 
democratically and not through any directive from the 
HM S Sangh but it was ruled out This led to their resig¬ 
nations along With the workers they controlled They 
formed the Mill Mazdoor Sabha, and thus started 
the process of their parting of ways in the trade union field 
But if this did not lead to their parting of wa> s with the 
Congress, this was, among other things, due to the grow- 

1 Ashok Mehta We accuse the UfT UC p 3, 

2 Opt. at, p 2. 
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mg influence of Gandhi over a number of prominent 
Congress-Socialists ' 

It was m this atmosphere that the first post-War Con-' 
ference of the Party, the fifth in Party's history met at 
Cawnpore in March, 1947 This Conference took some 
momentous decisions which Imd the basis of the new struc¬ 
ture and ideology of the Party It restated and redefined 
its fundamental objectives On the organizational plane ii 
adopted a new draft constitution which deleted the word 
‘Congress’ from the name of the Party and opened its mem¬ 
bership to non Congressmen The ordinary or associate 
membership of sympathisers was discontinued and a new 
all-India body of the Party, that is, the General Council 
was introduced The General Council was to consist of 100 
members elected by the Provincial branches While 
general policies of the Party were stiU left to be decided 
by the Annual Conference, the General Council was em¬ 
powered to formulate policies m the interval or in case the 
Annual Conference did not take place due to some reasons t 
The dropping of the word ‘Congress’ was not an expres¬ 
sion of hostility to the Congress, though in the light of the 
subsequent events, it might be interpreted as such But 
it did mean the loosening of the bond between the Congress 
and the Congress Socialists and it might be regarded as 
indicative of the parting of the ways that followed later m 
1948 This step was necessitated by the fact that with their 
new approval towards struggle and revolutions the Con¬ 
gress Socialists could no longer work m the name of the 
‘Congress’ Without coming into conflict with its creed. 
These changes, however, did not preclude them from work¬ 
ing inside the Congress whose constitution was very tolerant 
on, this point This measure was also necessitated by the 
fact that the Congress Socialists were now putting more 
emphasis on the social and economic interests of the masses 
and this measure indicated the shift of the accent from, 
‘Congress' to Socialism Thus wntmg editorially on the 


Indian Annual Regufer. 1947, V«I J, p 1S9. 
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ilcdslon to drop the uord •Congn.ss*. Janata obscr\cil: "A 
new tcncralion of Sociallals hai to be reared up away from 
tncrvatlnj; unrealities of parliamentary politics, to com¬ 
plete the task of nationalism The Indian Socialist must 
retain his asserthc nationalist outlook and flt,^t the \e’stiRe* 
of foreign inlluence' wherceer they are seeking a foolhold'*.t 

Tlio Ideological re'oncntation that the conference 
brought about, Vias the mote Impotlanl of the changes 
alfecting both the conception of &icialisni held by the 
Farty, and its \icw as to the method b> uhlch It should be 
achieved A draft statement of policy embodying decisions 
In these directions was approved by the Conference The 
policy as revised was later adopted by the General Council 
of the Parly which met In August. 1947 Emlllod ‘Policy 
Statement’, it rcpr<.scntcd the basic policy of the Parly. 

The Policy Statement deebred democratic socialism 
as the goal of the Party and held that there could be no 
socialism without democracy It distinguished between 
‘democratic socialism' and 'totalitarian socialism* and 
declared that the latter was not socialism While the new 
goal, on the one hand. Involved the abindonmcnt of 
Marxian socialism by which the Party had su far stood, on 
the other it involved the adoption of the goal pcncrally 
taken by the Social Democratic Parties of the West, lliough 
the Party did not as y ct openly admit this Its leaders still 
maintained that they were being true to Marx Speaking 
at the Conference Narain said that Democratic Socialism 
was fully in consonance with Marxism The new thesis 
itself spoke of the fundamentals of the Party embodied in 
the Meerut and Falzpur Theses as being still intact* One 
reason for this lay in the fact that there was a large body 
of opinion among the rank and file workers who refused 
to believe that there can be any other type of socialism 
than Marxian socialism The loaders, therefore, retained 
their formal adherence to Marxism and argued that It were 

; Janata 7ih 'ftreh lot? 

Z SociJiliit Par'V 0 / InctU Policy Staiement, 190, Chopttr I 
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the ‘totalitarian communists’ who had given up the essence 
of Marxism On the other hand, they still fought shy ol 
identifying themselves with the Social Democracy of the 
West for the reason that the Western Social Democracy 
failed during the inter-war years and also failed the 'ausc of 
Indian mdependence The thesis stated that the Socialist 
Party adhered to the path of revolution t The picture of 
Socialism that the Policy Statement gave was as follows. 
“It IS a democratic society where everyone is a worker and 
all men are equal, including women, where there are equal 
opportunities for all and wages do not differ so much as to 
create distinctions of class, where all wealth is owned by 
community, where progress is planned, where labour is 
joyful and fruitful, where hfe is richer, fuller and more 
beautiful ”2 

Claiming itself to be a revolutionary Socialist Party, 
the Party went on to indicate the methods that it 
thought were essential for the realisation of socialism Tho 
Statement declared that m theory state power can bo 
captured by either of the two methods, i e, by an insurrec¬ 
tionary overthrow of the State or by democratic means 
But which of these two would be applied m a particular 
country could not be decided upon apnon assumptions but 
depended upon conditions present m that country. While 
not ruling out the possibility of the violent overthrow of 
the existing state, it declared its preference for democratic 
methods and said “The Party believes that where demo¬ 
cracy and civil liberties are in existence, the transition to 
socialism must be peaceful and through democratic means “3 
It, therefore, maintained that m India and Pakistan the 
course towards socialism “shall be determined by the 
success or failure of the efforts” to create democratic insti¬ 
tutions If these efforts were successful, the transition to 
socialism could be accomplished through normal processes 
of democracy 

1 rbii 

2 Ibxd. 

3 The ProgrAmme of the SoeifUtet Parfv, /Sir 
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The statement also distinguished democratic means 
from mere constitutional or parliamentary znesns Civil 
resistance, Satyagraha, strike (m certain circumstances) are 
not constitutional means but they are democratic means. 
The Party expressed its desire to adopt all these methods 
if and when occasions demanded In international sphere 
the Party showed its preference for a World Government 
and peace, and a bloc of neutral, non-aligned nations. A 
distinctive feature of the Patty during this period was its 
coolmg down of enthusiasm for left-umty In his third 
letter to the Fighters for freedom, Jai Prakash Naram main¬ 
tained that he had no faith in left-unity which was an 
impossibihty 

The Communist Party 

The Communist Party of India started its post-war 
activity m a peculiar situation On the one hand its 
opposition to the August Movement (1942) alienated the 
sympathy of the nationalist elements m the country. The 
ordinary people, who could not understand the involved 
principles of internationalism on which the Party had ad¬ 
vocated cooperation m the War, and upon which it opposed 
the Movement, took these as acts of betrayal of the national 
interests, and regarded the Communists as collaborators 
with imperialism IJaturally, at the end of the War the 
stock of the Party was low in the eyes of the people. There 
were a number of demonstrations against the Party in 
different places and In Bombay the p£U'ty's central office 
was even burnt down 

While this was the general atbtude of the nationalist- 
minded people, the Communist Party itself had made con¬ 
siderable strides durmg the War This was demonstrated 
not only m the rapid rise m the membership of the Party 
which increased from 8,000 m 1942 to 30,000 in 1946, but 
also in the Increase of its hold both in the AIT U C and 
in the All-India Kisan Sabha (Feasants Organization), m 
both of which the Communists acquired a pre-eminent 
position. 
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These two statements might seem to involve contradic¬ 
tion but m fact it is not so Firstly, the stronger hold in 
the trade unions had been acquired in the absence of other 
rival left trade-unionists who at that penod were in jaiL 
Evidence of this can be easily seen. In spite of the Increa¬ 
sed influence m the new trade umons, there was simulta¬ 
neous loss of the control of the Bombay unions, 
for example, which had taken many years to build. The 
workers m these places could not understand why the same 
Communists who throughout m the past had alwaj'S been 
in the forefront of workers’ struggles, were now giving the 
slogan of ‘no-strike* oven though economic situation was 
worsemng Secondly, it has to be remembered that for the 
first time m its history the Communist Party worked legal¬ 
ly and increase in membership can thus be accounted for 
by this favourable change m the situation. 

When the bidian Communists started their post-war 
activity, two trends became disccrmblc. One was repre¬ 
sented by B. T. Ranadive, the fiery orthodox Marxist fxom 
Bombay, who advocated a complete reversal of the war¬ 
time poliQr of restraining the struggles of workers and 
peasants. The other trend was represented by P. C. Josld, 
(the then Secretary of the Party and perhaps one of the 
best organisers the Party ever bad), who advocated the 
continuance of the old policy, though in a difTcrcnt form, 
keepmg in view the changed circumstances In the country. 
Right up to July, the latter view ultimately prcvallcih 
In the second-half of 1&4C, os already noted, il appeared as 
if the first view had gained ascendency. But from lOI? the 
second vieiv again prevailed and continued up to August. 
1347 Evidently the Communists were moving cautiously. 

At this stage the question of the rclaUanship of the 
Communists with the National Congress also arose. Botli 
the Rightist elements inside the Congress and the Leliists 
represented by the Congress Socialists and the Forward 
Blocists ucre clamourmg for the expulsion of all Comrou- 
msts from the National Congress for Uieir ‘treachery* in 
the August Movement. Indeed after Mahatma Candid'* 
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release m 1944 the question had persistently posed itself 
A series of letters passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and P C Joshi In one of these Gandhi had asked 
Joshi to explain the following points Meaning of ‘people’ 
in the People s War, finances of the CJ’J, activities of the 
CPI against the August Movement, policy of infiltrating 
the Congress with a hostile intent, and the dictation of the 
policy of the Commumst Party from outside t In the cor¬ 
respondence that followed Joshi gave lengthy explanation 
which somewhat allayed the fears of Gandhi but his appre¬ 
hensions regarding the Party remained Joshi held that 
the people in the slogan People’s War meant the peoples the 
world over without exception The funds of the Party came 
from the masses and it was loyal to the national organiza¬ 
tion Its policy was based upon the Marxist Leninist prin¬ 
ciples of intcrnaticnalism and there was no question of 
dictation Joshi suggested examination of charges by 
persons like Ehulabhai Desat Early m 1945 Gandhi ap¬ 
pointed Bhulabhat Desat, the then Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Central Legislature, to inquire into the charges 
against the Communists The findings of Desai virtually 
amounted to the exoneration of the Communists of all 
charges, except the charge that the Communists advocated 
the slogan of Peoples’ War and worked against the August 
Movement But the cry against the Communists was main¬ 
tained with strength and the Working Committee in Sep¬ 
tember, 1943 appointed a Sub Committee consisting of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and Gobmd BaUabh 
Pant to furthei enquire into the charges In their report 
they pointed out that many of the charges were vague and 
irrelevant They also did not get themselves -involved in 
the issue whether it was a peoples’ war or not In 
recommending to the A.I C C whatever actions it deemed 
necessary to take against the Communists they pointed out 
that the Communists’ policy from 1942 onwards was op¬ 
posed to the Congress policy and as such the Communists 


t Corretpondenct Vetuecfi UaJutma Candhi and P C JoshU p. 2 
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in a statement said that this was a logical conclusion to the 
double-faced 'ittategy of diplomatic bargaining with the 
British and demagogic speech making with the people He 
held that the Communist movement stood on independent 
grounds Thereafter the Communuts acted as a force in¬ 
dependent of the Congress During the elections to the 
Legislature early in 1946 they contested 108 seats to the 
Provincial Legislatures, but not a single seat to the Central 
Legislature The Election Manifesto of the Party demanded 
immediate freedom It contained the following (i) Abo¬ 
lition of landlordism, nationalisation of land, redistribution 
of land etc, (u) nationalisation of all key industries, con¬ 
trol of all major industries (iu) Abolition of the Usury 
system and provision for all agricultural credit through 
Cooperative State Banks (iv) People’s State (\) Planned 
development (vi) A ban on private trade in people’s food, 
a People's State to ensure direct purchase from the pea¬ 
sants at fair prices It also contained items of immediate 
relief to the workers and peasants i It called for a united 
struggle for complete independence It held out the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination for all nationalities, and said that 
power should be transferred to the C A It was a final 
struggle for Indian freedom The vote of the Communists 
was the third largest m the country and they secured nine 
seats to the different provincial legislatures and polled 
nearly 7,00,000 votes 

The Radical Democrotre Party 

Among the other left groups the Radical Democratic 
Party of M N Roy also fought the 1946 elections on its own 
programme Its Election Manifesto contained items like 
abolition of Zamindari and of big landed estates, reduction 
of rents and taxes sd that they might not exceed 15 7o of the 
gross produce, cancellation of indebtedness of the peasantry 
and provision for credit facilities, common ownership of 
heavy mdustries and mechamcal transport and of all the 

J, Election Manijesto of Communut Parlv of India, 1S45 
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rank and file, nor the masses could serve the country. The 
R^iP. stood for Enlightenment, for a philosophical revo¬ 
lution to provide moral and spiritual incentive to the great 
social upheavals which would set the Indian people free t 
It aimed at creating a group of Individuals who would 
approximate to the Ideal of ‘Plato’s philosophcr-kmgs He 
felt that even the leftist-revolutionary parties m India, with 
their core of antl-lmperlalisni, would become ‘unemployed’ 
after Imperialism had gone voluntarily and a revolution of 
a kind had taken place by consent, of which there were 
already signa,3 
' The Forward Bloc 

The Forward Bloc also was reorganising itself. Like 
the Congress Socialist Parly, the stock of this Parly, too, 
was high In the eyes of the people, especially after the news 
of the deeds of Subhas Chandra Bose, its founder, became 
knov?n The IN A. trials gave a further fillip to the in¬ 
crease-in the prestige of the Party. As we indicated in the 
last chapter, organizationally speaking the Bloc was not 
homogeneous This was further revealed in the first post¬ 
war meeting of the Working Committee and leaders of the 
Bloc in February, 1346, under the Presidentship of R. S. 
Ruikar Most of its leaders sUU believed that Bose would 
Boon come io lead the country and the. Bloc to a successful 
revolution The Bloc took a senous note of the 
‘growing totalitarian tendency, among the Congress 
High Command, to hamper the democratic functioning of 
political parties within the Congress’. It was desirable that 
parties and groups based on a definite political ideology and 
programme should be allowed to work within the Congress. 
However, unlike its past, the Bloc showed no militancy on 
this score and merely resolved to place the grievances 
before the Congress Workmg Committee.* 

1. Rotf New Ortentotton, p a 

2. Opt, at, p 217 

3 Opt Cit, p. 173. 

4 The pretent polmcal cttuatim ond the duty oj the Forward Bloc 
workers, pp b—c. 
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The meeting resolved to keep the name Bloc It unani¬ 
mously adopted the following objective of the Bloc “The 
Forward Bloc is a Socialist Party accepting the theory of 
class-struggle with its fullest impbcations and a revolution¬ 
ary programme of mass action for the final attainment of 
socialism, leading to a classless society ’'t For this purpose 
It emphasized work among the workers, kisans, students 
and youth 

The Party held an important conference in the middle 
of March, 1547 It reiterated the earlier stand. The ques¬ 
tion of adoption of an immediate programme came before 
the Conference The leaders of the Bloc showed themselves 
divided as to what their great leader stood for The divi¬ 
sion veered round the Marxists and the non-Manasts But 
they ultimately agreed that Bose stood for a Socialist India, 
and adopted the following programme 1 To mobilise the 
people under Netajee’s slogan of “All power to the Indian 
people”, 2 To form panchayat in every village and factory, 

3 To achieve leadership of the day-to-day pohlical and 
economic struggles of the workers and peasantry, <L To 
build a People’s Volunteer Organization, 5 To assume 
active leadership of States People’s Struggle, 6 To build 
invincible National Unity etc * 

CONCLUSION: 

The years between 1945 and 1947 were the years of 
negotiations for transfer of power to India All the left- 
groups were opposed to the way in v hich power was being 
transferred The fact that they could not decisively influ¬ 
ence the course of events was a measure of their weak- 
nesses, as it was also demonstrative of disunity that pre¬ 
vailed among them It is curious that the slogan of left- 
unity was by and large, absent during the period It was 
this I.eft which embarked upon iis new phase of movemcsit 
in independent India 


1 opt ca p f 
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Conclusion 

Our thesis has been that the different Lett-wing move¬ 
ments in India first arose out of and against the background 
of the nationalist movement and of imperialism, their aim 
being to evolve ways and means of making that movement 
mote effective They pointed out flaws m the approach of 
the National Congress and raamtamed that so long as the 
Congress did not remove them, the National movement 
could never he successful They urged the adoption by 
the National movement of a comprehensive programme 
of democratic freedom, embracing the immediate basic 
demands of the "toiling masses'*^ in India, and capable of 
rallying them together under the banner of the national 
movement For this purpose each of them evolved appro- 
pnate platforms of action But these platforms were not 
socialist programmes, neither were they meant to depict 
a picture of a soaalist India, they were—in Leftist vocabu- 
bulary—programmes for carrying out the Bourgeois Demo¬ 
cratic Revolution They differed, however, from the 
characteristic programmes of this type m a number of 
respects Firstly, they differed because they were ad¬ 
vanced by socialists, they indicated a socialist approach 
to such problems and theicloie, they inevitably bore the 
stamp of the socialist ideology Secondly, they were based 
on the contention that the national burgeoisie could no 
longer play the part of leader of- the'hational movement 
and, therefore, to the soaalists-umt/ of the national move¬ 
ment meant unity of the “tojlflig -masses’' of India, ex¬ 
cluding the bourgeoisie and- other-exploiting classes like 
thn princes and the landlords (^In their progr aTrimpc thpy-, 
Oing _gave_^r omin ence to th e c o mmon demands of^e 
working masses l A third7and perhaps the most important, 
reason was that they did not draw a Chinese wall between 
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among the various Left-groups at this stage were not so 
much on the ultimate goal of socialism as on the tactics to 
be applied to the national movement in general and to the 
National Congress in particular It was thus that the con¬ 
stitutions of all of them declared the twin goals of complete 
independence and socialism The personnel of the Left- 
wing groups and parties was m almost all cases active par¬ 
ticipant in the nationalist movement 

Being more outspokenly anti-imperiahst, these Left¬ 
wingers had to court imprisonment and bear other reprisals 
more often than other Congressmen This, coupled with 
the fact that they were constantly called upon to evolve 
new tactics and new programmes to cope with the new 
problems that often faced the national movement, partly 
accounts for the lack of academic discussion on the prob¬ 
lems of socialism Yet, while it would be wrong to give 
the impression that they neglected opportunities to develop 
their socialistic outlook, it has to be stressed that these 
opportunities were distinctively limited, and it is to the 
solving of problems m practice, that we must look, to see 
this outlook in its development 

A contribution of the Left groups was their emphasis 
on a secular, rational and scientiHc outlook In a country 
hke India where religion and traditional moral values 
bordering on dogmatism and fanatic superstition, play so 
predominant a part, this was an uphill task The Left-wing 
elements in India generally moved very cautiously in this 
matter because not only had they to keep in view the sus- 
ceptibihties of the nationalist cause they were trying to 
secure, but also they had to guard against the criticism of 
the Right which was always eager to rouse the passion of 
the people on these issues, vis-a-vis its confrontation with 
the Left The Left-wingers did not, therefore, come for¬ 
ward with any slogan or crusade against religious and 
traditional values, although some of them in their writings 
criticised religion, traditional moral values, caste, untouch- 
ability, the Hindu cult of asceticism, renunciation, etc The 
various writings of M. N Roy of the period abound in such 
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The Left-Wingers argued that the British Government 
in India also fdllowed a policy of political counterpoise 
During the early phases of the British rule, because power 
had been captured from the Muslim rulers, a policy of 
favouring the Hindus and keepmg a suspect eye on the 
Muslims was pursued. It thus so happened that Hindus 
rose to prominence in every walk of life, while the Muslims 
remained backward The origm of the Abgarh movement 
under the inspiring leadership of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
during the last decades of the last century marked the 
genesis of political awakening among the Muslims But 
this was canabred mto incorrect communal channels for a 
number of reasons The upper elements of the Muslim 
community consisting of the landlords and sections of 
bourgeoisie and the professional classes found the Hindus 
already entrenched m key positions m trade, industry and 
finance > They needed the support of the masses of their 
community m their struggle with the Hindu rivals they, 
therefore tried to give this growing national and class 
awakening of the Muslim masses a deformed communal 
form, to secure their support In this way the upper strata 
developed communal problems to serve their o-wn sectional 
interests and at the same time prevented united mass move¬ 
ment of the poor strata of all communities against the 
vested interests From the first decade of the present cen¬ 
tury the situation became further complicated Inside the 
Indian National Congress there grew up the extremist 
school which based itself on Hindu revivalism This made 
the Muslims suspect that Hindus were seeking to re estab- 
bsh Hindu rule The Entislr Government also now nhangedi 
its political strategy and with thes rise in the tone “ of 
inaUonabsm^of the Indian NAtmnM Congress it started pit¬ 
ting the Muslims against ,thc Huidus^ The Communal elec 
toxate embodiedMn the Mwley Minto Reforms > was the 
beginning of a process to^iivide the Indian nation on reli¬ 
gious grounds* (Meanwhile the mass political awakening erf 

J* OetSf * of Indian Naticmalut Movement ond 

Thought „ ^ - -v 
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Another problem on which the attitudes of the left-wing 
had to be stated was the peasantry and the agrarian pro¬ 
blem Since India is a predominantly agricultural country, 
any advance in a socialist direction is organically bound 
up with the solution of the agrarian problems Secondly, 
in view of the fact that all the Left-groups m India during 
this period were professmg faith in Marxism, which is 
fundamentally a proletarian socialism, it is desirable to 
take note of the ways in which they tried to deal with the 
peasant problem The issue is further complicated by the 
fact that no uniform system of land tenure exists in India 
and the problems of the Zamindari and Talukdan areas 
were to a great extent different from those of the Ryotwarl 
areas A further complicating factor is the penetration of 
the capitalist form of exploitation m land m Indian villages 
And lastly, account has to be taken of the fact that pea¬ 
santry IS not a homogeneous class and the interests ol one 
section of it often come m conflict with another AU the 
Left groups had, therefore, to enter into the task of evolv¬ 
ing a programme which could embrace the common 
demands of all the exploited classes 

In formulating their agranan programme, which were 
almost identical the Left groups were careful to point out 
that these were not full sociabst programmes and that the 
solutions they were offering were evolved with a view not 
only to enlisting the support of the peasant masses in the 
nationabst cause but also taking them step by step on road 
to socialism Here arose an antagonism of attitude inside 
the All India Kisan Sabha (Peasants’ Organization), bet¬ 
ween the socialist and communist elements on the one hand 
and the nationalists like Ranga on the other, over the 
question of the adoption of the Kisan Mazdoor Raj 
(Peasants’ and Workers’ Rule) as the ideal of the peasant 
movement This ideal was all along opposed by the soci¬ 
alists and the communists as they did not want to commit 
themselves to an ideal antagonistic to socialism Indeed the 
difficulties of reconciling the concept of Kisan Mazdoor Raj 
with that of socialism are considerable The latter speaks 
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insisted that this was to be a voluntary afEair and to bring 
this about a great campaign of propaganda and education 
among the peasant masses was necessary It was particu¬ 
larly necessary to see that they were not allowed to develop 
a spirit of peasantism and were gradually given under¬ 
standing of a socialist economy 

A soaahst m an industrially backward country is often 
faced with the problem whether socialist undertakings can 
be ventured upon at that stage of economic development. 
But the industrial backwardness of the country did not 
discourage the Left-wing elements in India The socialist 
experiments in the Asiatic regions of the Soviet Russia 
which from the pomt of view of mdustnal development 
started from a position even more backward than India, 
only emboldened them in this respect They firmly believ¬ 
ed that if a soualist party were m power, with the requisite 
sanction behind it, it could biuld up socialism anywhere in 
the world with the help of modern science It was realised 
that this could not be accomplished in one stroke but a 
beginning must and could be made For this it was essen¬ 
tial that measures for rapid industrialisation of the country 
should be undertaken It was from this standpoint, there¬ 
fore, that the Gandhian crusade against industrialization 
was criticised Socialism could only be established in an 
atmosphere of plenty but Gandhism aimed at rationing' 
poverty rather than at mcreasmg the standard of hfe of the 
people Hut the industrialization of the country should not 
take place under the ae^s of capitalism Therefore, change'? 
must be brought about m those spheres of large scale pro-' 
duction which were of key imporfance m the economic hfe 
Of the country, and mdustnes like steel, cotton, jute, rail¬ 
ways, shipping, plantations, nunes etc must be socialised 
Side by side with the sodabzation of these means of pro¬ 
duction the soaaUsation of the tneana at distnhatviti. and. 
exchange also must be brought about But the develop¬ 
ment of the non-socialized sector of the economy was not 
to be left uncontrolled. The Statfe must have contr<5l over 
them and they must be earned on on the basis of coopera- 
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themselves The very number alone of the Left groups is 
an evidence of a general weakness that afflicted the Left-* 
wing movements Indeed one could liken the fragmentary 
state of the Left in India to the political scene presented in 
countries such as France, which are by-words for the mul¬ 
tiplicity of separate parties that exist Organizationally 
weak, numencally deficient, financially crippled, a disumt- 
ed Left proved itself incapable of giving a leftist turn to 
events. Their bemg helpless and pathetic spectators to the 
events in 1947 and after is a measure of their incapability 
and inability And yet, it has to be admitted that the adop¬ 
tion by the Congress of the goal of complete mdependence, 
the Karachi Congress resolution on Fundamental Rights and 
Economic Policy, the progressive election manifesto (1937). 
no less than the militant tones of the Congress when 
occasions demanded (as in 1942), were, m no small measure, 
due to the presence of the Left, and to the mass movements 
and organizations that they fathered 

notable feature of the Left is their attitude to ‘bour¬ 
geois’ sex ethics The Indian leftists did not, generally 
speaking, subscribe m theory to the orthodox Marxist atti¬ 
tude on the subject, nor did they adopt it in practice Here 
the Indian outlook and traditions were too strong to be 
repudiated 

Though most left-wingers, during this period, profess¬ 
ed, m varying degrees, their allegiance to Marxian social¬ 
ism, but curiously enough, the proletarian elements among 
them were but handful in number, the overwhelming num¬ 
ber bemg educated middle class This was as much true 
of the communists as of others What, however, distin¬ 
guished them from others was the total absence of elements 
from vested interests in their organisations Moreover, as 
compared to the Congress their members were young The 
Leftists believed in the revolutionary overthrow of imperi¬ 
alism, by which they almost invariably meant a violent 
overthrow 

Among the communists we note a consciousness of their 
dependence on Russia, financially and intellectually during 
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